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I INSCRIBE THIS BOOK 



TO 



JOHN RUSKIN 



TO JOHN RUSK1N. 



Mt dear Mb. Buskin, — You have given me very great pleasure by 
allowing me to inscribe this book to yon, and for two reasons ; for 
I have two kinds of acknowledgment that I wish to make to you— 
first, that of an intellectual debtor to a public teacher ; secondly, 
that of a private Mend to the kindest of private friends. The 
tribute I have to offer yon is, it is true, a small one; and it is 
possibly more blessed for me to give than it is for yon to receive 
it. In so far, at least, as I represent any influence of yours, you 
nay very possibly not think me a satisfactory representative. But 
there is one fact — and I will lay all the stress I can on it — which 
makes me less diffident than I might be, in offering this book either 
to you or to the world generally. 

The import of the book is independent of the book itself, and of 
the author of it ; nor do the arguments it contains stand or fail with 
my success in stating them ; and these last at least I may associate 
with your name. They are not mine. I have not discovered or 
invented them. They are so obvious that anyone who chooses may 
see them; and I have been only moved to meddle with them, 
because, from being so obvious, it seems that no one will so much 
as deign to look at them, or at any rate to put them together with 
any care or completeness. They might be before everybody's eyes; 
but instead they are under everybody's feet. My occupation has 
been merely to kneel in the mud, and to pick up the truths that are 
being trampled into it, by a headstrong and uneducated generation. 

With what success I have done this, it is not for me to judge. 
But though I cannot be confident of the value of what I have done, 
I am confident enough of the value of what I have tried to do. 
From a literary point of view many faults may be found with me. 
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There may be faults yet deeper, to which possibly I shall have to 
plead guilty. I may— I cannot tell — have unduly emphasised some 
points, and not put enough emphasis on others, 1 may be con- 
victed — nothing is more likely — of many verba! inconsistencies. 
Bnt let the arguments I have done my best to embody be taken as 
a whole, and they have a vitality that does not depend on me j nor 
can they be proved false, becanse my ignorance or weakness may 
here or there have associated them with, or illustrated them by, a 
falsehood. I am not myself conscious of any such falsehoods " 
book ; but if such are pointed out to me, I shall do my best to correct 
' them. If what I have done prove not worth correction, other* 
coming after me will be preferred before me, and are sure before 
long to address themselves successfully to the same task in which I 
perhaps have failed. What indeed can we each of us look for but 
a large measure of failure, especially when we are moving not 
the tide but against it — when the things we wrestle with are princi- 
palities and powers, and spiritual stupidity in high places— and 
when we are ourselves partly weakened by the very influent 
against which we are struggling? 

But this is not all. There is in the way another difficulty. 
Writing as the well-wishers of trath and of goodness, we find, 
the world now stands, that our chief foes are they of our o 
household. The insolence, the ignorance, and the stupidity of 
age has embodied itselt, and lotind its mouthpiece, in men who are 
personally the negations of all that they represent theoretically. 
We have men who in private are full of the most gracious modesty 
representing in their philosophies the most ludicrous arrogance ; w 
have men who practise every virtue themselves, proclaiming th 
principles of every vice to others ; we have men who have mastere 
many kinds of knowledge, acting on the world only as cmbodimeni 
of the completest and most pernicious ignorance. I have ha 
occasion to deal continually with certain of these by name. With 
the exception of one — who has died prematurely, whilst this bool 
was in the press — those I have named oftenest are still living 
Many of them probably are known to you personally, though noi 
of them are so known to me ; and you will appreciate the sort 
difficulty I have felt, better than I can express it. I can only hope 
that as the falsehood of their arguments cannot blind any of 
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their personal merits, so no intellectual demerits in my case will be 
prejudicial to the truth of my arguments. 

To me the strange thing is that such arguments should have to 
be used at all ; and perhaps a thing stranger still that it should fall 
to me to use them — to me, an outsider in philosophy, in literature, 
and in theology. But the justification of my speaking is that there Is 
any opening for me to speak ; and others must be blamed, not I, if 

the lyre so long divine 
Degenerates into hands like mine. 

At any rate, however all this may be, what I here inscribe to 
you, my friend and teacher, I am confident is not unworthy of you. 
It is not what I have done ; it is what I have tried to do. As such 
I beg you to accept it, and to believe me still, though now so 
seldom near you, 

Your admiring and affectionate friend, 

W. H. MALLOCK. 

P.S. — Much of the substance of the following book you have 
seen already, in two Essays of mine that were published in the 
4 Contemporary Review/ and in five Essays that were published in 
the * Nineteenth Century/ It had at one time been my intention, 
by the kindness of the respective Editors, to have reprinted these 
Essays in their original form. But there was so much to add, to 
omit, to rearrange, and to join together, that I have found it neces* 
sary to rewrite nearly the whole ; and thus you will find the present 
volume virtually new. 

Torquay: May 187*. 
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But social health is nothing but the personal health of all the members 

of the society . 42 

tt is not happiness itself, but the negative conditions that make happi- 
ness for all 43 

Still less is social health any high kind of happiness • • • , 45 

[t ean only be maintained to be so, by supposing .... 40 
Either, that all kinds of happiness are equally high that do not inter* 

fere with others 46 

3r, that it is only a high kind of happiness that can be shared Dy all • 47 

Both of which suppositions are false ....... 48 

rhe conditions of social health are a moral end only when we each 

feel a personal delight in maintaining them 48 

[n this case they will supply us with a small portion of the moral aid 

needed 60 

But this case is not a possible one 51 

Fhere is indeed the natural impulse of sympathy that might tend to 

make it so 51 

But this is counterbalanced by the corresponding impulse of selfish- 
ness 62 

And this impulse of sympathy itself is of very limited power . . 53 

Except under very rare conditions 53 

The conditions of general happiness are far too vague to do more than 

very slightly excite it 64 

Or give it power enough to neutralise any personal temptation . . 55 

At all events they would excite no enthusiasm 56 

For this purpose there must be some prize before us, of recognised 

positive value, more or less definite 67 

And before all things, to be enjoyed by us individually ... 57 
Unless this prize be of great value to begin with, its value will not 

become great because great numbers obtain it 60 

Nor until we know what it is, do we gain anything by the hope that 

men may more completely make it their own in the future • • 61 
The modern positive school requires a great general enthusiasm for the 

general good 62 

They therefore presuppose an extreme value for the individual good . 63 

Our first enquiry must be therefore what the higher individual good is 64 



CHAPTER IV. 

GOODNESS AS ITS OWN REWARD. 

What has been said in the last chapter is really admitted by the posi- 
tive school themselves • % ....♦%% ^& 
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As we can learn explicitly from George Eliot • • • * • 

In Daniel Deronda 

That the fundamental moral question is, ' In what way shall the indi- 
vidual make life pleasant f 

And the right way, for the positivists, as for the Christians! is an in- 
ward way 

The moral end is a certain inward state of the heart, and the posi- 
tivists say it is a sufficient attraction in itself, without any aid 
from religion 

And they support this view by numerous examples • • • • 

But all such examples are useless • . 

Because though we may get rid of religion in its pure form • 

There is much that we hare not got rid of, embodied still in the moral 
end 

To test the intrinsic value of the end, we must sublimate this religion 
out of it 

For this purpose we will consider, first, the three general character- 
istics of the moral end, viz. : • • • . . . . . 

Its inwardness .••*.••.... 

Its importance 

And its absolute character 

Now all these three characteristics can be explained by religion • . 

And cannot be explained without it 

The positive moral end must therefore be completely divested of them 

The next question is, will it be equally attractive then F • 
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CHAPTER V. 

LOVE AS A TEST OF GOODNESS. 

The positivists represent love as a thing whose value is self-dependent 
And which gives to life a positive and incalculable worth . • . 
But this is supposed to be true of one form of love only . • . . 
And the very opposite is supposed to hold good of all other forms 
The right form depends on the conformity of each of the lovers to a 

certain inward standard 

As we can see exemplified in the case of Othello and Desdemona, etc. 
The kind and not the degree of the love is what gives love its special 

value 

And the selection of this kind can be neither made nor justified on 

positive principles • 
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Lb the following quotations from Theophile Gautier will show us • 94 

Which are supposed by many to embody the true view of love . • 94 
According to this view, purity is simply a disease both in man and 

woman, or at any rate no merit 99 

[f love is to be a moral end, this view must be absolutely condemned • 99 

[Jut positivism cannot condemn it, or support the opposite view • . 100 

Ka we shall see by recurring to Professor Huxley's argument . • 101 
Which will show us that all moral language as applied to love is 

either distinctly religious or else altogether ludicrous . . . lOfit 
For it is clearly only on moral grounds that we can give that blame to 

vice, which is the measure of the praise we give to virtue . • . 108 
rhe misery of the former depends on religious anticipations • . 104 
And so does also the blessedness of the latter. • • . 106 
As we can see in numerous literary expressions of it . . • . 106 
Positivism, by destroying these anticipations, changes the whole char- 
acter of the love in question • 108 

Ajid prevents love from supplying us with any moral standard . .110 
rhe loss sustained by love will indicate the general loss sustained by 

life 110 
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UFB AS ITS OWN REWARD. 

We most now examine what will be the practical result on life in 

general of the loss just indicated . . . . . . . 112 

To do this, we will take life as reflected in the mirror of the great 

dramatic art of the world US 

Ajid this will show us how the moral judgment is the chief faculty to 

which all that is great or intense in this art appeals • • .115 

We shall see this, for instance, in Macbeth . . • . • . 116 

In Samlet 116 

In Antigone . . . . . 117 

In Measure for Measure, and in Faust 117 

And also in degraded art just as well as in sublime art • • . • 118 

In profligate and cynical art, such as Oongreve's 119 

And in concupiscent art . • • . . • • . , • 119 

8uch as Mademoiselle de Ma*pm 120 

Or such works as that of Meursius, or the worst scenes in Petronius . 120 
The supernatural moral judgment is the chief thing everywhere . .121 

T*ke away this judgment, and art loses all its strange interest • • 122 
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And so will it be with life 

The moral landscape will be ruined , , 

Even the mere sensuous joy of living in health will grow duller . , 
Nor will culture be of the least avail without the supernatural moral 

element ........... 

Nor will the devotion to truth for its own sake, which is the last 

refuge of the poaitivists when in despair 

For this last has no meaning whatever, except as a form of concrete 

theism : 

The reverence for Nature is but another form of the devotion to truth, 

and its only possible meaning is equally theistic . . > . 
Thus all the higher resources of positivism fail together . , , \ 
And the highest positive value of life would be something less than its 

present value 137 
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THE SUPERSTITION OF POSITIVISM. 



Conception of progress becomes evident. ..... 1 

Its object is far more plainly an illusion than the Christian heaven . . 

All the objections urged against the latter apply with far mom force 
to the former .......... 

As a matter of fact, there is no possible object Sufficient to start the 

enthusiasm required by the positivista 141 

To make the required enthusiasm possible hunwn nature would have to 
be completely changed 142 

Two existing qualities, for instance, would have to be magnified to an 

impossible extent— imagination , , , , . . . ] j:t 

And unselfishness 144 

If we state the positive system in terras of common life, its visionary 

character becomes evident 14fi 

The examples which have suggested its possibility are quite misleading 14U 

The positive system is really far more based on superstition than any 

religion 143 

Its appearance can only be accounted for by the characters and circum- 
stances of its originators 1 .| - 

And a consideration of these will help us more than anything to esti- 
mate it rightly 151 

And will let us see that its only practical tendency is to deaden all 

our present interests, not to create any new ones .... 163 
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CHAPTER VHL 

THE PRACTICAL PBOSPECT. 

It is not contended that the prospect just described will, as a fact, ever 

be realised 165 

Bat only that it will be realised if certain other prospects are realised 157 

Which prospects may or may not be visionary ..... 158 

Bat the progress towards which is already begun . 158 

And also thejotber results, that have been described already • . • 159 
Positive principles have already produced a moral deterioration, even 

in places where we should least imagine it . • • . . 159 

As we shall see if we pierce beneath the surface 160 

In the curious condition of men who have lost faith, but have retained 

the love of virtue 160 

The struggle was hard, when they had all the helps of religion • • 161 

It is harder now 161 

Conscience still survives, but it has lost its restraining power • • 162 

Temptation almost inevitably dethrones it 163 

And its full prestige can never be recovered 164 

It can do nothing but deplore ; it cannot remedy .... 164 

In such cases the mind's decadence has begun ; and its symptoms are . 165 

Self-reproach • ••... 165 

Life-weariness . • . . 165 

And indifference . . . . 166 

The class of men to whom this applies is increasing, and they are the 

true representatives of the work of positive thought . . . 166 

It is hard to realise this ominous fact 167 

Bat by looking steadily and dispassionately at the characteristics of 

the present epoch we may learn to do so 168 

We shall see that the opinions now forming will have a weight and 

power that no opinions ever had before 168 

And their tendency, as yet latent, towards pessimism is therefore most 

momentous 169 

If it is to be cured, it must be faced 169 

It takes the form of a suppressed longing for the religious faith that is 

lost 170 

And this longing is wide-spread, though only expressed indirectly . 170 

It is felt even by men of science 171 

Bat the longing seems fruitless ........ 172 

This dejection is in fact shared by the believers 172 

And is even authoritatively recognised by Catholicism • • • 173 
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The great question for the world now, and the one on which its whole 
future depends, is, will the lost faith ever be recovered P • . • 174 

The answer to this will probably have to be decisive! one way or the 
other ••••...,-•••» 174 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE LOGIC OF SCIENTIFIC NEGATION. 

What gives the denials of positivism their general weight, is the im- 
pression that they represent reason 176 

They are supported by three kinds of arguments : physical, moral, and 
historical 177 

The two first bear upon all religion j the latter only on special revela- 
tions , . 177 

Natural religion is the belief in God, immortality, and the possibility 
of miracles generally ....... . 178 

Physical science prefers to destroy natural religion by its connection of 
mind with matter 179 

1st. Making conscious life a function of the brain. 2nd. Evolving the 
living organisms from lifeless matter. 3rd. Making this material 
evolution automatic .......... 179 

Thus all external proofs of God are destroyed • • • • • 181 

And also of the soul's immortality 181 

External proof is declared to be the test of reality • • • • 182 

And therefore all religion is set down as a dream 183 

But we believe that proof is the test of reality, not because it is proved 
to be so, but because of the authority of those who tell us so . 184 

But it will be found that these men do not understand their own prin- 
ciple 184 

And, that in what they consider their most important conclusions they 
emphatically disregard it 186 

One or other, therefore, of their opinions is worthless — their denial of 
religion or their affirmation of morality 187 

But we shall see this more clearly in considering the question of con- 
sciousness and will • • . 187 

We shall see that, as far as science can inform us, man is nothing but 
an automaton 188 

But the positive school are afraid to admit this . . . . . 188 

And not daring to meet the question, they make a desperate effort to 
confuse it. 189 

Two problems are involved in the matter : 1st How is brain action 
connected with consciousness •••%•%« "\$fa 
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2nd. la the consciousness that is connected with it something separable 
from, and independent of it 190 

The first of these problems has no bearing at all on any moral or re- 
ligious question. It is insoluble. It leaves us not in doubt, but in 
ignorance 191 

The doubt, and the religious question is connected solely with the 
second problem •••••• 194 

To which there are two alternative solutions • • • • • 194 
l And modern science is so confused that it will accept neither. • • 19f 

As Dr. Tyndall's treatment of the subject very forcibly shows us . 196 

And Dr. Tyndall in this way is a perfect representative of the whole 
modern positive school 197 

Let us compare the molecules of the brain to the six moving billiard- 
balls 197 

The question is, are these movements due to the stroke of one cue or 
oftwo 198 

The positive school profess to answer this question both ways. « . 200 

But this profession is nonsense 201 

What they really mean is, 1st. That the connection of consciousness 
with matter is a mystery ; as to that they can give no answer. 2nd. 
That as to whether consciousness is wholly a material thing or no, 
they will give no answer • • • • 202 

But why are they in this state of suspense P 203 

Though their system does not in the least require the hypothesis of an 
immaterial element in consciousness 204 

They see that the moral value of life does 204 

The same reasons that will warrant their saying it may exist, will 
constrain them to say it mutt • • » . . ... 205 

Physical science, with its proofs, can say nothing in the matter! either 
as to will, immortality, or God . 207 

But, on the other hand, it will force us, if we believe in will, to admit 
the reality of miracles 207 

So far as science goes, morality and religion are both on the same 
footing. t ♦ 208 
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MORALITY AND NATURAL THEISM. 

Supposing science not to be inconsistent with theism, may not theism 

be inconsistent with morality P 211 
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It seems to be si; but it is no more bo than is morality with itself. 

Two difficulties common to both : — let. The existence of evil ; 2nd, 

Man's free will and Qod'a free will 

James Mill's statement of the ciuo represents the popular anti-religious 

arguments 21 a 

But his way of putting the cose is full of distortion and exaggeration . 2i3 
Though certain of the difficulties he pointed out were real . . . 214 
And those we cannot explain away ; but if we are to believe in our 

moral being at all, we must one and all accept , . . . 215 

We can escape from them by none of the rationalistic substitutes for 
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A similar difficulty is the freedom of the will. ■ . ■ , . 219 

This belief is an intellectual impossibility 220 

But at the same time a moral necessity 222 

It is typical of all the difficulties attendant on an assent to our own 

moral nature 22S 

The vaguer difficulties that appeal to the moral iviityination we must 

meet in the same way .......•■ 228 
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Should the intellect of the world return to theism, will it ever again 

acknowledge a special revelation P ...... 220 

We can see that this is an urgent question 227 

By many general considerations 227 

Especially the career of Protestantism 228 

Which is visibly evaporating into a mere natural theism . , . 280 

And, as such, is losing all restraining power in the world , . . 232 
Where then shall we look for a revelation P Nut in any of the Eastern 

creeds 236 

The claims of the Eoman Church are the only ones worth considering 237 
Her position is absolutely distinct from that of Protestantism, and she 

is not involved in its fall 237 

Tn theory she is all that the enlightened world could require . , 238 

The only question is, is she so in practice P This brings us to difficulties 241 
1st. The partial success of her revelation ; and her supposed condemna- 
tion of the virtues of unbelievers. But her partial success is 

■imply the old mystery of evil , 24? 
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And through her infinite charity, she does nothing to increase that 

difficulty 243 

The value of orthodoxy is analogous to the value of true physical 

science 244 

All should try to learn the truth who can ; hut we do not condemn 

others who cannot 245 

Even amongst Catholics generally no recondite theological knowledge 

is required 246 

The facts of the Catholic religion are simple. Theology is the complex 

scientific explanation of them 246 
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developed under a supernatural tutelage , • « • • 253 
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UNIVERSAL HISTORY AND THE CLAIMS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
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The Catholic Church teaches us to believe the Bible for her sake, not 
her for the Bible's 2(50 
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And even though her dogmas may hare existed in some form else- 
where, they become new revelation* to us, by her supernatural se- 
lection of them • 262 

The Church is a living organism, for eyer selecting and assimilating 
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Even from amongst the wisdom of her bitterest enemies • . . 264 

All false revelations, in so far as they have professed to be infallible, 
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Catholicism has succeeded in the same attempt in which they have 
failed . . 268 
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BELIEF AND WILL. 

The aim of this book 269 

Has been to clear the great question as to man's nature, and the proper 

way of regarding him, from the confusion at present surrounding it 270 
And to show that the answer will finally rest, not on outer evidence, 

but on himself! and on his own wiU, if he have a will • • • 273 



NOTE. 

In this book the words 'positive,' l positivist? and 'positivism ' are of 

constant occurrence as applied to modern thought and thinkers. 

To avoid any chance of confusion or misconception, it will be well 

to say that these words as used by me have no special reference to 

the system of Comte or his disciples, bnt are applied to the common 

views and position of the whole scientific school, one of the most 

eminent members of which — I mean Professor Hnxley — has been 

the most trenchant and contemptuous critic that ( positivism ' in its 

narrower sense has met with. Over 'positivism' in this sense 

Professor Huxley and Mr. Frederic Harrison have had some public 

battles. Positivism in the sense in which it is used by me, applies 

to the principles as to which the above writers explicitly agree, not 

to those as to which they differ. 

W. H. M. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE NEW IMPOST OF THE QUESTION. 

1 A change was earning over the world, the meaning and directum of which 
wen still is hidden from us, a change from era to era. 9 — Fronde's History of 
England, ch. L 

What I am about to deal with in this book is a question 
which may well strike many, at first sight, as a question 
that has no serious meaning, or none at any rate for the 
sane and healthy mind. I am about to attempt enquiring, 
not sentimentally, but with all calmness and sobriety, into 
the true value of this human life of ours, as tried by those 
tests of reality which the modern world is accepting, and 
to ask dispassionately if it be really worth the living. 
The enquiry certainly has often been made before ; but it 
has never been made properly ; it has neVfer been made 
in the true scientific spirit. It has always been vitiated 
either by diffidence or by personal feeling ; and the positive 
school, though they rejoice to question everything else, 
have practically, at least in this country, left the worth of 
life alone. They may now and then, perhaps, have affected 
to examine it ; but their examination has been merely 

B 
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format, like that of a custom-house officer, who passes a 
portmanteau which he has only opened. They have been 
as tender with it as Don Quixote was with his mended 
helmet, when he would not put his card-paper vizor to the 
test of the steel sword. I propose to supply this deficiency 
in their investigations. I propose to apply exact thought 
to the only great subject to which it has not been applied 
already. 

Numbers, as I have just said, will of course think 
this useless. They will think that the question never 
really was an open one ; or that, if it ever were so, the 
common sense of mankind has long ago finally settled it. 
To ask it again, they will think idle, or worse than idle. 
It will express to them, if it expresses anything, no per- 
plexity of the intellect, but merely some vague disease of 
the feelings. They will say that it is but the old ej; 
lation of satiety or despair, as old as human nature il 
it ia a kind of maundering common to all moral dyspe' 
they have often heard it before, and they wish they 
never hear it again. 

But let them be a little less impatient. Let them 
look at the question closer, and more calmly ; and it will 
not be long before its import begins to change for them. 
They will see that though it may have often been asked 
idly, it is yet capable of a meaning that is very far from 
idle ; and that however old they may think it, yet as 
asked by our generation it is really completely new — that 
it bears a meaning which is indeed not far from any one of 
them, but which is practical and pressing — I might almost 
say portentous — and which is something literally unex- 
ampled in the past history of mankind. 
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I am aware that this position is not only not at first 
sight obvious, but that, even when better understood, it will 
probably be called false. My first care, therefore, will be 
to explain it at length, and clearly. For this purpose we 
must consider two points in order ; first, what is the exact 
doubt we intend to express by our question ; and next, 
why this doubt should in our day have such a new 
significance. 

Let us then make it quite plain, at starting, that when 
we ask c Is life worth living ? ' we are not asking whether 
its balance of pains is necessarily and always in excess of 
its balance of pleasures. We are not asking whether 
anyone ha? been, or whether anyone is happy. To the 
unjaundiced eye nothing is more clear than that happiness 
of various kinds has been, and is, continually attained by 
men. And ingenious pessimists do but waste their labour 
wheil they try to convince a happy man that he really 
must be miserable. What I am going to discuss is not 
the superfluous truism that life has been found worth 
living by many ; but the profoundly different proposition 
that it ought to be found worth living by all. For this 
is what life is pronounced to be, when those claims are 
made for it that at present universally are made ; when, 
as a general truth, it is said to be worth living ; or when 
any of those august epithets are applied to it that are 
at present applied so constantly. At present, as we all 
know, it is called sacred, solemn, earnest, significant, and 
so forth. To withhold such epithets is considered a kind 
of blasphemy. And the meaning of all such language is 
this : it means that life has some deep inherent worth of 
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its own, beyond what it can acquire or lose by the caprice 
of circumstance — a worth, which though it may be m< 
fully revealed to a man, through certain forms of success, 
is yet not destroyed or made a minus quantity by failure. 
Certain forms of love, for instance, are held in a special 
way to reveal this worth to us ; but the worth that a 
successful love is thus supposed to reveal is a worth that 
a hopeless love is supposed not to destroy. The worth 1 
a part of life's essence, not a mere chance accident, a 
health or riches are ; and we are supposed to lose it b; 

acts but our own. 

Now it is evident that such a worth as this, is, in on 
sense, no mere fancy. Numbers actually have found it 
and numbers actually still continue to find it. The ques- 
tion is not whether the worth exists, but on what is thi 
worth based. How far is the treasure incorruptible ; ane 
how far will our increasing knowledge act as moth ant 
rust to it ? There are some things whose value is com- 
pletely established by the mere fact that men do vah 
them. They appeal to single tastes, they defy furth< 
analysis, and they thus form, as it were, the bases of al 
pleasures and happiness. But these are few in number 
they are hardly ever met with in a perfectly pure state 
and their effect, when they are so met, is either momen- 
tary, or far from vivid. As a rule they are found in com- 
binations of great complexity, fused into an infinity of 
new substances by the action of beliefs and associations ; 
and these two agents are often of more importance in the 
result than are the things they act upon. Take for 
instance a boy at Eton or Oxford, who affects a taste 
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in wine. Give him a bottle of gooseberry champagne ; 
tell him it is of the finest brand, and that it cost two 
hundred shillings a dozen. He mil sniff, and wink at it 
in ecstasy ; he will sip it slowly with an air of knowing 
reverence ; and his enjoyment of it probably will be far 
keener than it would be were the wine really all he 
fancies it, and he had lived years enough to have come 
to discern its qualities. Here the part played by belief 
and associations is of course evident. The boy's enjoy- 
ment is real, and it rests to a certain extent on a foun- 
dation of solid fact ; the taste of the gooseberry cham- 
pagne is an actual pleasure to his palate. Anything 
nauseous, black dose for instance, could never help him to 
rise to the state of delight in question. But this simple 
pleasure of sense is but a small part of the pleasure he 
actually experiences. That pleasure, as a whole, is a highly 
complex thing, and rests mainly on a basis that, by a 
little knowledge, could be destroyed in a single moment. 
Tell the boy what the champagne really is, he has been 
praising ; and the state of his mind and face will undergo 
a curious transformation. Our sense of the worth of life, 
is similar in its complexity to the boy's sense of the worth 
of his wine. Beliefs and associations play exactly the 
same part in it. The beliefs in this last case may of 
course be truer. The question that I have to ask is, are 
they ? In some individual cases certainly, they have not 
been. Miss Harriet Martineau, for instance, judging life 
from her own experience of it, was quite persuaded that it 
was a most solemn and satisfactory thing, and she has told 
the world as much, in no hesitating manner. But a part 
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at least of the solemn satisfaction she felt in it was due t 
a grotesque over-estimate of her own social and intel- 
lectual importance. Here then was a worth in life, : 
enough to the person who found it, but which a littl 
knowledge of the world would have at once taken away 
from her. Doe3 the general reverence with which life i3 
at present regarded rest in any degree upon any similar 
misconception? And if so, to what extent does it? 
Will it fall to pieces before the breath of a larger know- 
ledge? or has it that firm foundation in fact that wil 
enable it to survive in spite of all enlightenment, an 
perhaps even to increase in consequence of it? 

Such is the outline of the question I propose to dea 
with. I will now show why it is so pressing, and why 
in the present crisis of thought, it is so needful that i 
should be dealt with. The first impression it product 
as I have said, is that it is superfluous. Our belief i 
life seems to rest on too wide an experience for us t 
entertain any genuine doubt of the truth of it. But thi 
first impression does not go for much. It is a mei 
superficial thing, and will wear off immediately. "W 
have but to remember that a belief that was supposed t 
rest on an equally wide basis — the belief in God, and in 
supernatural order — has in these days, not been question© 
only, but has been to a great degree annihilated. Th 
only philosophy that belongs to the present age, the onl 
philosophy that is a really new agent in progress, ] 
declared this belief to be a dissolving dream of the pas 
And this belief, as we shall see presently, is, amongst 
civilised men at least, far older than the belief in life ; 
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has been far more widely spread, and experience has been 
held to confirm it with an equal certainty. If this then 
is inevitably disintegrated by the action of a widening 
knowledge, it cannot be taken for granted that the belief 
in life will not fore likewise. It may do so ; but until we 
have examined it more closely we cannot be certain that 
it wilL Common consent and experience, until they are 
analysed, are fallacious tests for the seekers after positive 
truth. The emotions may forbid us to ask our question ; 
but in modern philosophy the emotions play no part as 
organs of discovery. They are facts in themselves, and 
as such are of course of value ; but they point to no facts 
beyond themselves. That men loved God and felt his 
presence close to them proves nothing, to the positive 
thinker, as to God's existence. Nor will the mere emotion 
of reverence towards life necessarily go any farther to- 
wards proving that life deserves reverence. It is distinctly 
asserted by the modern school that the right state in which 
to approach everything is a state of enlightened scepti- 
cism. We are to consider everything doubtful, until it is 
proved certain, or unless, fix>m its very nature, it is not 
possible to doubt it. 

Nor is this all ; for, apart from these modern canons, 
the question of life's worth has, as a matter of fact, been 
always recognised as in a certain sense an open one. The 
greatest intellects of the world, in all ages, have been at 
times inclined to doubt it. And these times have not 
seemed to them times of blindness ; but on the contrary, of 
specially clear insight. Scales, as it were, have fallen from 
their eyes for a moment or two, and the beauty and worth 
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of existence has appeared to them as but a deceiving show. 
An entire book of the Hebrew Scriptures ia devoted to 
a deliberate exposition of this philosophy. In ' the most 
high and palmy state ' of Athens it was expressed fitfully 
also as the deepest wisdom of her moBt triumphant 
dramatist. 1 And in Shakspeare it appears so constantly, 
that it must evidently have had for him some directly 
personal meaning. 

This view, however, even by most of those who have 
held it, has been felt to be really only a half-view in the 
guise of a whole one. To Shakspeare, for instance, it was 
full of a profound terror. It crushed, and appalled, and 
touched him ; and there was not only implied in it that 
for us life does mean little, but that by some possibility 
it might have meant much. Or else, if the pessimism 
has been more complete than this, it has probably been 
adopted as a kind of solemn affectation, or has else been 
lamented as a form of diseased melancholy. It is a 
that healthy intellects have hitherto declined to enti 
Its advocates have been met with neglect, contempt, 
castigatiou, not with arguments. They have been piti< 
as insane, avoided as cynical, or passed over as frivoloi 
And yet, but for one reason, to that whole Europi 
world whose progress we are now inheriting, this view woi 
have seemed not only not untenable, but even obvioi 
The emptiness of the things of this life, the incompl 
ness of even its highest pleasures, and their utter pow< 
lessness to make us really happy, has been, for fift 
hundred years, a commonplace, both with saints 

1 Vide SophQclee, (Edijmi CWonew. 
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sages. The conception that anything in this life could 
of itself be of any great moment to us, was considered 
as much a puerility ridiculous in a man of the world, as a 
piece of worldliness wicked in a man of God. Experience 
of life, and meditation on life, seemed to teach nothing 
but the same lesson, seemed to preach a sermon de con- 
iemptu mundi. The view the eager monk began with, the 
sated monarch ended with. This, however, was but half 
the case. There was something more to come, by which 
this view was altogether transmuted, and which made the 
wilderness and the waste place at once blossom as the rose. 
Judged of by itself, this life would indeed be vanity ; but 
it waa not to be judged of by itself. All its ways seemed 
to break short aimlessly in precipices, or to be lost hope- 
lessly in deserts. They led to no visible end. True ; but 
they led to ends that were invisible — to spiritual and 
eternal destinies, to triumphs beyond all hope, and por- 
tentous failures beyond all fear. This all men might see, 
if they would only choose to see. The most trivial of our 
daily actions became thus invested with an immeasurable 
meaning. life was thus evidently not vanity, not an 
idiot's tale, not unprofitable ; those who affected to think 
it was, were naturally disregarded as either insane or 
insincere : and we may thus admit that hitherto, for the 
progressive nations of the world, the worth of life has 
been capable of demonstration, and has been safe beyond 
the reach of any rational questioning. 

But now, under the influence of positive thought, all 
this is changing. Life, as we have all of us inherited 
it, is coloured with the intense colours of Christianity ; 
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let lis ourselves be personally Christians or not, we are 
instinct with feelings with regard to it that were appli- 
cable to it in its Christian state : and these feelings it is that 
we are still resolved to retain. As a popular English 
exponent of the new school says : ' All positive methods 
of treating man, of a comprehensive kind, adopt to the 
full all that has ever been said about the dignity of man's 
moral and spiritual life.' But here comes the difficulty. 
This adoption we speak of must be justified upon quite 
new grounds. Indeed it is practically the boast of ita 
advocates that it must be. An extreme value, as we see, 
they are resolved to give to life ; they will not tolerate 
those who deny its existence. But they are obliged to 
find it in the very place where hitherto it has been thought 
to be conspicuous by its absence. It is to be found in no 
better or wider future, where injustice shall be turned to 

I justice, trouble into rest, and blindness into clear sight; 

1 for no such future awaits us. It is to be found in life 
itself, in this earthly life, this life between the cradle and 
the grave ; and though imagination and sympathy may 
enlarge and extend this for the individual, yet the limits of 
its extension are very eoon arrived at. It is limited by 
the time the human race can exist, by the space in the 
miiverse that the human race occupies, and the capacities 
of enjoyment that the human race possesses. Here, then, 
is a distinct and intelligible task that the positive thinkers 
have set themselves. They have taken everything away 
from life that to wise men hitherto has seemed to redeem 
it from vanity. They have to prove to us that they have 
not left it vain. They have to prove those things to be 
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solid that have hitherto been thought hollow; those 
things to be serious that have hitherto been thought con- 
temptible. They must prove to us that we shall be con- 
tented with what has never yet contented us, and that 
the widest minds will thrive within limits that have 
hitherto been thought too narrow for the narrowest 

Now, of course, so far as we can tell without exa- 
mining the matter, they may be able to accomplish this 
revolution. There is nothing on the face of it that is 
impossible. It may be that our eyes are only blinded to 
the beauty of the earth by having gazed so long and so 
vainly into an empty heaven, and that when we have 
learnt to use them a little more to the purpose, we 
shall see close at hand in this life what we had been 
looking for, all this while, in another. But still, even if 
this revolution be possible, the fact remains that it is a 
revolution, and it cannot be accomplished without some 
effort. Our positive thinkera have a case to be proved. 
They must not beg the very point that is most open to 
contradiction, and which, when once duly apprehended, 
will be most sure to provoke it. If this life be not inca- 
pable of satisfying us, let them show us conclusively that 
it is not. But they can hardly expect that, without any 
such showing at all, the world will deliberately repel as a 
blasphemy what it has hitherto accepted as a common- 
place. 

This objection is itself so obvious that it has not 
escaped notice. But the very fact of its obviousness has 
tended to hide the true force of it, and coming so readily 
to the surface, it has been set down as superficial. It is, 
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however, very constantly recognised, and is being met on 
all sides with a very elaborate answer. It is this answer 
that I shall now proceed to consider. It is a very 
important one, and it deserves our most close attention, 
as it contains the chief present argument for the positive 
faith in life. I shall show how this argument is vitiated 
by a fundamental fallacy. 

It is admitted that to a hasty glance there may cer- 
tainly seem some danger of our faith in life's value col- 
lapsing, together with our belief in God. It is admitt 
that this is not in the least irrational. But it is contend* 
that a scientific study of the past will show us that th< 
fears are groundless, and will reassure us as to the future. 
We are referred to a new branch of knowledge, the phi- 
losophy of history, and we are assured that by this all 
our doubts will be set at rest. This philosophy of his- 
tory is thought to resemble, on an extended scale, the 
practical wisdom learnt by the man of the world. As 
long as a man is inexperienced and new to life, each 
calamity as it comes to him seems something unique and 
overwhelming, but as he lives on, suffers more of them, 
and yet finds that he is not overwhelmed, he learns to 
reduce them to their right dimensions, and is able, with 
sufficient self-possession, to let each of them teach some 
useful lesson to him. 

Thus we, it is said, if we were not better instructed, 
might naturally take the present decline of faith to be an 
unprecedented calamity that was ushering in an eve of 
darkness and utter ruin. But the philosophy of history 
puts the whole matter in a different light. It teaches us 
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that the condition of the world in our day, though not 
normal, is yet by no means peculiar. It points to 
numerous parallels in former ages, and treats the rise antf/ 
fall of creeds as regular phenomena in human history/ 
whose causes and recurrence we can distinctly trace. 
Other nations and races have had creeds, and have lost 
them ; they have thought, as some of us think, that the 
loss would ruin them : and yet they have not been ruined. 
Creeds, it is contended, were imaginative, provisional, and 
mistaken expressions of the underlying and indestructible 
sense of the nobility of human life. They were artistic, 
not scientific. A statue of Apollo, for instance, or a 
picture of the Madonna, were really representations of 
what men aimed at producing on earth, not of what 
actually had any existence in heaven. And if we look 
back at the greatest civilisations of antiquity, we shall 
find, it is said, that what gave them vigour and intensity 
were purely human interests : and though religion may 
certainly have had some reflex action on life, this action 
was either merely political or was else injurious. 

It is thus that that intense Greek life is presented to 
us, the influence of which is still felt in the world. Its 
main stimulus we are told was frankly human. It would 
have lost none of its keenness if its theology had been 
taken from it. And there, it is said, we see the positive 
worth of life ; we see already realised what we are now 
growing to realise once more. Christianity, with its 
supernatural aims and objects, is spoken of as an c episode I 
of disease and delirium ; ' it is a confusing dream, from 
which we are at last awajting ; and the feelings of the 
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modern school are expressed in the following sentence c 
a distinguished modern writer : ' ' Just as the traveller? he 
says, ' who has been worn to the bone by years of iceary 
striving among men of anot/ier skin, suddenly gazes with 
doubting eyes upon the white face of a brother, so if we 
travel backwards in thought over the darker ages of tlte 
history of Europe we at length reach back witli such 
bounding heart to men who had like hopes witli ourselves, 
and shake hands aci-oss that vast, with . . . our i 
spiritual ancestors.' 

Nor are the Greeks the only nation whose history i 
supposed to be thus so reassuring to us. The early Jew 
are pointed to, in the same way, as having felt pre- 
eminently the dignity of this life, and having yet been 
absolutely without any belief in another. But the 
example, which for us is perhaps the most forcible of s 
is to be found in the history of Rome, during her yeai 
of widest activity. We are told to look at such men e 
Cicero or as C&sar — above all to such men as Caesar— 
and to remember what a reality life was to them. Cffiss 
certainly had little religion enough ; and what he maj 
have had, played no part in making his life earnest, 
took the world as he found it, as all healthy men havi 
taken it ; and, as it is said, all healthy men will still con- 
tinue to take it. Nor was such a life as Cesar's peculiai 
to himself. It represents that purely human life that 
flourished generally in such vigour amongst the Romans 
And the consideration of it is said to be all the more 

1 Professor Cli flbrt : whose study of hiatory leads him to regard Catholi 
cism as nothing more than an ' episode ' in the history of Western progreai 
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instructive, because it flourished in the face of just the 
same conditions that we think so disheartening now. 
There was in those times, as there is in ours, a wide dis- \ 
integration of the old faiths ; and to many, then as now,/ 
this fact seemed at once sad and terrifying. As we reac 
Juvenal, Petronius, Lucian, or Apuleius, we are astoundec 
at the likeness of those times to these. Even in minute 
details, they correspond with a marvellous exactnessA 
And hence there seems a strange force in the statement 
that history repeats itself, and that the wisdom learnt from 
the past can be applied to the present and the future. 

But all this, though it is doubtless true, is in reality 
only half the truth ; and as used in the arguments of the 
day, it amounts practically to a profound falsehood. His- 
tory in a certain sense, of course, does repeat itself ; and 
the thing that has been is in a certain sense the thing 
that shall be. But there is a deeper and a wider sense in 
which this is not so. Let us take the life of an individual 
man, for instance. A man of fifty will retain very likely 
many of the tastes and tricks that were his, when a boy 
of ten : and people who have known him long will often 
exclaim that he is just the same as he always was. But in 
spite of this, they will know that he is very different. His 
hopes will have dwindled down ; the glow, the colour, and 
the bright haze will have gone from them ; things that 
once amused him will amuse him no more: things he 
once thought important, he will consider weary trifles ; 
and if he thinks anything serious at all, they will not be 
things he thought serious when a boy. The same thing 
is true of the year, and its changing seasons. The history 
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of a single year may be, in one sense, said to repeat itself 
every day. There is the same recurrence of light and dark- 
ness, of sunrise and of sunset : and a man who had lived 
only for a month or two, might fancy that this recurrence 
was complete. But let him live a little longer, and he 
will come to see that this is not so. Slowly through the 
summer he will begin to discern a change ; until at last 
he can contrast the days and nights of winter with the 
days and nights of summer, and see how flowers that once 
opened fresh every morning, now never open or close at all. 
Then he will see that the two seasons, though in many points 
so like each other, are yet, in a far deeper way, different. 
And so it is with the world's history. Isolate certain 
phenomena, and they do, without doubt, repeat them- 
selves ; but it is only when isolated that they can be said 
to do so. In many points the European thought and 
civilisation of to-day may seem to be a repetition of what 
has been before ; we may fancy that we recognise our 
brothers in the past, and that we can, as the writer above 
quoted says, shake hands with them across the intervening 
years. But this is really only a deceiving fancy, when 
applied to such deep and universal questions as those we 
have now to deal with — to religion, to positive thought, 
and to the worth of life. The positivists and the unbelievers 
of the modern world, are not the same as those of the 
ancient world. Even when their language is identical, 
there is an immeasurable gulf between them. In our 
denials and assertions there are certain new factors, which 
at once make all such comparisons worthless. The impor- 
tance of these will by-aud-by appear more clearly, but I 
ihall give a brief account of them now. 
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The first of these factors is the existence of Christianity, 
and that vast and undoubted change in the world of 
which it has been at once the cause and the index. It 
has done a work, and that work still remains : and we all 
feel the effects of it, whether we will or no. Described 
in the most general way, that work has been this. The 
supernatural, in the ancient world, was something vague 
and indefinite : and the classical theologies at any rate, 
though they were to some extent formal embodiments of 
it, could embody really but a very small part. Zeus and 
the Olympian hierarchies were dimly perceived to be 
encircled by some vaster mystery ; which to the popular 
mind was altogether formless, and which even such men 
as Plato could only describe inadequately. The super- 
natural was like a dim and diffused light, brighter in some 
places, and darker in others, but focalised and concen- 
trated nowhere. Christianity has focalised it, united into 
one the scattered points of brightness, and collected other 
rays that were before altogether imperceptible. That 
vague * idea of the good,' of which Plato said most men 
dimly augured the existence, but could not express their 
augury, has been given a definite shape to by Christianity 
in the form of its Deity. That Deity, from an external 
point of view, may be said to have acquired His sovereignty 
as did the Boman Cassar. He absorbed into His own person 
the offices of all the gods that were before Him, as the 
Boman Caesar absorbed all the offices of the state ; and in 
His case also, as has been said of the Boman Caesar, the 
whole was immeasurably greater than the mere sum of the 
parts. Scientifically and philosophically He became the first 

c 
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cause of the world; He became the father of the human 
soul, and its judge ; and what is more, its rest and its 
joy, and its desire. Under the light of this developed con- 
ception, man appeared an ampler being. His thoughts 
were for ever being gazed on by the great controller of all 
things ; be was made in the likeness of the Lord of lords ; 
he was of kin to the power before which all the visible 
world trembled ; and every detail in the life of a human 
soul became vaster, beyond all comparison, than the depths 
of space and time. But not only did the sense of man's 
dignity thus develop, and become definite. The accom- 
panying sense of his degradation became intenser and 
more definite also. The gloom of a sense of sin is to I 
found in 2EBchylu8, but this gloom was vague and formle; 
Christianity gave to it both depth and form; only 1 
despair that might have been produced in this way v 
now softened by hope. Christianity has, in fact, i 
clared clearly a supernatural of which men before were 
more or less ignorautly conscious. The declaration may 
or may not have been a complete one, but at any rate 

»it is the completest tliat the world has yet known. An> 
the practical result is this : when we, in these days, den; 
the supernatural, we are denying it in a way in whicl 
it was never denied before. Our denial, like our affin 
tion, is beyond all comparison more complete. The s' 
natural, for the ancient world, was like a perfume scentin 
life, out of a hundred different vessels, of which only tw 
or three were visible to the same men or nations. The 1 
therefore might get rid of these, and yet the larger pai 
of the scent would still remain to them. But for us, it 
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is as though all the perfume had been collected into a 
single vessel ; and if we get rid of this, we shall get rid of 
the scent altogether. Our air will be altogether odourless. 

The materialism of Lucretius is a good instance of 
this. In many ways his denials bear a strong resem- 
blance to ours. But the resemblance ceases a little 
below the surface. He denied the theology of his time 
as strongly as our positive thinkers deny the theology of 
ours. But the theology he denied was incomplete and 
puerile. He was not denying any 4 All-embracer and 
All-sustainer,' for he knew of none such. And his denial 
of the gods he did deny left him room for the affirma- 
tion of others, whose existence, if considered accurately t 
was equally inconsistent with his own scientific premisses. 
Again, in his denial of any immortality for man, what 
he denied is not the future that we are denying. The 
only future he knew of was one a belief in which had 
no influence on us, except for sadness. It was a protrac- 
tion only of what is worst in life ; it was in no way a 
completion of what is best in it. But with us the case 
is altogether different. Formerly the supernatural could 
not be denied completely, because it was not known 
completely. Not to affirm is a very different thing from 
to deny ; and many beliefs which the positivists of the 
modern world are denying, the positivists of the ancient 
world more or less consciously lived by. 

Next, there is this point to remember. Whilst during 
the Christian centuries, the devotion to a supernatural 
and extramundane aim has been engendering, as a 
recent writer has observed with indignation, a degrad- 

c2 
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ing 'pessimism as to the essential dignity of man* 1 the 
world which we have been to a certain extent disre- 
garding has been changing its character for us. In a 
number of ways, whilst we have not been perceiving it, 

I its objective grandeur has been dwindling ; and tho 
imagination, when again called to the feat, cannot re- 
invest it with its old gorgeous colouring. Once the 
world, with the human race, who were the masters 
of it, was a thing of vast magnitude — the centre of the 
whole creation. The mind had no larger conceptions 
that were vivid enough to dwarf it. But now all this 
has changed. In the words of a well-known modern 
English historian, ' The floor of heaven, inlaid with stars, 
has sunk back into an infinite abyss of immeasurable 
space; and the Jinn earth itself , unfixed from its foun- 
dations, is seen to be but a small atom in the awful 
vastness of the universe.' 2 The whole position, indeed, 
is reversed. The skies once seemed to pay the earth 
homage, and to serve it with light and shelter. Now 
they do nothing, so far as the imagination is coi 
cerned, but spurn and dwarf it. And when we come 
the details of the earth's surface itself, the case is j 
the same. It, in its extent, has grown little and paltry 
to us. The wonder and the mystery has gone from it. 

tA Cockney excursionist goes round it in a holiday trip ; 
there are no 
Golden cities, ten months journey deep, 
Infer Tartarian wilds ;* 
1 Mr. Frederic Harriaon 
* Mr. Frauds, History of England, chap. L 
* Wordaworlh, 
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nor do the confines of civilisation melt, as they once did, 
into any unknown and unexplored wonderlands. And 
thus a large mass of sentiment that was once powerful in 
the world is now rapidly dwindling, and, so far as we 
can see, there is nothing that can ever exactly replace it 
Patriotism, for instance, can never again be the religion 
it was to Athens, or the pride it was to Borne. Men are 
not awed and moved as they once were by local and 
material splendours. The pride of life, it is true, is still 
eagerly coveted; but by those at least who are most 
familiar with it, it is courted and sought for with a cer- 
tain contempt and cynicism. It is treated like a courtesan, 
rather than like a goddess. Whilst as to the higher 
enthusiasm that was once excited by external things, the 
world in its present state could no more work itself up 
to this than a girl, after three seasons, could again go 
for dissipation to her dolls. She might look back to the 
time of dolls with regret. She might see that the interest 
they excited in her was, perhaps, far more pleasing than 
any she had found in love. But the dolls would never 
rival her lovers, none the less; and with man, and his 
aims and objects, the case is just the same We must 
remember that to realise keenly the potency of a past) 
ideal, is no indication that practically it will ever again 
be powerful. 

Briefly, then, the positive school of to-day we see 
thus far to be in this position. It has to make demands 
upon human life that were never made before; and 
human life is, in many ways, less able than it ever was 
to answer to them. 
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But this is not all. There is a third matter yet 
left to consider — a third factor in the case, peculiar to : 
the present crisis. That is the intense self-consciousness ] 
that is now developed in the world, and which ia some- 
thing altogether new to it, During the last few genera- ' 
tions man has been curiously changing. Much of his 
old spontaneity of action has gone from him. lie has 
become a creature looking before and after ; and hia • 
native hue of resolution has been sicklied over by 
thought. We admit nothing now without question ; 
we have learnt to take to pieces all motives and actions. 
We not only know more than we have done before, but 
we are perpetually chewing the cud of our knowledge. 
Thus positive thought reduces all religions to ideals 
created by man ; and as such, not only admits that 
they have had vast influence, but teaches us also that 
we in the future imist construct new ideals for ourselves. 
Only there will be this difference. We shall now know 
that they are ideals, we shall no longer mistake them for 
objective facts. But our positive thinkers forget this. 
They forget that the ideals that were once active iu 
the world were active amongst people who thought 
that they were more than ideals, and who very certainly 
did mistake them for facts ; and they forget how different 
their position will be, as soon as their true nature is re- 
cognised. There is no example, so far as I know, to be 
found in all history, of men having been stimulated or 
affected in any important way — none, at any rate, of their 
having been restrained or curbed — by a mere ideal that 
was known to have no reality to correspond to it. A 
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child is frightened when its nurse tells it that a black 
man will come down the chimney and take it away. 
The black man, it is true, is only an ideal ; and yet the 
child is affected. But it would cease to be affected the 
instant it knew this. 

As we go on with our enquiry these considerations 
will become plainer to us. But enough has even now 
been said to show how distinct the present position is 
from any that have gone before it, and how little the 
experience of the past is really fitted to reassure us. 
Greek and Boman thought was positive, in our sense of 
the word, only in a very small degree. The thought of 
the other ancient empires was not positive at all. The 
oldest civilisation of which any record is left to us — the 
civilisation of Egypt — was based on a theism which, of 
all other theisms, most nearly approaches ours ; and the 
doctrine of a future life was first learnt by the Jews 
from their masters during the Captivity. We search 
utterly in vain through history for any parallel to our 
own negations. 

I have spoken hitherto of those peoples only whose 
history more or less directly has affected ours. But 
there is a vast portion of the human race with which, 
roughly speaking, our progress has had no connection ; 
and the religions of these races, which are now for the 
first time beginning to be accurately studied, are con- 
stantly being appealed to in support of the positive 
doctrines. Thus it is urged by Mr. Leslie Stephen that 
' the briefest outline of the religious history of mankind 
shows that creeds which can count more adherents than 
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Christianity, and have flourished through a longer period, 
have omitted all that makes the Christian doctrine of a 
future stale valuable in the eyes of its supporters ; ' and 
Dr. Tyndall points with the same delighted confidence to 
the gospel of Buddhism, as one of 'pure human ethics, 
divorced not only from Brahma and the Brahminic 
Truiily, but even from the existence of God.' 1 Many 
other such appeals are made to what are somewhat 
vaguely called ' the multitudinous creeds of the East ; ' but 
it is to Buddhism, in its various forms, that they would 
all seem to apply. Let us now consider the real result 
of them. Our positivists have appealed to Buddhism, 
and to Buddhism they shall certainly go. It is one of 
the vastest and most significant of all human facts. But 
its significance is somewhat different from what it is 
popularly supposed to be. 

That the Buddhist religion has had a wide hold on 
the world is true. Indeed, nearly half of the whole 
human race at this very moment profess it. Except tin 
Judaic, it is the oldest of existing creeds ; and beyont 
all comparison it numbers most adherents. And it i 
quite true also that it does not, in its pure state, 
teaching on the belief in any personal God, or offer as e 
end of action any happiness in any immortal life. Bui 
it does not for this reason bear any real resemblance t 
our modern Western positivism, nor give it any reason t 
be sanguine. On the contrary, it is most absolutely 
opposed to it ; and its success is due to doctrines whicl 

i Western positivism most emphatically repudiates. In t 
' Quoted hj Dr. Tyadall from Professor Bluckie. 
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first place, so far from being based on exact thought, 
Buddhism takes for its very foundation four great 
mysteries, that are explicitly beyond the reach either of 
proof or reason ; and of these the foremost and most 
intelligible is the transmigration and renewal of the 
existence of the individual. It is by this mystical 
doctrine, and by this alone, that Buddhism gains a hold 
on the common heart of man. This is the great fulcrum 
of its lever. Then further — and this is more important 
still — whereas the doctrine of Western positivism is that 
human life is good, or may be made good, and that in 
the possibility of the enjoyment of it consists the great 
stimulus to action; the doctrine of Buddhism is that 
human fife is evil, and that man's right aim is not to 
gratify, but to extinguish, his desire for it. Love, for 
instance, as I have said before, is by most Western 
positivists held to be a high blessing. Buddhism tells us 
we should avoid it c as though it were a pit of burning 
coals. 9 The most influential positive writer in England 1 
has said : * / desire no future that uritt break the ties of the 
past. 9 Buddhism says that we should desire no present 
that will create any ties for the future. The beginning 
of the Buddhist teaching is the intense misery of life ; the 
reward of Buddhist holiness is to, at last, live no longer. 
If we die in our sins, we shall be obliged to live again on 
the earth; and it will not be, perhaps, till after many 
lives that the necessity for fresh births will be exhausted 
But when we have attained perfection, the evil spell is 
broken; and 'then the wise man? it is said, 'is extin- 

1 George Eliot. 
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guished as this lamp.' The highest life was one of 
seclusion and asceticism. The founder of Buddhism was 
met, during hia first preaching, with the objection that 
his system, if carried out fully, would be the ruin and 
the extermination of humanity. And he did not deny 
the charge ; but said that what his questioners called ruin, 
was in reality the highest good. 

It is then hard to conceive an appeal more singularly 
infelicitous than that which our modern positivists make 
to Buddhism. It is the appeal of optimists to inveterate 
pessimists, and of exact thinkers to inveterate mystics. 
If the consideration of it tells us anything of importance, 
it teUs us this — that by far the largest mass of mankind 
that has ever been united by a single creed has explicitly 
denied every chief point that our Western teachers assert. 
So far then from helping to close the question we are to 
deal with — the question as to the positive worth of life, 
the testimony of Buddhism, if it be of any weight at all, 
can only go to convince us that the question is at once 
new and open — new, because it has never yet been asked 
so fully ; and open, because in so far as it has been asked, 
nearly half mankind has repudiated the answer that we 
are so desirous of giving it. Mr. Leslie Stephen calls 
Buddhism ' a stupendous fact,' and I quite agree with 
him that it is so ; but taken in connection with th( 
present philosophy of Europe, it is hardly a fact to 
strengthen our confidence in the essential dignity of man, 
or the worth of man's life. 

In short, the more we consider the matter, and tin 
re various the points from which we do so, the more 
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plain will it become to us that the problem the present 
age is confronted by is an altogether unanswered one ; 
and that the closest seeming parallels to be found amongst 
other times and races, have far less really of parallelism 
in them than of contrast. The path of thought, as it were, 
has taken a sudden turn round a mountain ; and we find 
ourselves looking bewildered on an utterly unfamiliar 
prospect. The leaders of progress thus far have greeted 
the sight with acclamation, and have confidently declared 
that we are looking on the promised land. But the more 
thoughtful, and the less impulsive, discern that a mist hangs 
over it, and that we have no right to be sure whether 
it is the promised land or no. They see grave reasons 
for making a closer scrutiny, and for asking if, when 
the mist lifts, what we see will be not splendour, but 
desolation. 

Such, in brief outline, is the question we are to deal 
with. We will now go on to approach it in a more 
detailed way. 





CHAPTER II. 

MORALITY AND THE PRIZE OP LIFE. 
' The kingdom of heaven is like unto a treasure hid in ajield! 

Aving thus seen broadly what is meant by that claim 
for life that we are about to analyse, we must now ex 
amine it minutely, as made by the positive school them 
selves. 

One important point will at once be evident to i 
The worth in question is closely bound up with what v 
call morality. In this respect our deniers of the super- 
natural profess to be on as firm a footing as the believers 
in it. They will not admit that the earnestness of life i 
lessened for them ; or that they have opened any door 
either to levity or to licentiousness. It is true indeed that 
it is allowed occasionally that the loss of a faith in God , and 
of the life in a future, may, under certain circumstances, be 
a real loss to us. Others again contend that this loss is s 
gain. Such views as these, however, are not much to the 
purpose. For those even, according to whom life has 
lost most in this way, do not consider the loss a verj 
important, still less a fatal one. The good is still to be t 
1 for us, and our devotion to it will be more valuable 
ause it will be quite disinterested. Thus Dr. Tyndall 
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informs us that though he has now rejected the religion 
of his earlier years, yet granting him proper health of 
body, there is * no spiritual experience, 9 such as he then 
knew, no resolve of duty, no work of mercy, no act of 
self -renouncement, no solemnity of thought, no joy in the 
life and aspects of nature, that would not still be ' his. The 
same is the implicit teaching of all George Eliot's novels ; 
whilst Professor Huxley tells us that come what may to 
our c intellectual beliefs and even education,' 4 the beauty of 
holiness and the ugliness of sin ' will remain for those that 
have eyes to see them, * no mere metaphors, but real and 
intense feelings. 9 These are but a few examples, but the 
view of life they illustrate is so well known that these few 
will suffice. The point on which the modern positivist 
school is most vehement, is that it does not destroy, but 
that on the contrary it intensifies, the distinction between 
right and wrong. 

And now let us consider what, according to all 
positive theories, this supremacy of morality means. 
It means that there is a certain course of active life, and 
a certain course only, by which life can be made by 
everyone a beautiful and a noble thing : and life is called 
earnest, because such a prize is within our reach, and 
solemn because there is a risk that we may fail to reach 
it. Were this not so, right and wrong could have no 
general and objective meaning. They would be purely 
personal matters — mere misleading names, in fact, for 
the private likes and the dislikes of each of us ; and to 
talk of right, ayd good, and morality, as things that we 
ought all to conform to, and to live by, would be simply 
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to talk nonsense. What the very existence of a moral 
system implies is, that whatever may be our personal incli- 
nations naturally, there is some common pattern to which 
they should be all adjusted ; the reason being that we shall 
so all become partakers in some common happiness, which 
is greater beyond comparison than every other kind. 

Here we are presented with two obvious tasks : the 
first, to enquire what this happiness is, what are the 
qualities and attractions generally ascribed to it; the 
second, to analyse it, as it is thus held up to us, and to 
see if its professed ingredients are sufficient to make up 
the result. 

To proceed then, all moral systems must, as we have 
just seen, postulate some end of action, an end to which 
morality is the only road. Further, this end is the one 
thing in life that is really worth attaining; and since we 
have to do with no life other than this one, it must t 
found amongst the days and years of which this short life 
is the aggregate. On the adequacy of this universal end 
depends the whole question of the positive worth of life, 
and the essential dignity of man. 

That this is at least one way of stating the case has 
been often acknowledged by the positive moralists them- 
selves. The following passage, for instance, is from the 
autobiography of J. 8. Mill. ' From the winter of 1821/ 
he writes, ' when I first read Bentham. . . . I had wfiat 
might truly be called an object in life, to be a reformer of 
the world. . . . I endeavoured to pick up as many flowers 
as I could by the way ; but as a serious and permanem 
personal satisfaction to rest upon, my whole reliance teat 
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placed on this. . • . But the time came when I awakened 
from this as from a dream. . . . It occurred to me to put 
the question directly to myself: " Suppose that all your ob- 
jects in life were realised ; that all the changes in institutions 
and opinions which you were looking forward to, could be 
completely effected in this very instant, would this be a 
very great joy and happiness to you ? " And an irrepres- 
sible self-consciousness distinctly answered " No 1 " At 
this my heart sank within me : the whole foundation on 
which my life was constructed fell down. . . . The end 
had ceased to charm, and how could there ever again be 
any interest in the means ? I seemed to have nothing left 

to live for The lines in Coleridge's " Dejection " 

exactly describe my case : — 

" A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear, 
A dreary, stifled, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet nor relief 
In word, or sigh, or tear. 



Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live" ' 

And the foregoing confession is made more significant 
by the authors subsequent comment on it. 4 Though my 
dejection,' he says, ( honestly looked at, could not be called 
other than egotistical, produced by the ruin, as I thought, 
of my fabric of happiness, yet the destiny of mankind was 
ever in my thoughts, and could not be separated from my 
own. I felt that the flaw in my life must be a flaw in life 
itself; and that the question was whether, if the reformers 
of society and government could succeed in their objects, 
and every person in the community were free, and in a 
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state of physical comfort, the pleasures of life being r, 
longer kept up by struggle and privation, would cease to I 
pleasures. And I felt that unless I could see some beiU 
hope than this for human happiness in general, my c 
tion must continue.' It is true that in Mill's case the de- 
jection did not continue ; and that in certain ways, on 
which it is not yet time to touch, he succeeded, to 1 
own satisfaction, in finding the end he was thus asking 
for. I only quote him to show how necessary he con- 
sidered such an end to be. He acknowledged the fact, 
not only theoretically, or with his lips, but by months c 
misery, by intermittent thoughts of suicide, and by yeai 
of recurring melancholy. Some ultimate end of action, 
some kind of satisfying happiness — this, and this alone, 
he felt, could give any meaning to work, or make possible 
any kind of virtue. And a yet later authority has told 
us precisely the same thing. He has told us that the oni 
great question that education is of value for answering, 
is this very question that was so earnestly asked by Mill. 
* The ultimate end of education,' says Professor Huxley, 
' i3 to promote morality and refinement, by teaching mer 
to discipline themselves, and by leading them to see that t 
highest, as it is the only content, is to be attained not b 
grovelling in the rank and steaming valleys of sense, I 
by continually striving towards those high peaks, whei 
resting in eternal calm, reason discerns the undefined b 
bright ideal of the highest good — " a cloud by day, a pillar 
of fire by night."' And these words are an excellei 
specimen of the general moral exhortations of the new 
school. 
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Now all this is very well as far as it goes ; and were 
there not (Hie thing lacking, it would be just the answer 
that we are at present so anxious to elicit. But the one 
think lacking, is enough to make it valueless. It may 

\ mean a great deal ; but there is no possibility of saying 
exactly what it means. Before we can begin to strive 

' towards the ' highest good, 9 we must know something of 

} what this ' highest good ' is. We must make this ' bright 
ideal ' stand and unfold itself. If it cannot be made to 
do this, if it vanishes into mist as we near it, and takes a 
different shape to each of us as we recede from it ; still 
more, if only some can see it, and to others it is quite 

* invisible — then we must simply set it down as an illusion, 
and waste no more time in pursuit of it. But that it is 
not an illusion is the great positivist claim for it. Heaven 
and the love of God, we are told, were illusions. This 
4 highest good 9 we are offered, stands out in clear con- 
tradistinction to these. It is an actual attainable thing, 
a thing for flesh and blood creatures ; it is to be won and 
enjoyed by them in their common daily life. It is, as its 
prophets distinctly and unanimously tell us, some form of 
happiness that results in this life to us, from certain con* 
duct ; it is a thing essentially for the present ; and 4 it is 
obviously,' says Professor Huxley, * in no way affected by 
abbreviation or prolongation of our conscious life 9 

This being the case, it is clearly not unreasonable to 
demand some explicit account of it ; or if no such ac- 
count of it be extant, to enquire diligently what sort of 
account of it is possible. And let it be remembered that 
to make this demand is in no way to violate the rule 
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of Aristotle, and to demand a greater accuracy than 
the nature of the subject will admit of. The ' highest 
good,' it is quite possible, may be a vague thing, not 
capable, like a figure in Euclid, of being defined exactly. 
But many vague things can be described exactly enough 
for all practical purposes. They can be described so that 
we at once know what is meant, and so that we can at 
once find and recognise them. Feelings, characters, and 
personal appearance Bra things of this sort ; so too is the 
taste of food, the style of furniture, or the general tone 
and tenour of our life, under various circumstances. And 
the ' good ' we are now considering can surely be not less 
describable than these. When therefore our exact 
thinkers speak to us about the highest happiness, we want 
to know what meaning they attach to the words. Has 
Professor Huxley, for instance, ever enjoyed it himself, 
or does he ever hope to do so ? If so, when, where, 
and how ? What must be done to get it, and what must 
be left undone ? And when it is got, what will it be like ? 
Is it something brief, rapturous, and intermittent, as the 
language often used about it might seem to suggest to one ? 
Is it known only in brief moments of Neoplatonic ecstasy, 
to winch all the acts of life should be stepping stones? I 
It certainly cannot be that. Our exact thinkers are es- 
sentially no mystics, and the highest happiness must be 
something far more solid than transcendental ecstasies. 
Surely, therefore, if it exists at all we must be able some- 
where to lay our hands upon it. It is a pillar of fire by 
night ; surely then it will be visible. It is to be lifted up, 
and is to draw all men unto it. It is nothing if not this ; 
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as we shall see more clearly if we consider the matter 
further. 

This chief good, or this highest happiness, being the 
end of moral action, one point about it is at once evident. 
Its value is of course recognised by those who practise 
morality, or who enunciate moral systems. Virtuous men 
are virtuous because the end gained by virtue is an end 
that they desire to gain. But this is not enough ; it is 
not enough that to men who are already seeking the 
good the good should appear in all its full attractiveness. 
It must be capable of being made attractive for those 
who do not know it, and who have never sought it, but 
who have, on the contrary, always turned away from 
everything that is supposed to lead to it. It must be 
able, in other words, not only to satisfy the virtuous of 
the wisdom of their virtue, it must be able to convince 
the vicious of the folly of their vice* Vice is only bad in 
the eye of the positive moralist because of the precious 
something that we are at the present moment losing by it. 
He can only convince us of our error by giving us some 
picture of our loss. And he must be able to do this, if 
his system is worth anything ; and in promulgating his 
system he professes that he can do it. The physician's 
work is to heal the sick; his skill must not end in 
explaining his own health. It is clear that if a morality 
is incapable of being preached, it is useless to say that it 
is worthy of being practised. The statement will be 
meaningless, except to those for whom it is superfluous. 
It is therefore essential to the moral end that in some 
way or other it be generally presentable, so that its 

D 2 
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excellence shall appeal to some common sense in man. 
And again, be it observed, that we are demanding no 
mathematical accuracy. We demand only that the pre- 
sentation shall be accurate enough to let us recognise its 
corresponding fact in life. 

Now what is a code of morals, and why has the world 
any need of one? A code of morals is a number of 
restraining orders ; it rigorously bids us walk in certain 
paths. But why ? What is the use of bidding us ? 
Because there . are a number of other paths that we are 
naturally inclined to walk in. The right path is right 
because it leads to the highest kind of happiness ; the 
wrong paths are wrong because they lead to lower kinds 
of happiness. But when men choose vice instead of 
virtue, what is happening? They are considering the 
lower or the lesser happiness better than the greater or 
the higher. It is this mistake that is the essence and 
cause of immorality ; it is this mistake that mankind 
ever inclined to make, and it is only because of this in< 
nation that any moral system is of any general value. 

Were we all naturally inclined to morality, the 
analysis of it, it is true, might have great speculative 
interest ; but a moral system would not be needed as it 

■ is for a great practical purpose. The law, as we all 
know, has arisen because of transgressions, and the 
moralist has to meddle with human nature mainly 
because it is inconstant and corrupted. It is a wild 
horse that has not so much to be broken, once for all, as 

tto be driven and reined in perpetually. And the art of 
the moralist is, by opening the mind's eye to the true 
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md of life, to make us sharply conscious of what we lose 
>y losing it. And the men to whom we shall chiefly 
arant to present this end are not men, let us remember, 
prho desire to see it, or who will seek for it of their own 
iccord, but men who are turned away from it, and on 
ffhose sight it must be thrust. It is not the righteous 
:>ut the sinners that have to be called to repentance, 
ind not this only : not only must the end in question 
3e thus presentable, but when presented it must be able 
x> stand the inveterate criticism of those who fear being 
dlured by it, who are content as they are, and have no 
wish to be made discontented. These men will submit it 
to every test by which they may hope to prove that its 
ittractions are delusive. They will test it with reason, 
is we test a metal by an acid. They will ask what it is 
based upon, and of what it is compounded. They will 
submit it to an analysis as merciless as that by which 
their advisers have dissolved theism. 

Here then is a fact that all positive morality pre-sup- 
poses. It pre-supposes that life by its very nature contains 
the possibility in it of some one kind of happiness, which 
is open to all men, and which is better than all others. 
It is sufficiently presentable even to those who have not 
experienced it; and its excellence is not vaguely ap- 
parent only, but can be exactly proved from obvious and 
acknowledged facts. Further, this happiness must be re- 
moved from its alternatives by some very great interval. 
The proudest, the serenest, the most successful life of vice, 
must be miserable when compared with the most painful 
life of virtue, and miserable in a very high degree ; for 
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morality is momentous exactly in proportion to the interval 
between the things to be gained and escaped by it. And 
unless this interval be a very profound one, the languas 
at present current as to the importance of virtue, 
dignity of life, and the earnestness of the moral strugg. 
will be altogether overstrained and ludicrous. 

Now is such a happiness a reality or is it a myth ? 
That is the great question. Can human life, cut off 
utterly from every hope beyond itself — can human life 
supply it ? If it cannot, then evidently there can be no 
morality without religion. But perhaps it can. Perhaps 
life has greater capacities than we have hitherto given it 
credit for. Perhaps this happiness may be really close at 
hand for each of us, and we have only overlooked it 
hitherto because it was too directly before our eyes. 
all events, wherever it is let it be pointed out to us. 
is useless, as we have seen, if not generally presentable 
To those who most need it, it is useless imtil presented. 
Indeed, until it is presented we are but acting on the 
maxim of its advocates by refusing to believe in its exist- 
ence. 'No simplicity of mind,' says Professor Clifford, 
1 no obscurity of station, can escape the universal duty of 
questioning all that ice believe.' 

The question, then, that we want answered has by 
this time, I think, been stated with sufficient clearness, 
and its importance and its legitimacy been placed beyond 
a doubt. I shall now go on to explain in detail how 
completely unsatisfactory are the answers that are at 
present given it ; how it is evaded by some and begged I 
by others : and how those that are most plausible are > 
really made worthless, by a subtle but profound defect. 
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These answers divide themselves into two classes, which, 
though invariably confused by those that give them, are 
in reality quite distinct and separable. Professor Huxley, 
one of the most vigorous of our positive thinkers, shall help 
us to understand and distinguish these. He is going to tell us, 
let us remember, about the ' kigkestgood ' — the happiness, 
in other words, that we have just been discussing — the 
secret of our life's worth, and the test of all our conduct. 
This happiness he divides into two kinds. 1 He says that 
there are two things that we may mean when we speak 
about it. We may mean the happiness of a society of 
men, or we may mean the happiness of the members of 
that society. And when we speak of morality, we may 
mean two things also ; and these two things must be kept 
distinct. We may mean what Professor Huxley calla 
* social morality,' and of (his the test and object ia the 
happiness of societies ; or we may mean what he calls 
' personal morality,' and of this the test and object is the 
happiness of individuals. The auswers which our positive 
moralists make to us divide themselves into two cla: 
according to the sort of happiness they refer to. 

It is before all tilings important that this division be 
understood, and be kept quite clear in our minds, if we 
woidd see honestly what our positive modern systems 
amount to. For what makes them at present so very 
hard to deal with, is the fact that their exponents are 
perpetually perplexing themselves between these two 
classes of answers, first giving one, and then the other, 
and imagining that, by a kind of confusion of substance, 
they can both afford solutions of the same questions, 

Vide Nineteenth Century, No. 3, pp. 636, B3T. 
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Thus they continually speak of life as though its crown- 
ing achievement were some kind of personal happiness ; , 
and then being asked to explain the nature and basis of ' 
this, they at once shift their ground, and talk to us of 
the laws and conditions of social happiness. Professor ■: 
Huxley will again supply us with a very excellent ex- . 
ample. He starts with the thesis that both sorts of morality 
are strong enough to hold their own, without super- 
natural aid ; and when we look to see on what ground 
he holds they are, we find it to consist in the following 

lanation that one is. ' Given,' he says, ' a society of 
human beings under certain circumstances, and the ques- 
tion whether a particular action on the part of one of its 
members will tend to increase the general happiness or not, 
is a question of natural knowledge, and as such is a per- 
fectly legitimate subject of scientific enquiry . . . If it can 
be shown by observation or experiment, that theft, murder, 
and adultery do not tend to diminish the happiness of 
society, then, in the absence of any but natural knowledge, 
Viey are not social immoralities.' 

Now, in the above passage we have at least one thing. 
We have a short epitome of one of those classes of 
answers that our positive moralists are offering us. It is 

lis class that I shall deal b the following char, 
and point out as briefly as may be its complete 
levance. After that, I shall go on to the other. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

SOCIOLOGY AS THE FOUNDATION OF MORALITY. 
4 The latter end of his commonwealth forgets the beginning.' — The Tempest, 

Society, says Professor Clifford, is the highest of all 
organisms ;* and its organic nature, he tells us, is one of 
those great facts which our own generation has been 
the first to state rationally. It is our understanding of 
this that enables us to supply morals with a positive 
basis. It is, he proceeds, because society is organic, 
' that actions which, as individual, are insignificant, are 
massed together into important movements. Co- 
operation or band-work is the life of it. 9 And * it is the 
practice of band-work, he adds, that, unknown till lately 
though its nature was to us, has so moulded man as < to 
create in him two specially human faculties, the conscience 
and the intellect ; ' of which the former, we are told, gives 
us the desire for the good, and the latter instructs us 
how to attain this desire by action. So too Professor 
Huxley, once more to recur to him, says that that state of 
man would be * a true civitas Dei, in which each man's 
moral faculty shall be such as leads him to control all those 
desires which run counter to the good of mankind.' And 
J. S. Mill, whose doubts as to the value of life we have 

1 Vide Nineteenth Century, October 1877. 
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already dwelt upon, professed to have at last satisfied 
himself by a precisely similar answer. He had never 
* wavered in the conviction,' he tells lis, even all through 
his perplexity, that, if life had any value at all, ' happiness ' 
was its one ' end,' and the ' test of its rules of conduct ; ' 
but he now thought that this end was to be attained by 
not making it the direct end, but i by f-xing the mind on 
some object other than one's otcn happiness ; on the happiness 
of others — on tfie improvement of mankind.' The same 
thing is being told us on all sides, and in countless ways. 
The common name for this theory is Utilitarianism ; and 
its great boast, and its special professed strength, is that 
it gives morals a positive basis in the acknowledged 
science of sociology. Whether sociology can really supply 
such a basis is what we now have to enquire. There 
are many practical rules for which it no doubt can do so ; 
but will these rules correspond with what we mean by 
morals ? 

Now the province of the sociologist, within certain 
limits, is clear enough. His study is to the social body 
what the study of the physician is to the individual body. 
It is the study of human action as productive, or non-pro- 
ductive, of some certain general good. But here comes 
the point at issue — What is this general good, and what 
is included by it ? The positive school contend that it is 
general happiness ; and there, they say, is the answer 
the great question — What is the test of conduct, and ti 
true end of life ? But though, as we shall see in anoth< 
moment, there is some plausibility in this, there is 
nothing in it of the special answer we want. Our 
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tion is, What is the true happiness? And what is the 
answer thus far? — That the true happiness is general 
happiness ; that it is the happiness of men in societies ; 
that it is happiness equally distributed. But this avails 
us nothing. The coveted happiness is still a locked casket. 
We know nothing as yet of its contents. A happy 
society neither does nor can mean anything but a number 
of happy individuals, so organised that their individual 
happiness is secured to them. But what do the indi- 
vi duals want ? Before we can try to secure it for them, 
we must know that. Granted that we know what will 
make the individuals happy, then we shall know what 
will make society happy. And then social morality will 
be, as Professor Huxley says, a perfectly legitimate sub- 
ject of scientific enquiry — then, but not till then. But 
this is what the positive school are perpetually losing 
sight of; and the reason of the confusion is not far to 

DCCIk. 

Within certain limits, it is quite true, the general 
good is a sufficiently obvious matter, and beyond the 
reach of any rational dispute. There are, therefore, 
certain rules with regard to conduct that we can arrive at 
and justify by strictly scientific methods. We can de- 
monstrate that there are certain actions which we must 
never tolerate, and which we must join together, as best 
we may, to suppress. Actions, for instance, that would 
tend to generate pestilence, or to destroy our good faith in 
our fellows, or to render our lives and property insecure, 
are actions the badness of which can be scientifically 
verified. 
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But the general good by which these actions are tested u 
something quite distinct from happiness, though it un- 
doubtedly has a close connection with it. It is no kind of 
happiness, high or low, in particular ; it is simply those 
negative conditions required equally by every kind. If we 
are to be happy in any way, no matter what, we must 
of course have our lives, and, next to our hvesjjiur health 
and our wealth secured to us. But to secure us these 
does not secure-us happiness. It simply leaves us free to 
secure it, if we can, for ourselves. Once let us have some 
common agreement as to what this happiness is, we may 
then be able to formulate other rules for attaining it. But 
in the absence of any such agreement, the only possibl< 
t aim of social morality, the only possible meaning of the 
/ general good, is not auy kind or any kinds of happiness, 
but the security of those conditions without which all 
happiness would be impossible. 

Suppose the human race were a set of canaries in 
cage, and that we were in grave doubt as to what see 
to give them — hemp-seed, rape-seed, or canary-seed, or 
all three mixed in certain proportions. That would 
exactly represent the state of our case thus far. There is 
the question that we want the positive school to answer. 
It is surely evident that, in this perplexity, it is beside th< 
point to tell us that the birds must not peck each other's 
eyes out, and that they must all have access to the 
trough that we are ignorant how to fill. 

The fault then, so continually committed by the 
positive school, is this. They confuse the negative oca 
ditions of happiness with the positive materials of i 
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Professor Huxley, in a passage I have already quoted, is 
caught, so to speak, in the very act of committing it. 
4 Theft, murder, and adultery, 9 all these three, it will be 
remembered, he classes together, and seems to think that 
they stand upon the same footing. But from what has 
just been pointed out, it is plain that they do not do so. 
We condemn theft and murder for one reason. We 
condemn adultery for quite another. We condemn the 
former because they are incompatible with any form of 
happiness. We condemn the latter because it is the 
supposed destruction of one particular form ; or the sub- 
stitution, rather, of a form supposed to be less complete, 
for another form supposed to be more complete. If the 

* highest good? if the best kind of happiness, be the end 
we are in search of, the truths of sociology will help us 
but a very short way towards it. By the practice of 

* band-work ' alone we shall never learn to construct a 
4 true Civitas Dei.' Band-work with the same perfection 
may be practised for opposite ends. Send an army in a 
just war or an unjust one, in either case it will need the 
same discipline. There must be order amongst thieves, 
as well as amongst honest men. There can be an 
orderly brothel as well as an orderly nunnery, and all 
order rests on co-operation. Wp prfi<nnmp P/^pgratinn. 
We r equire a n end for which to co-operate. 

I have compared the science of sociology to that 
of medicine ; and the comparison will again be a 
very instructive one. The aim of both sciences is to 
produce health ; and the relation of health to happiness 
is in both cases the same. It is an important condition 
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of the full enjoyment of anything : but it will by no 
means of itself give or guide ua to the best thing. A 
man may be in excellent health, and yet, if he be prudent, 
be leading a degrading life. So, too, may a society. 
The Cities of the Plain may, for all we know to the 
contrary, have been in excellent social health ; indet 
there is every reason to believe they were. They were 
apparently, to a high degree strong and prosperous ; am 
the sort of happiness that their citizens set most store I 
was only too generally attainable. There were not i 
men to be found in them by whom the highest good had 
not been fully realised. 

It is true, however, that there are two suppositions, on 
which the general good, or the health of the social organism, 
can be given a more definite meaning, and made in some 
sense an adequate test of conduct. And one or other 
of these suppositions is apparently always lurking in the 
positivist mind. But though, when unexpressed, and 
only barely assented to, these may seem to be true, thei 
entire falsehood will appear the moment they are < 
tinctly stated. 

One of these suppositions is, that for human happiness 
health is alone requisite — health in the social organism in- 
cluding sufficient wealth and freedom ; and that man's 
life, whenever it is not interfered with, will be mora 
dignified, and delightful naturally, no matter how he liv< 
it. But this supposition, from a moralist, is of course non- 
sense. For, were it true, as we have just seen, Sodo; 
might have been as moral as the tents of Abraham ; and 
in a perfect state there woidd be a fitting place for both. 
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The social organism indeed, in its highest state of per- 
fection, would manifest the richest variety in the de- 
velopment of such various parts. It might consist of a 
number of motley communes l of monogamists and of free- 
lovers, of ascetics and sybarites, of saints and TrouSepaarrai 
— each of them being stones in this true Civitas Dei, 
this holy city of God. Of course it may be contended 
that this state of things would be desirable ; that, how- 
ever, is quite a different question. But whatever else it 
was, it would certainly not be moral, in any sense in 
which the word has yet been used. 

The second supposition I spoke of, though less openly 
absurd than this one, is really quite as false. It consists 
of a vague idea that, for some reason or other, happiness 
can never be distributed in an equal measure to all, unless 
it be not only equal in degree but also the same in kind ; 
and that the one kind that can be thus distributed is a 
kind that is in harmony with our conceptions of moral 
excellence. Now this is indeed so far true, that there are 
doubtless certain kinds of happiness which, if enjoyed 
at all, can be enjoyed by the few alone ; and that the 
conditions under which alone the few can enjoy them 

1 'As Mr. Spencer points out, society does not resemble those organisms which 
are so highly centralised that the unity of the whole is the important thing, and 
every part must die if separated from the rest; but rather those that will bear 
separation and reunion ; because, although there is a certain union and organi- 
sation of the parts in regard to one another, yet the far more important fact is 
the ttfe of the parts separately. The true health of society depends upon the 
communes, the villages and townships, infinitely more than on the form and 
pageantry of an imperial government. If in them there is band-work, union 
for a common effort, converse in the working out of a common thought, there 
the JUpiMo «/— Profeenor Clifford, Nineteenth Century, October 1877, 
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K virtue ; nor will aociology or social morality give 
an 



ly reason for preferring the one to the other. 
We may observe accordingly, that if happiness of some 
certain kind be the moral test, what Professor Huxley 
calls ' social morality ' — the rules, that is, for producing 
the negative conditions of happiness — is not in itself 
morality at all. It may indeed become so, when the 
consciousness that we are conforming to it becomes one 
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disturb the conditions of all happiness for the many. The 

general good, therefore, gives us at once a teat by which | 
such kinds of happiness can be condemned. But to elimi- 
nate these will by no means leave us a residue of virtue; 
for these, so far from being co-extensive with moral evil, 
do in reality lie only on the borders of it; and the con- 
demnation attached to them is a legal rather than a moral 
one. It is based, that is, not so much on the kind of 
happiness itself as on the circumstances under which we 
are at present obliged to seek it. Thus the practice of 
seduction may be said to be condemned sufficiently by 
the misery brought by it to its victims, and its victims' 
families. But suppose the victims are willing, and the 
families complacent, this ground of condemnation goes; 
though in the eye of the moralist, matters in this last case 
will be far worse than iu the former. It is therefore 
quite a mistake to say that the kind of happiness which 
it is the end of life to realise is defined or narrowed 
down appreciably by the fact that it is a general end. 
Vice can be enjoyed in common, just as well as virtue ; 
nor if wisely regulated will it exhaust the tastes that it 
appeals to. Regulated with equal skill, and with equal 
far-sightedness, it will take its place side by side wil 
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of the factors of our own personal happiness. It then 
suffers a kind of apotheosis. It is taken up into ourselves, 
and becomes part and parcel of our own personal morality. 
But it then becomes quite a different matter, as we shall 
see very shortly ; and even then it supplies us with but a 
very small part of the answer. 

Thus far what has been made plain is this. General, 
or social happiness, unless explained farther, is simply for 
moral purposes an unmeaning phrase. It evades the 
whole question we are asking ; for happiness is no more 
differentiated by saying that it is general, than food is by 
saying that everyone at a table is eating it ; or than a 
language is by saying that everyone in a room is talking 
it. The social happiness of all of us means nothing but 
the personal happiness of each of us ; and if social happi- 
ness have any single meaning — in other words, if it be a 
test of morals — it must postulate a personal happiness of 
some hitherto unexplained kind. Else sociology will be 
subsidiary to nothing but individual license ; general law 
will be but the protection of individual lawlessness ; and 
the completest social morality, but the condition of the 
completest personal un-morality. The social organism we 
may compare to a yew-tree. Science will explain to us 
how it has grown up from the ground, and how all its 
twigs must have fitting room to expand in. It will not 
show us how to clip the yew-tree into a peacock. Mora- 
lity, it is true, must rest ultimately on the proved facts of 
sociology ; and this is not only true but evident. But it 
rests upon them as a statue rests upon its pedestal, and 
the same pedestal will support an Athen& or a Priapus. 
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of. The type of personal happiness that social morality 
postulates, as a whole, we have still to seek for. But 
a part of it, as I just pointed out, will, beyond doubt, - 
be a willing obedience by each to the rules that make 
it in its entirety within the reach of all. About this 
obedience, however, there is a certain thing to remember : 
it must be willing, not enforced. The lawB will of course 
do all they can to enforce it; but not only can they 
never do this completely, but even if they could, they 
would not produce morality. Conduct which, if willing, 
we should call highly moral, we shall, if enforced only, 
call nothing more than legal. We do not call a wild 
bear tame because it is so well caged that there is no 
fear of its attacking us ; nor do we call a man good 
because, though his desires are evil, we have made him 
afraid to gratify tliem. Further, it is not enough that 
the obedience in question be willing in the sense that it 
does not gives us pain. If it is to be a moral quality, it 
must also give us positive pleasure. Indeed, it must not 
bo much be obedience to the law as an impassioned co- 
operation with it. 

kKow this, if producible, even though no further moral 
aim was connected with it, would undoubtedly be of itself 
a moral element. Suppose two pigs, for instance, had 
only a single wallowing-place, and each would liki 
naturally to wallow in it for ever. If each pig in tm 
were to rejoice to give his place up to his brother, i 
were consciously to regulate his delight in becoming filthy 
himself by an equal delight in seeing his brothex 
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coming filthy also, we should doubtless here be in the 
presence of a certain moral element. And though this, 
in a human society, might not carry us so far as we 
require to be carried, it would, without doubt, if pro- 
ducible, carry us a certain way. The question is, Is this 
moral element, this impassioned and unselfish co-operation 
with the social law, producible, in the absence of any 
farther end to which the social law is to be subordinate ? 
The positive school apparently think it is; and this 
opinion has a seeming foundation in fact. We will there- 
fore carefully examine what this foundation is, and see 
how far it is really able to support the weight that is laid 
upon it. 

That feet, in itself a quite undoubted one, is the pos- 
session by m^^oLajcertauL^ecial and_important feeling, 
which, viewed from its passive side, we call sympathy, 
and from its active side, benevolence. It exists in various 
degrees in different people, but to some degree or other 
it probably exists in all. Most people, for instance, if 
they hear an amusing story, at once itch to tell it to an 
appreciative friend ; for they find that the amusement, if 
shared, is doubled. Two epicures together, for the same 
reason, will enjoy a dinner better than if they each dined 
singly. In such cases the enjoyment of another plays the 
part of a reflector, which throws one's own enjoyment 
back on one. Nor is this all. It is not only true that 
we often desire others to be pleased with us ; we often 
desire others to be pleased instead of us. For instance, 
if there be but one easy chair in a room, one man will 
often give it up to another, and prefer himself to stand, 

x2 
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or perhaps sit on the table. To contemplate discomfort 
13 often more annoying than to suffer it. 

This is the fact in human nature on which the 
positive school rely for their practical motive power. It 
is this sympathy and benevolence that is to be the secret 
of the social union ; and it is by these, that the rules of 
social morality are to be absorbed and attracted into 
ourselves, and made the directors of all our other im- 
pulses. 

The feelings, however, that are thus relied on will 
be found, on consideration, to be altogether inadequate. 
They are undoubted facts, it is true, and are ours by the 
veiy constitution of our nature ; but they do not possess 
the importance that is assigned to them, and their limits 
are soon reached. They are unequal in their distribu- 
tion ; they are partial and capricious in their action ; 
and they are disturbed and counterbalanced by the 
opposite impulse of selfishness, which is just as mm 
a part of our nature, and which is just as genen 
distributed. It must be a very one-sided view of 
case that will lead us to deny this ; and by such eclectic 
methods of observation we can support any theory we 
please. Thus there are many stories of unselfish heroism 
displayed by rough men on occasions such as shipwi 
and displayed quite spontaneously. And did we coni 
our attention to this single set of examples, we might 
naturally conclude that we had here the real nature 
man bursting forth in all its intense entirety — a constant 
but suppressed force, which we shall learn by-and-by 
utilise generally. But if we extend our observations 
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little further, we shall find another set of examples, in 
which selfishness is just as predominant as unselfishness 
was in the first set. The sailor, for instance, who might 
struggle to save a woman on a sinking ship, will trample 
her to death to escape from a burning theatre. And if 
we will but honestly estimate the composite nature of 
man, we shall find that the sailor, in this latter case, 
embodies a tendency far commoner, and far more to be 
counted on, than he does in the former. No fair student 
of life or history will, I think, be able to deny this. The 
lives of the world's greatest men, be they Goethes or 
Napoleons, will be the first to show us that it is so. 
Whilst the lives of the world's best men, who have been 
most successful in conquering their selfish nature, will 
be the first to bear witness to the persistent strength of it. 
But even giving these unpromising facts the least 
weight possible, the case will practically be not much 
mended. The unselfish impulses, let them be diffused 
never so widely, will be found, as a general rule, to be 
very limited in power ; and to be intense only for short 
periods, and under exceptional circumstances. They 
are intense only — in the absence of any further motive — 
when the thing to be won for another becomes invested 
for the moment with an abnormal value, and the thing 
to be lost by oneself becomes abnormally depreciated ; 
when all intermediate possibilities are suddenly swept 
away from us, and the only surviving alternatives are 
shame and heroism. But this never happens, except in 
the case of great catastrophes, such, for instance, as a 
shipwreck ; and thus the only conditions under which an 
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impassioned unselfishness can be counted on, are amongst 
the first conditions that we trust to progress to eliminate. 
The common state of iife, then, when the feelings ai 
in this normal state of tension, is all that in this con- 
nection we can really be concerned in dealing wii 
And there, unselfishness, though as sure a fact as sell 
nesa, is, spontaneously and apart from a further motivt 
essentiaUy unequal to the work it is asked to do. 
Thus, though as I observed just now, a man may often 
prefer to sit on a table and give up the arm-chair to 
a friend, there are other times when he will be very 
loth to do so. He will do so when the pleasure of look- 
ing at comfort is greater than the pleasure of feeling it. 
And in certain states of mind and body this is very ofti 
the case. But let him be sleepy and really in need 
rest, the selfish impulse will at once eclipse the unselfish, 
and, unless under the action of some alien motive, he 
will keep the arm-chair for himself. So, too, in the 
of the two epicures, if there be sufficient of the bi 
dainties for both, each will feel that it is so much 
better. But whenever the dainties in question canm 
be divided, it will be the tendency of each to take tin 
furtively for himself. 

And the case will be just the same when we come 
to the conditions of happiness. If without incommoding 
ourselves we can, as Professor Huxley says, repress 
those desires which run counter to the good of mantel 
we shall no doubt all willingly do so ; only in that 
little more need be said. The ' Civitas Dei ' we are pro- 
mised may be left to take care of itself, and it will doubt* 
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less very soon begin ( to rise like an exhalation. 9 But if 
tliis self-repression be a matter of great difficulty, and 
one requiring a constant struggle on our part, it will be 
needful for us to intensely realise, when we abstain from 
any action, that the happiness it would take from others 
will be far greater than the happiness it would give to 
ourselves. Suppose, for instance, a man were in love with 
his friend's wife, and had engaged on a certain night 
to take her to the theatre. He would instantly give the 
engagement up could he know that the people in the 
gallery would be burnt to death if he did not. He would 
certainly not give it up because by the sight of his pro- 
ceedings the moral tone of the stalls might be infinitesi- 
mally lowered ; still less would he do so because another 
wife's husband might be made infinitely jealous. When- 
ever we give up any source of personal happiness for the 
sake of the happiness of the community at large, the two 
kinds of happiness have to be weighed together in a 
balance. But the latter, except in very few cases, is at a 
great disadvantage : only a part of it, so to speak, can be 
got into the scale. What adds to my sense of pleasure in 
the proportion of a million pounds may be only taxing 
society in the proportion of half a farthing a head. Un- 
selfishness with regard to society is thus essentially a 
different thing from unselfishness with regard to an indi- 
vidual. In the latter case the things to be weighed 
together are commensurate : not so in the former. In 
the latter case, as we have seen, an impassioned self- 
devotion may be at times produced by the sudden pre- 
sentation to a man of two extreme alternatives ; but in 
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the former case such alternatives are not presentable. 
may know that a certain line of conduct will on the on 
hand give me great pleasure, and that on the other hanc 
if it were practised by everyone, it would produce muc 
general mischief; but, I shall know that my practising it 
will, as a fact, be hardly felt at all by the community, c 
at all events only in a very small degree. And therefor 
my choice is not that of the sailor's in the shipwreck 
It does not lie between saving my life at the expense of 
woman's, or saving a woman's life at the expense of d 
It lies rather, as it were, between letting her lose ] 
ear-ring and breaking my own arm. 

It will appear, therefore, that the general conditio] 
of au entirely undefined happiness form an ideal utterl 
unfitted to counterbalance individual temptation, or i 
give even willingness, let alone ardour, to the self-denia; 
that are required of us. In the first place the conditioi 
are so vague that even in the extremest cases the ind 
vidual will find it difficult to realise that he is appreciabl 
disturbing them. And in the second place, until 1 
knows that the happiness in question is something 
extreme value he will be unable to feel much ardour i 
helping to make it possible. If we knew that the i 
organism in its state of completest health had no higlu 
pleasure than sleep and eating, the cause of its complete 
health would hardly excite enthusiasm. And even if ■<. 
did not rebel against any sacrifices for so poor a result a 
this, we should at the best be resigned rather than ble* 
in making them. The nearest approach to a moral i 
that the science of sociology will of itself supply to us : 
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an end that, in all probability, men will not follow at all, 
or that will produce in them, if they do, no happier state 
than a passionless and passive acquiescence. If we want 
anything more than this we must deal with happiness 
itself, not with the negative conditions of it. We must 
discern the highest good that is within the reach of each 
of us, and this may perhaps supply us with a motive for 
endeavouring to secure the same blessing for all. But 
the matter depends entirely on what this highest good is 
—on the end to which, given the social health, the social 
health will be directed. 

The primary answer to this question can be given, as I 
have said before, in terms of the individual only. Social 
happiness is a mere set of ciphers till the unit of personal 
happiness is placed before it. A man's happiness may of 
course depend on other beings, but still it is none the 
less contained in himself. If our greatest delight were 
to see each other dance the cancan, then it might be 
morality for us all to dance. None the less would this 
be a happy world, not because we were all dancing, but 
because we each enjoyed the sight of such a spectacle. 
Many young officers take intense pride in their regiments, 
and the character of such regiments may in a certain 
sense be called a corporate thing. But it depends 
entirely, none the less, on the personal character of their 
members, and all that the phrase really indicates is that 
a set of men take pleasure iu similar things. Thus it is the 
boast of one young officer that the members of his regi- 
ment all spend too much money, of another that they all 
drink too much wine, of another that they are distinguished 
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for their high rant, and of another that they are diatin- I 
guished for the lowness of their sensuality. What dif- 
ferentiates one regiment from another is first and before | 
a!l things some personal source of happiness common to 
all its members. 

And as it is with the character of a regiment, so too 
it with the character of life in general. When we say 
that Humanity may become a glorious thing as a whole, 
we must mean that each man may attain some positive 
glory as an individual What shall I get ? and I ? and 
I ? and I ? What do you offer me ? and me ? and me ? 
This is the first question that the common sense of 
mankind asks. ' You m-.tst promise something to each of 
vs.' it says, ' or very certainty you will be able to promise 
nothing to all of us.' There is no real escape in saying 
that we must all work for one another, and that our 
happiness is to be found in that. The question merely 
confronts us with two other facets of itself. What sort 
of happiness shall I secure for others ? and what sort of 
happiness will others secure for me ? What will it be 
like ? Will it be worth having ? In the positivist Utopia, 
we are told, each man's happiness is boimd up in the 
happiness of all the rest, and is thus infinitely magnifie< 
All mankind are made a mighty whole, by the fusin: 
power of benevolence. Benevolence, however, met 
Bimply the wishing that our neighbours were happy, the 
helping to make them so, and lastly the being glad that 
they are so. But happiness must plainly be something 
besides benevolence ; else, if I know that a man's highes 
happiness is in knowing that others are happy, all ] 
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shall try to procure for others is the knowledge that I 
am happy ; and thus the Utopian happiness would be ex- 
pressed completely in the somewhat homely formula, 'lam 
so glad that you are glad that I am glad. 9 But this is, of 
course, not enough. All this gladness must be about 
something besides itself. Our good wishes for our neigh- 
bours must have some farther content than that they shall 
wish us well in return. What I wish them and what they 
wish me must be something that both they and I, each 
of us, take delight in for ourselves. It will certainly be 
no delight to men to procure for others what they will 
take no delight in themselves, if procured by others for 
them. c For a joyful life, that is to say a pleasant life* 
as Sir Thomas More pithily puts it, * is either evil ; and if 
so, then thou shouldest not only help no man thereto, but 
rather as much as in thee lieth withdraw all men from it 
as noisome and hurtful; or else if thou not only may est, but 
also of duty art bound to procure it for others, why not 
chiefly for thyself, to whom thou art bound to show as 
much favour and gentleness as to others ? ' The funda- 
mental question is, then, what life should a man try to 
procure for himself? How shall he make it most joyful ? 
and how joyful will it be when he has done his utmost 
for it ? It is in terms of the individual, and of the indi- 
vidual only, that the value of life can at first be intelli- 
gibly stated. If the coin be not itself genuine, we shall 
never be able to make it so by merely shuffling it about 
from hand to hand, nor even by indefinitely multiplying 
it. A million sham bank notes will not make us any 
richer than a single one. Granting that the riches are 
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really genuine, then the knowledge of their diffusion may 
magnify for each of us our own pleasure in possessing 
them. But it will only do this if the share that is pos- | 
sessed by each be itself something very great to begin 
with. Certain intense kinds of happiness may perhaps be 
raised to ecstasy by the thought that another shares them. . 
But if the feeling in question be nothing more than cheer- 
fulness, a man will not be made ecstatic by the know- 
ledge that any number of other people are cheerful as 
well as he. When the happiness of two or more people 
rises to a certain temperature, then it is true a certain 
fusion may take place, and there may perhaps be a certain 
joint result, arising from the sum of the parts. But below 
this melting point no fusion or union takes place at all, 
nor will any number of lesser happinesses melt and be 
massed together into one great one. Two great wits may 
increase each other's brilliancy, but two half-wits will not 
make a single whole one. A bad picture will not become 
good by being magnified, nor will a merely readable i 
become more than readable by the publication of a millio: 
copies of it. Suppose it were a matter of life and c 
to ten men to walk to York from London in a day. Wei 
this feat a possible one, they might no doubt each i 

best to help the others to accomplish it. But if i 
were beyond the power of each singly, they would no^ 
accomplish it as a body, by the whole ten leaving Charin; 
Cross together, and each of them walking one tenth < 
the way. The distance they could all walk would be r 
greater than the distance they could each walk. In I 
same way the value of human life, as a whole, depends o 
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the capacities of the individual human being, as an enjoy* 
ing animal. If these capacities be great, we shall be 
eager in our desire to gratify them — certainly for our- 
selves, and perhaps also for others ; and this second desire 
may perhaps be great enough to modify and to guide 
the first. But unless these capacities be great, and the 
means of gratifying them definite, our impulses on our 
own behalf will become weak and sluggish, whilst those 
on behalf of others will become less able to control 
them. 

It will be apparent farther from this, that just as 
happiness, unless some distinct positive quality, gains 
nothing as an end of action, either in value or distinct- 
ness, by a mere diffusion in the present — by an exten- 
sion, as it were, laterally — so will it gain nothing further 
by giving it another dimension, and by prospectively in- 
creasing it in the future. We must know what it is first, 
before we know whether, as a fact, it is capable of in- 
crease. Apart from this knowledge, the conception of 
progress and the hope of some brighter destiny can add 
nothing to that required something, which, so far as soci- 
ology can define it for us, we have seen to be so utterly 
inadequate. Social conditions, it is true, we may expect 
will go on improving ; we may hope that the social ma- 
chinery will come gradually to run more smoothly. But 
unless we know something positive to the contrary, the 
outcome of all this progress may be nothing but a more 
undisturbed ennui or a more soulless sensuality. The 
rose-leaves may be laid more smoothly, and yet the man 
that lies on them may be wearier or more degraded. 
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To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creep* in this petty pace from day to day ; 
And all ottr yesterday* have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 
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This, for all that sociology can inform us to the contrary, 
may be the lesson really taught us by the positive 
philosophy of progress. 

But what the positivists themselves learn from it is 
something very different. The following verses are 
George Eliot's : 

Oh may I join the choir iniiisil'le 
Of those immortal 'lead who lioe again 
In lives made better by their presence. So 
To Hue is heaven. . . . 
To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing vs beauteous order that contrail 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 
So we inherit that sweet parity 
for which we struggled, groaned, and agonised 
With widening rr/rtu'-pn-t , that bred despair. , 
That belter S'lf shall Hue till human time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll within tli* tomb 
Unread for ever. This is life to come, 
Which martt/red men have made, more glorious 
Far us wl,o 'strive to follow. May 1 reach 
That purest heaven, and be to other souls 
That cup of strength in tome great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have, no cruelty, 
Be the sweet pi-esence of a good di fused, 
And in diffusion ever mora intense; 
So shall 1 join that choir ijiviiible 
Whose music is the gladness of the. world. 

Here is the positive religion of benevolence and progre? 
as preached to the modern world in the name of exa< 
thought, presented to us in an impassioned epitome- 
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Here is hope, ardour, sympathy and resolution, enough 
and to spare. The first question is, — How are these 
kindled, and what are they all about? They must, as 
we have seen, be about something that the science of 
sociology will not discover for us. Nor can they last, if, 
like an empty stomach, they prey only upon themselves. 
They must have some solid content, and the great thing 
needful is to discern this. It is quite true that to suffer, 
or even to die, will often seem duke et decorum to a man ; 
but it will only seem so when the end he dies or suffers 
for is, in his estimation, a worthy one. A Christian 
might be gladly crucified if by so doing he could turn 
men from vice to virtue; but a connoisseur in wine 
would not be crucified that his best friend might prefer 
dry champagne to sweet. All the agony and the struggles, 
then, that the positivist saint suffers with such enthu- 
siasm, depend alike for their value and their possibility 
on the object that is supposed to cause them. And in the 
verses just quoted this object is indeed named several 
times; but it is named only incidentally and in vague 
terms, as if its nature and its value were self-evident, 
and could be left to take care of themselves ; and the 
great thing to be dwelt upon were the means and not the 
end : whereas the former are really only the creatures of 
the latter, and can have no more honour than the latter is 
able to bestow upon them. 

Now the only positive ends named in these verses 
are ' the better self,' • sweet purity, 9 and * smiles that have 
no cruelty. 9 The conditions of these are ' beauteous order, 
and the result of them is the 'gladness 0/ the world* 
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The rest of the language used adds nothing to our < 
positive knowledge, but merely makes us feel the want I 
of it. The purest heaveu, we are told, that the men of 
any generation can look forward to will be the increased 
gladness that their right conduct will secure for a coming 
generation : and that gladness, when it comes, will be, 1 
as it were, the seraphic song of the blessed and holy I 
dead. Thus every present, for the positivist, is the future ; 
life of the past ; earth is heaven perpetually realising ■ 
itself; it is, as it were, an eternal choir-practice, in which 
the performers, though a little out of tune at present, are I 
becoming momently more and more perfect. If this be i 
so, there is a heaven of some sort about us at this 
moment. There is a musical gladness every day in our 
ears, our own actual delight, in which it might have been 
a heaven to our great-grandfathers to have anticipated ■ 
in the last century. 

Now it is plain that this alleged music is not ever 
where. Where, then, is it? And will it, when we hatt 
found it, be found to merit all the praise that is bestowet 
upon it ? Sociology, as we have seen, may show us how t< 
secure to each performer his voice or his instrument ; but 
it will not show us how to make either the voice or t 
instrument a good one ; nor will it decide whether t 
orchestra shall perform Beethoven or Offenbach, 
whether the chorus shall sing a penitential psalm or s 
drinking song. When we have discovered what 
world's highest gladness can consist of, we will agi 
come to the question of how far such gladness can be a 
general end of action. 
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CHAPTEE 17. 

GOODNESS AS ITS OWN REWARD. 

* Who chooees me mutt give, and hazard all he hath.'— Inscription on tht 

Leaden Casket. Merchant of Venice. 

What I have been urging in the last chapter is really 
nothing more than the positivists admit themselves. It 
will be found, if we study their utterances as a whole, 
that they by no means believe practically in their own 
professions, or consider that the end of action can be 
either defined and verified by sociology, or made attrac- 
tive by sympathy. On the contrary, they confess plainly 
how inadequate these are by themselves, by continually 
supplementing them with additions from quite another* 
quarter. But their fault is that this confession is, ap- ' 
parently, only half conscious with them ; and they are for 
ever reproducing arguments as sufficient which they have 
already in other moments implicitly condemned as mean- 
ingless. My aim has been, therefore, to put these argu- 
ments out of court altogether, and safely shut the doors 
on them. Hitherto they have played just the part of an 
idle populace, often turned out of doors, but as often 
breaking in again, and confusing with their noisy cheers 
a judgment that has not yet been given. Let us have 
done, then, with the conditions of happiness till we know 
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what happiness is. Let us have done with enthusiasm till 
we know if there is anything to be enthusiastic about. 

I have quoted George Eliot's cheers already, as expres- 
sing what this enthusiasm is. I will now quote her again, 

as showing how fully she recognises that its value depends 
upon its object, and that its only possible object must be 
of a definite, and in the first place, of a personal nature. 
In her novel of Daniel Deronda, the large part of the 
interest hangs on the way in which the heroine's character 
will develop itself; and this interest, in the opinion of 
the authoress, is of a very intense kind. Why should 
it be? she asks explicitly. And she gives her answer 
in the following very remarkable and very instructive 
passage: 

' Could there be a slenderer, more insignificant thread? 
she says, ' in human history, than this consciousness of a 
girl, busy with her small inferences of t/ie way in which 
she could make her life pleasant? in a time too, win 
ideas were with fresh vigour making armies of themselvi 
and t/ie universal kinship was declaring itself fiercei 
when women on the other side of the world woidd not 
mourn for the husbands and so?is who died bravely in a 
common cause ; and men, stinted of bread, on one side oj 
the world, heard of that willing loss and were patient ; 
time when the soul of man was waking to pulses whit 
had for centuries been beating i?i him unheard, until tit 
full sense made a new life of terror or of joy. 

4 What in the midst of that mighty drama are girls a\ 
their blind visions ? They are the Yea or Nay of tliat g< 
for which men are enduring and fighting. In these 
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cote vessels is borne onward through the ages the treasure of 
human affections. 9 

Now here we come to solid ground at last. Here is 
an emphatic and frank admission of all that I was urging 
in the last chapter ; and the required end of action and 
test of conduct is brought to a focus and localized. It is 
not described, it is true ; but a narrow circle is drawn 
round it, and our future search for it becomes a matter 
of comparative ease. It consists primarily and before all 
things in the choice by tJxe individual of one out of 
many modes of happiness-the election of a certain 
' way] in George Eliot's words, ' in which he will make his 
life pleasant. 9 There are many sets of pleasures open to 
him; but there is one set, it is said, more excellent, 
beyond comparison, than the others ; and to choose these, 
and these alone, is what will give us part in the holy value 
of life. The choice and the refusal of them is the Yea 
and the Nay of all that makes life worth living; and is 
the source, to the positivists, of the solemnity, the terror, 
and sweetness of the whole ethical vocabulary. * What 
then are the alternative pleasures that life offers me ? In 
how many ways am I capable of feeling my existence a 
blessing ? and in what way shall I feel the blessing of it 
most keenly f 9 This is the great life-question; it may be 
asked indifferently by any individual ; and in the positivist 
answer to it, which will be the same for all, and of 
universal application, must he the foundation of the posi- 
tive moral system. 

And that system, as I have said before, professes to be 
a moral one essentially,— moral in the old religious sense 

f2 
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of the word. It retains the old ethical vocabulary ; and 
lays the same intense stress on the old ethical distinctions. 
Nor is this a mere profession only. We shall see that the 
system logically requires it. One of its chief virtues — 
indeed the only virtue in it we have denned hitherto— 
is, as has been seen, an habitual self-denial. But a denial I 
to self of what? Of something, plainly, that if denied to 
ourselves, can be conveyed as a negative or positive good , 
to others. But the good things that are thus transferable 
cannot plainly be the ' highest good,' or morality would i 
consist largely of a surrender of its own end. This end, | 
then, must evidently be something inward and inalienable, , 
just as the religious end was. It is a certain inward state 
of the heart, and of the heart's affections. For this inward ! 
state to be fully produced, and maintained generally, a | 
certain sufficiency of material well-being may be requisite ; 
but without this inward state such sufficiency will be 
morally valueless. Day by day we must of course have 
our daily bread. But the positivists must maintain, just 
as the Christians did, that man does not live by bread 
alone ; and that his life does not consist in the abundance 
of the things that he possesses. And thus when they are 
brought face to face with the matter, we find them all, 
with one consent, condemning as false the same allure- 
ments that were condemned by Christianity ; and point- 
ing, as it did, to some other treasure that will not wax 
old — some water, the man who drinks of which will . 
never thirst more. 

KNow what is this treasure — this inward state of the 
heart? What is its analysis, and why is it so precious? 
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As yet we are quite in the dark as to this. No positive 
moralist has as yet shown us, in any satisfactory way, 
either of these things. This statement, I know, will be 
contradicted by many ; and, until it is explained further, 
it is only natural that it should be. It will be said that 
a positive human happiness of just the kind needed has 
been put before the world again and again ; and not only 
put before it, but earnestly followed and reverently 
enjoyed by many. Have not truth, benevolence, purity, 
and, above all, pure affection, been, to many, positive ends 
of action for their own sakes, without any thought, as 
Dr. Tyndall says, * of any reward or punishment looming 
in the future ' ? Is not virtue followed in the noblest 
way, when its followers, if asked what reward they look 
for, can say to it, as Thomas Aquinas said to Christ, 
c Nil nisi te, Domine ' ? And has not it so been followed ? 
and is not the positivist position, to a large extent at any 
rate, proved ? Is it not true, as has been said by a recent 
writer, that l * lives nourished and invigorated by [a purely 
human] ideal have been, and still may be, seen amongst 
us, and the appearance of but a single example proves the 
adequacy of the belief t 

I reply that the fact is entirely true, and the inference 
entirely false. And this brings me at once to a point I 
have before alluded to — to the most subtle source of the 
entire positivist error — the source secret and unsuspected, 
of so much rash confidence. 

The positive school can, and do, as we have seen, 
point to certain things in life which have every appear* 

1 Vide Pemmism, by James Sully. 
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anee, at first sight, of adequate moral ends. Their 
adequacy seems to be verified by every right feeling, 
and also by practical experiment. But there is one 
great fact that is forgotten. The positive school, when 
they deal with life, profess to exhibit its resources to us 
wholly free from the false aids of religion. They profess 
(if I may coin a word) to have de-religionized it before 
they deal with it. But about this matter they betray a 
most strange ignorance. They think the task is far 
simpler than it is. They seem to look on religion as 
existing nowhere except in its pure form, in the form of 
distinct devotional feeling, or iu the conscious assents of 
faith ; and, these once got rid of, they fancy that life is 
de-religionized. But the process thus far is really only 
begun ; indeed, as far as immediate results go, it is hardly 
even begun ; for it is really but a very small proportion 
of religion that exists pure. The greater part of it has 
entered into combination with the acts and feelings of 
life, thus forming, as it were, a kind of amalgam with 
them, giving them new properties, a new colour, a new 
consistence. To de-religionize life, then, it is not enough 
to condemn creeds and to abolish prayers. We must 
further sublimate the beliefs and feelings, which prayers 
and creed3 hold pure, out of the lay life around 
Under this process, even if imperfectly performed, 
will soon become clear that religion in greater or less 
proportions is lurking everywhere. "We shall see it 
yielded up even by things in which we should least I 
for it — by wit, by humour, by secular ambition, by m< 
forms of vice, and by our daily light amusements. Mi 
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more shall we see it yielded up by heroism, by purity, by 
affection, and by love of truth — by all those things that 
the poaitivists most specially praise. 

The positivi3ta think, it would seem, that they had 
but to kill God, and that his inheritance shall be ourfl. 
They strike out accordingly the theistic beliefs in ques- 
tion, and then turn instantly to life : they sort its resources, 
count its treasures, and then say, '■Aim at this, and this, 
and this. See how beautiful is holiness; see how rapturous 
is pleasure. Surely these are worth seeking for their own 
sakes, without any "reward or punishment looming in 
the future." ' They find, in fact, the interests and the 
sentiments of the world's present life — all the glow 
and all the gloom of it — lying before them like the 
colours on a painter's palette, and they think they have 
nothing to do but to set to work and use them. But 
let them wait a moment ; they are in far too great a 
hurry. The palette and its colours are not nearly ready 
for them. 

One of the colours of life — religion, that is — a colour 
which, by their own admission, has been hitherto an 
important one, they have swept clean away. They 
have swept it clean away, and let them remember why 
they have doue so. It may be a pleasing colour, or it 
may not: that is a matter of taste. But the reason 
why it is to be got rid of is that it is not a fast colour. 
It is found to fade instantly in the spreading sunlight of 
knowledge. It is rapidly getting dim and dull and dead. 
When once it is gone, we shall never be able to restore it, 
and our future pictures of life must be tinted without its 
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aid. They therefore profess loudly that they will emplo; 
it no longer. 

But there is this point, this all-important point, t 
quite escapes them. They sweep the colour, in its pui 
state, clean off the palette ; and then profess to show i 
by experiment that they can get on perfectly well with- 
out it. But they never seem to Buspect that it may be 
mixed up with the colours they retain, and be the secre 
of their depth and lustre. Let them see whether relij 
be not lurking there, as a subtle colouring principle : 
all their pigments, even a grain of it producing effect* 
that else were quite impossible. Let them only begin 
this analysis, and it will very soon be clear to them tha 
to cleanse life of religion is not so simple a procesa i 
they seem to fancy it. Its actual dogmas maybereadib 
put away from us ; not so the effect which these dogmas 
have worked during the course of centuries. In dis 
guised forms they are round us everywhere ; they con 
front us in every human interest, in every human pleasun 
They have beaten themselves into life ; they have i 
their way into it. Like a secret sap they have flavourec 
every fruit in the. garden. They are like a powerfu 
drug, a stimulant, that has been injected into our whol 
system. 

If then we could appraise the vigour and value of li 
independent of religion, we can draw no direct conclu 
sions from observing it in its present state. Before sue] 
observations can teach us anything, there is a grea 
deal that will have to be made allowance for : and the 
positive school, when they reason from life as it is, : 
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building therefore on an utterly unsound foundation. 
It is emphatically untrue to say that a single example 
in the present day, or for matter of that any number 
of examples, either goes or can go any way towards 
proving the adequacy of any non-religious formula. For 
all such formulae have first to be further analysed 
before we know how far they are really non-religious ; 
and secondly the religious element that will be certainly 
found existing in them will have, hypothetically, to be 
removed. 

It would be well if the positive school would spend in 
this spiritual analysis but a little of that skill they have 
attained to in their analysis of matter. In their experi- 
ments, for instance, on spontaneous generation, what 
untold pains have been taken! With what laborious 
thought, with what emulous ingenuity, have they struggled 
to completely sterilise the fluids in which they are to 
seek for the new production of life ! How jealously do 
they guard against leaving there any already existing 
germs ! How easily do they tell us their experiments 
may be vitiated by the smallest oversight ! 

Surely spiritual matters are worthy of an equally 
careful treatment. For what we have here to study 
is not the production of the lowest forms of animal life, 
but the highest forms of human happiness. These were 
once thought to be always due to religion. The modern 
doctrine is that they are producible without such aid. 
Let us treat, then, the beauty of holiness, the love of truth, 
* the treasure of human ajfectionj and so forth, as Dr. Tyndall 
has treated the infusions in which life is said to originate. 
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Let us boil them down, so to speak, and destroy every gen 
of religion in them, and then see how far they will gene- 
rate the same ecstatic happiness. And let us treat in thi 
way vice no less than virtue. Having once done this, 
may honestly claim whatever yet remains to us. Then, 
we shall see what materials of happiness we can, as posi- 
tive thinkers, call our own. Then, a positive moral sys- 
tem, if any such be possible, will begin to have a real 
value for us — then, but not till then. 

Such an analysis as this must be naturally a work < 
time ; and much of it must be performed by each one t 
us for ourselves. But a sample of the operation can be 
given here, which will show plainly enough its nature 
and the ultimate results of it. I shall begin, for 1 
purpose, with reconsidering the moral end generally, ant 
the three primary characteristics that are ascribed, by a 
parties, to it, as essentials. I shall point out, generally 
also, how much of religion is embodied in all these ; ant 
shall then proceed to one or two concrete examples, takei 
from the pleasures and passions that animate the life 
around us. 

These three characteristics of the moral end are i 
inwardness, its importance, and, within certain limits, its 
absolute character. 

I begin with its inwardness. I have spoken of this 
several times already, but the matter is so important tl 
it will well bear repetition. By calling the moral ent 
inward, I mean that it resides primarily not in action 
but in motives to action ; in the will, not in the deed 
not in what we actually do, but in what we actually i 
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duavour to do ; in the love we give, rather than in the 
love that we receive. What defiles a man is that which 
comes out of his heart — evil thoughts, murders, adulteries. 
The thoughts may never find utterance in a word, the 
murders and adulteries may never be fulfilled in act 
and yet, if a man be restrained, not by his own will, 
but only by outer circumstances, his immorality will 
be the same. The primary things we are ' responsible 
/or,' observes a recent positive writer, 1 are ' frames of mind 
into which we knowingly and willingly work ourselves' 
and when these are once wrong, he adds, ' they are wrong 
for ever : no accidental failure of their good or evil fruits 
can possibly alter that' And as with what is wrong or 
vicious, so with what is right or virtuous ; this in a like 
manner proceeds out of the mind or heart. ' The glad- 
ness of true heroism,' says Dr. Tyndall, ' visits the heart 
of him who is really competent to say, " I court truth." 
It is not, be it observed, the objective attainment of 
truth that creates the gladness. It is the subjective de- 
sire, the subjective resolution. The moral end, for the 
positivist just as much as for the believer, is a certain in- 
ward state of the heart, or mind — a state which will of 
necessity, if possible, express itself in action, but whose 
value is not to be measured by the success of that expres- 
sion. The battle-ground of good and evil is within us 
and the great human event i3 the issue of the struggle 
between them. 

And this leads ua on to the second point. The lan- 
guage used on all hands respecting this struggle, implies 

1 Profeeior Clifford; ' Etbiw of Belief,' Contrmpormy Keview, Jan. 1877, 
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that its issue is of an importance great out of all propoi 
tion to our own consciousness of the results of it, na; 
even that it is independent of our consciousness. It 
implied that though a man may be quite ignorant of tfo 
state of his own heart, and though no one else can so 
much as guess at it, what that state is is of great and 
peculiar moment. If this were not so, and the impor- 
tance of our inner state had reference only to our own 
feelings about it, self-deception would be as good 
virtue. To believe we were upright, pure, and benevo- 
lent would be as good as to be so. We might have al 
the pleasures of morality with none of its inconveniences 
for it is easy, if I may borrow a phrase of Mr. Tennyson's 
to become so false that we take ourselves for true ; an< 
thus, tested by any pain or joy that we ourselves were 
couscious of, the results of the completest falsehood won) 
be the same as those of the completest virtue. 

But let a man be never so perfect an instance of 
result like this, no positivist moralist would contend thi 
he was virtuous, or that he could be said, at his death, 1 
have found the true treasure of lite. On the contrary his 
career would be regarded as, in the profoundest sense, 
tragedy. It is for this reason that such a value is set at 
present upon feminine purity, and that we are accustomed 
to call the woman ruined that has lost it. The outer harm 
done may not be great, and may lead to no ill con: 
quences. The harm is all within : the tragedy is 
fouI itself. But — and this is more important still — evi 
here the harm may not be recognised : the act in question 
may lead to no remorse : and yet despite this, the 
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will be made no better. On the contrary it will be made 
a great deal worse. Any father or husband would re- 
cognise this, who was not professedly careless about all 
moral matters altogether. It would not, for instance, 
console a positivist for his daughter's seduction to know 
that the matter was hushed up, and that it gave the ladj 
herself no concern whatever. It is implied in the lan- 
guage of all who profess to regard morality, that whether 
the guilty person be conscious or no of any remorse or 
Borrow, the same harm has been done by what we call 
guilt. 

There is, however (and this brings us to the third 
poiut), a very large part of the world that, as a fact, no 
matter what it professes, really sets upon morality no true 
value whatever. If it has ever realised at all what 
morality is, it has done so only partially; it has been 
more impressed with its drawbacks than with its attrac- 
tions, and it becomes practically happier and more con' 
tented, the more Jt forgets the very idea of virtue. But 
it is implied, as we have seen, in the usual languag 
all of us that, let the vicious be as happy as possible, 
they have no right to such a happiness, and that if they 
choose to take it, it will in some way or other be the worse 
for them. This language evidently implies farther that 
there is some standard by which happiness is to be 
measured, quite apart from its completeness, and from 
our individual desire for it. That standard is something 
absolute, beyond and above the taste of any single man 
or of any body of men. It is a standard to which the 
human race can be authoritatively ordered to conform, 
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or be despised, derided, and hated, if it refuse to do i 
It is implied that those who find their happiness in virtue 
have a right to order and to force, if possible, all other 
to do the same. Unless we believed this there would be 
no such thing as moral earnestness in the propagation c 
any system. There could, indeed, be no such thing a 
propagandism at all. If a man (to use an example c 
Mill's) preferred to be a contented pig rather than i 
discontented Socrates, we should have no positive reason 
for thinking him wrong ; even did we think so we should 
have no motive for telling him so ; even if we told 1 
we should have no means of convincing him. 

Those, then, who regard morality as the rule of ac- 
tion, and the one key that can unlock for each of us 
the true treasure of life, who talk of things being noble 
and sacred and heroic, who call our responsibilities ant 
our privileges ' awful, and who urge on a listless world 
the earnestness and the solemnity of existence — all those, 
I say, who use such language as this, imply of the mora! 
end three necessary things : first, that its essence is ii 
ward, in the heart of man ; secondly, that its value i 
incalculable, and its attainment the only true happiness 
for us ; thirdly, that its standard is something absolute, and 
not in the competence of any man or of all men to alter or 
abolish. That this is true may be very easily seen. Deny 
any one of these propositions ; say that the moral end con- 
sists in something outward and alienable, not in something 
inward and inalienable ; that its importance is small, and 

KAn awful privilege, and «u rttp/W retpwisibffity, that we should help t* 
i world in which potterity will Km .' '—Professor Clifford. 
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second to many other things ; that its standard is noi 
absolute, but varies according to individual taste ; and 
morality becomes at once impossible to preach, and noi 
worth preaching. 

Now for all these characteristics of the end of life, 
the theism that modern thought is rejecting could offer 
a strictly logical basis. And first, aa to its importance. 
Here it may be said, certainly, that theism cuts the knot, 
and does not untie it But at all events it gets rid of it ; 
and in the following way. The theist confesses freely 
that the importance of the moral end is a thing that the 
facts of life, as we now know them, will never properly 
explain to us. It can at present be divined and augured 
only ; its value is one of promise rather than of perform- 
ance ; and the possession itself is a thing that passes un- 
derstanding. It belongs to a region of mystery into 
which neither logic nor experiment will ever suffice to 
carry us; and whose secrets are beyond the reach of any 
intellectual aeronaut. But it is a part of the theistic creed 
that such a region is ; and that the things that pass un- 
derstanding are the most importaut things of fife. Nothing 
would be gained, however, by postulating merely a mys- 
tery — an unknowable. This must be so far known by 
the theist, that he knows its connection with himself. 
He must know, too, that if this connection is to have 
any effect on him, it must be not merely temporary, but 
permanent and indissoluble. Such a connection he finds 
in his two distinctive doctrines — the existence of a per- 
sonal God, which gives him the connection ; and his ow 
personal immortality, which perpetuates it. Thus thi 
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theist, upon his own theory, has an eye ever upon 
He is in constant relationship with a conscious omnipol 
Being, in whose likeness he is in some sort formed, and 
to which he is in some sort kin. To none of his actions 
i3 this Being indifferent ; and with this Being his relations 
for good or evil will never cease. Thus, though he may 
not realise their true nature now, though he may not 
realise how infinitely good the good is, or how infinitely 
evil the evil, there is a day in store for him when his eyes 
will be opened, and what he bow sees only through a 

t glass darkly, he will see face to face. 
The objectivity of the moral end — or rather the or. 
jective standard of the subjective end — is explaine 
in the same way. The standard is God's will, not man' 
immediate happiness. And yet to this will, as soo 
as, by natural or supernatural means, we discern i 
the Godlike part of our nature at once responds : it s 
unce acknowledges it as eternal and divine, although w 
can give no logical reasons for such acknowledgment. 

By the light, too, of these same beliefs, the inward 
ness of the moral end assumes an explicable meaning 
Man's primary duty is towards God ; his secondary dul 
is towards his brother men ; and it is only from the filia 
relation that the fraternal springs. The moral end, thei 
is so precious in the eyes of the theist, because the inwai 
state that it consists of is agreeable to what God wills — 
God who reads the heart, and who cannot be deceivi 
And the theist's peace or gladness in his highest moi 
actions springs not so much from the consciousness of 
what he does or is, as of the reasons why he does or is 
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it — reasons that reach far away beyond the earth and its 
destinies, and connect him with some timelees and holy 

1 mystery. 

Thus theism, whether it be true or no, can give a 

, logical and a full account of the supposed nature of the 
moral end, and of its supposed importance. Let us turn 
now to positivism, and consider what is its position. The 
positivist, we must remember, conceives of the moral end 
in the same way, and sets upon it the same value. Let 

, us see how far his own premisses will give him any 
support in this. These premisses, so far as they diffei 
from those of theism, consist of two great denials: 
there is no personal God, and there is no personal im- 
mortality. We will glance rapidly at the direct results 
of these. 

In the first place, they confine all the life with which 
we can have the least moral connection to the surface of 
this earth, and to the limited time for which life and con- 
sciousness can exist upon it. They isolate the moral law, 

r as I shall show more clearly hereafter, from any law or 
force in the universe that may be wider and more per- 

\ manent. When the individual dies, he can only be said 

■ to live by metaphor, in the results of his outward actions. 
When the race dies, in no thinkable way can we say that 

I it will live at all. Everything will then be as though it 
never had been. Whatever humanity may have done 

I before its end arrives, however high it may have raised 
itself, however low it may have sunk itself, 

The event 
t Will trammel up the consequence, and catch 

f WUk4ti§meeem $u ree em §, ' 
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All the vice of the world, and all its virtue, all its plea- 
sures and all its paina, will have effected nothing. They 
will all have faded like an unsubstantial pageant, and not 
left a wrack behind. 

Here, then, the importance of morality at once 
changes both its dimensions and its kind. It is confined 
within narrow limitations of space and time. It is no 
longer a thing we can talk vaguely about, or to which 
any sounding but indefinite phrases will be applicable. 
We can no longer say either to the individual or the 
race, 



Oiooie tvdl, and your choke it 
Brief, but yet tmdleu. ' 



. 



We can only say that it is brief, and that by-and-by what 
it was will be no matter to anyone. 

Still within these limits it may be said, certainly, that 
it is a great thing for us that we should be happy ; and if 
it be true that the moral end brings the greatest happi- 
ness, then it is man's greatest achievement to attain to the 
moral end. But when we say that the greatest happiness 
resides in the moral end, we must be careful to see what 
it is we mean. We may mean that as a matter of fact 
men generally give a full assent to this, and act accord- 
ingly, which is the most obvious falsehood that could be 
uttered on any subject; or we may mean — indeed, if we 
mean anything we must mean — that they would give a 
full assent, and act accordingly, could their present slate 
of mind undergo a complete change, and their eyes be 

tvhich at present are fast closed. But according 
1 Goethe, tmnalftted by Cwlyle. 
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to the positivist theory, this hypothesis is in most cases 
an impossibility. The moral end, as we have seen, is an 
inward state of the heart ; and the heart, on the showing 
of the positirists, is for each man an absolute solitude. 
No one can gain admission to it but by his assistance; 
and to the larger part no one can ever gain admission 
atalL 

Thus in the seas of life enisled, 

With echoing straits between us thrown. 

Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal myriads live alone. 

So says Mr. Matthew Arnold; and the gentle Keble 
utters the same sentiment, remarking, with . a delicate 
pathos, how seldom those even who have known us best 
and longest 

Know half the reason why we smile or sigh. 

Thus in the recesses of his own soul each man is, for the 
positivist, as much alone as if he were the only conscious 
thing in the universe ; and his whole inner life, when he 
dies, will, to use some words of George Eliot's that I 
have already quoted, 

Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb, » 

Unread for ever. 

No one shall enquire into his inward thoughts, much less 
shall anyone judge him for them. To no one except 
himself can he in any way have to answer for them. 

Such is the condition of the individual according to 
the positivist theory. It is evident, therefore, that one 
of the first results of positivism is to destroy even the 
rudiments of any machinery by which one man could 

• 2 
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govern, with authority, the inward kingdom of another 
and the moral imperative is reduced to an empty vaui 
For what vaunt can be emptier than for one set of mei 
and these a confessed minority, to proclaim imperioi 
laws to others, which they can never get the others to 
obey, and which are essentially meaningless to the only 
people to whom they are not superfluous ? Suppose that, 
on positive grounds, I find pleasure in humility, and nr 
friend finds pleasure in pride, and so far as we can foi 
a judgment the happiness of us both is equal ; what pos- 
sible grounds can I have for calling my state better than 
his? Were I a theist, I should have the best of grounds, 
for I shoidd believe that hereafter my friend's presenl 
contentment would be dissipated, and would give plat 
to despair. But as a positivist, if his contentment do bi 
last his lifetime, what can I say except this, that he has 
chosen what, for him, was his better part for ever, and no 
God or man will ever take it away from him ? To say 
then that his immoral state was worse than my moral 
state would be a phrase incapable of any practical mean- 
ing. It might mean that, could my friend be made to 
think as I do, he would be happier than he is at present ; 
but we have here an impossible hypothesis, and an un- 
verifiable conclusion. It is true enough that I might 
present to my friend some image of my own inward state, 
aud of all the happiness it gave me ; but if, having com- 
pared his happiness and mine as well as he could, he still 
liked his own best, exhortation would have no power, and 
reproach no meaning. 

Here, then, are three results — simple, immediate, and 
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necessary — of positivism, on the moral end. Of the three 
characteristics at present supposed essential to it, positiv- 
ism eliminates two and materially modifies the third. 

In the first place, the importance of the moral end is 
altogether changed in character. It has nothing in it 
-whatever of the infinite, and a scientific forecast can, 
already see the end of it. 

In the second place, it is nothing absolute, and not 
being absolute is incapable of being enforced. 

In the third place, its value, such as it is, is measured 
only by the conscious happiness that its possession gives 
us, or the conscious pains that its loss gives us. 

Still it may be contended with plausibility that the 
moral end, when once seen, is sufficient to attract us by 
its own inalienable charm, and can hold its own inde- 
pendently of any further theories as to its nature and its 
universality. It remains now to come to practical life, 
and see if this really be so ; to see if the pleasures in life 
that are supposed the highest will not lose their attrac- 
tiveness when robbed of the three characteristics of which 
the positive theory robs them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LOVE AS A TEST OF GOODNESS. 

'Epara 8f , tow rvpavvov drSp&r, 
Tin rat' 'A<t>poiirat 
4iXrdra>i' AiXdpeH' 
KX H BoO X oi/, oi rtfitoptw, 
IttpBovra. — Ewipida. 

[ will again re-state, in other words than my own, the 
theory we are now going to test by the actual facta of 
life. * The assertion] says Professor Huxley, * that 
morality is in any way dependent on certain philosophical 
problems, produces the same effect on my mind as if one 
should say that a man's vision depends on his theory of 
sight, or that he has no business to be sure that ginger is 
hot in his mouth, unless he has formed definite views as to 
the nature of ginger.' Or, to put the matter in slightly 
different language, the sorts of happiness, we are told, 
that are secured to us by moral conduct are facta, so far 
as regards our own consciousness of them, as simple, as 
constant and as universal, as is the perception of the 
outer world secured to us by our eyesight, or as the 
Benaation formed on the palate by the application of 
ginger to it. 
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Love, for instance, according to this view, is as simple 
a delight for men in its highest forms as it is for animals 
in its lowest. What George Eliot calls ' the treasurt 
of human affection' depends as little for its value on 
any beliefs outside itself as does the treasure of animal 
appetite ; and just as no want of religious faith can 
deprive the animals of the last, so no want of religious 
faith can deprive mankind of the first. It will remain a 
stable possession to us, amid the wreck of creeds, giving 
life a solemn and intense value of its own. It will never 
fail us as a sure test of conduct. Whatever guides us to 
this treasure we shall know is moral ; whatever tends to 
withdraw us from it we shall know is immoral. 

Such is the positivist theory as to all the higher 
pleasures of life, of which affection confessedly is one of 
the chief, and also the most obviously human. Let 
proceed now from generalities to special concrete facts, 
and see how far this theory is borne out by them. And 
we can find none better than those which are now before 
us — the special concrete facts of affection, and of sexual 
affection in particular. 

The affection of man for woman — or, as it will 
best to call it, love — has been ever since time was, one 
the chief elements in the life of man. But it was not 
till Christianity had very fully developed itself that it 
assumed the peculiar importance that is now claimed for 
it. For the ancient world it was a passion sure to come 
to most men, and that woidd bring joy or sorrow to them 
as the case might be. The worldly wisdom of some 
convinced them that it gave more joy than sorrow ; 
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they took and used it as long as it chanced to please them. 
The worldly wisdom of others convinced them that it 
gave more sorrow than joy, so they did all they could, 
like Lucretius, to school themselves into a contempt for 
it. But for the modern world it is on quite a different 
footing, and its value does not depend on such a chance 
balance of pains and pleasures. The latter are not of 
the same nature as the former, and so cannot be out- 
weighed by them. In the judgment of the modern 
world, 



To love, in fact, though not exactly said to be incumbent 
upon all men, is yet endowed with something that u 
almost of the nature of a duty. If a man cannot love 
it is looked on as a sort of moral misfortune, if not as i 
moral fault in him. And when a man can love, an< 
does love successfully, then it is held that his wholt 
nature has burst out into blossom. The imaginative 
literature of the modern world centres chiefly about 
human crisis ; and its importance in literature is but a re- 
flection of its importance in life. It is, as it were, th 
sun of the world of sentiment — the source of its lighi 
and colours, and also of its shadows. It is the crow 
of man's existence ; it gives life its highest quality ; and, 
we can believe what those who have known it tell u: 
earth under its influence seems to be melting into, and t 
be almost joined with, heaven. 

kAll this language, however, about love, no matter 
■ true in a certain sense it may be, is emphatically 
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true about it in a certain sense only, and is by no means 
to be taken without reserve. It is emphatically not true 
about love in general, but only about love as modified 
in a certain special way. The form of the affection, so 
to speak, is more important than the substance of it. It 
will need but little consideration to show us that this is 
so. Love is a thing that can take countless forms ; and 
were not the form, for the modern world, the thing of 
the first importance, the praise bestowed upon all forms 
of it would be equal, or graduated only with reference 
to intensity. But the very reverse of this is the case 
really. In our estimate of an affection, its intensity, 
though doubtless of great importance, is yet of an im- 
portance that is clearly secondary. Else things that the 
modern world regards as the most abominable might be 
on a level with the things it regards as most pure and 
holy ; the lovers of Athens might even put to shame with 
their passion the calm sacramental constancy of many a 
Christian pair; and the whole fabric of modern morals 
would be undermined. For, according to the modern 
conception of morals, love can not only give life its 
highest quality, but its lowest also. If it can raise man 
to the angels, it can also sink him below the beasts; 
and as to its intensity, it is a force which will caxry him 
in the one direction just as well as the other. Kind 
and not degree is the first thing needful It is the 
former, and not the latter, that essentially separates 
David and Jonathan from Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
St. Elizabeth from Cleopatra, the beloved disciple from 
Antinous. How shall we love? is the great question 
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for us. It cornea long before, How much shall we 
love? 

Let us imagine a bride and bridegroom of the type 
that woidd now be most highly reverenced, and try to un- 
derstand something of what their affection is. It is, of 
course, impossible here to treat such a subject adequately; 
for, as Mr. Carlyle says, ' except musically, arid in the 
language of poetry, it can hardly be so muck as spoken 
about.' But enough for the present purpose can perhap 
be said. In the first place, then, the affectiou in questioi 
will be seen to rest mainly upon two things — firstly, oi 
the consciousness of their own respective characters oi 
the part of each ; aud, secondly, on the idea formed b; 
each of the character of the other. Each must have 
faith, for instance, in his or her own purity, and eacl 
must have a like faith also in the purity of the other 
Thus, to begin with these first requisites, a man can onl; 
love a woman in the highest sense when he does so witi 
a perfectly clear conscience. There must be no obstacle 
between them which shocks his sense of right, or which 
if known by the woman, would shock hers. Were tl 
affection indulged in, in spite of such an obstacle, its fir 
quality would be injured, no matter how great its intei 
sity; and, instead of a moral blessing, it would become 
moral curse. An exquisite expression of the necessity i 
this personal sense of lightness may be read into tl 
well-known lines, 
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Nor shall we look on honour here as having reference 
only to external acta and conditions. It has reference 
equally, if not more, to the inward state of the heart. 
The man must be conscious not only that he is loving 
the right woman, but that he is loving her in the right 
way. i If I loved not purity more than you,' he would 
say to her, * / were not worthy of you' 

And further, just as he requires to possess this taint- 
less conscience himself, so does he require to be assured 
that the like is possessed by her. Unless he knows that 
she loves purity more than him, there is no meaning in his 
aspiration that he may be found worthy of her. The gift of 
her affection that is of such value to him, is not of value 
because it is affection simply, but because it is affection 
of a high kind ; and its elevation is of more consequence 
to him than its intensity, or even than its continuance. 
He would sooner that at the expense of its intensity it 
remained pure, than that at the expense of its purity it 
remained intense. Othello was certainly not a husband 
of the highest type, and yet we see something of this 
even in his case. His sufferings at his wife's supposed in- 
constancy have doubtless in them a large selfish element. 
Much of them is caused by the mere passion of jealousy. 
But the deepest sting of all does not lie here. It lies 
rather in the thought of what his wife has done to herself, 
than of what she has done to him. This is what over- 
comes him. 

The bawdy wind, that kisses all it meets, 
Is hushed within the hoUow mint of earth, 
And wUl not hear ft. 



Ala*' to make me 
A fired figure for the time of scorn 
To point Am slow unmoving finger at ! 
Yet 1 could bear that too, uxll—pery wfil ; 
Jitd there, where I have garnered up my heart, 
Where 1 timet either live, or bear no life ; 
The fountain from the which my cuiTent rum 
fh' efa Ariel vp ; to be discarded thence .' 
Or keep it. at a cistern for foul toad* 
To knot and gender in ! 
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He could have borne anything but a soul's tragedy 
like this : 

Whenever he was with her, Dosdemona might still be 
devoted to him. She might only give to Cassia wha 
she could not give to her husband. But to Othello thi 
would be no comfort. The fountain would be pollute! 
'from which his current runs'; and though its waters 
might still flow for him, he would not care to touc 
them. If this feeling is manifest in such a love : 
Othello's, much more is it manifest in love of a highe 
type. It is expressed thus, for instance, by the heroine 
of Mrs. Craven's ' Sicit (Tune Sceur.' * I can indeed say* 
she says, ' that ice never loved each other so much as when 
tee saw how we both loved God : ' and again, ' My husbam 
would not have loved me as he did, if he had not lovea 
God a great deal more.' This language is of course i 
tinctly religious ; but it embodies a meaning that is ap- 
propriated by the positive school as well. In positivist 
language it might be expressed thus : ' My husband 
would not have loved me as he did, if he would not, sooner 
than love me in any other way, have ceased to love i 
altogether.' It is clear that this sentiment is proper, 
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essential, to positivist affection, just as well as to Christian. 
Any pure and exalted love would at once change its cha- 
racter, if, without any further change, it merely believed it 
were free to change it. Its strongest element is the con- 
sdousnessj not that it is of such a character only, but that 
this character ia the right one. The ideal bride and bride- 
groom, the ideal man and wife, would not value purity 
as they are supposed to do, did they not believe that it 
■was not only different from impurity, but essentially and 
incalculably better than it. For the poaitivist, just as 
much as the Christian, this sense of Tightness in love is 
interfused with the affection proper, and does as it were 
give wings to it. It far more than makes good for the 
lovers any loss of intensity that may be created by the 
chastening down of passion : and figuratively at least, it 
may be said to make them conscious that ' underneath 
them are the everlasting arms.' 

Here then in love, as the positive school at present 
offer it to us, are all these three characteristics to which 
that school, as we have seen, must renounce all right. 
is characterised as conforming to some special and ab- 
solute standard, of which no positive account can be 
given ; the conformity is inward, and so cannot be en- 
forced ; and for all that positive knowledge can show us, 
its importance may be a dream. 

We shall realise this better if we consider a love from 
which these three characteristics have, as far as possible 
been abstracted — a love which professes frankly to resl 
upon its own attractions, and which repudiates all such 
epithets as worse or better. This will at once show i 
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not only of what various developments the passion of lov< 
ifl capable, but also how false it is to imagine that t 
highest kind need naturally be the most attractive. 

I have quoted Othello, and Mrs. Craven's heroine : 
types of love when religionized. We will go to I 
modern Parisian school for the type of love when dei 
ligionized — a school which, starting from the same pn 
misses as do the positive moralists, yet come to a practic 
teaching that is singularly different. And let us remem- 
ber that just as the ideal we have been considering 
ready, is the ideal most ardently looked to by one ] 
of the world, so is the ideal we are going to consider now 
looked to with an equal ardour by another part of the 
world. The writer in particular from whom I am about 
to quote has been one of the most popular of all modern 
romancers ; and has been hailed by men of the most fas 
tidious culture as a preacher to these latter generation! 
of a bolder and more worthy gospel ' This,' l says oni 
of the best known of our living poets, of the work that I 
select to quote from — 

This it the golden book of tpirit and $ente t 
The holy torit of beauitj. 

Of this ' holy writ ' the chief theme is love. Let us | 
on to see how love is there presented to us. 

' You know,' says Theophile Gautier's best-known hei 
in a letter to a friend, * you know the eagerness with whiel 
I have sought for physical beauty, the importance 1 atta 
to outward form, and how the world I am in love wit/i i 
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the world that the eyes can see: or to put the matter in more 
conventional language, I am so corrupt and blast tltat my 
faith in moral beauty is gone, and my power of striving 
after it also. I have lost the faculty to discern between 
good and evil, and this loss has well nigh brought me back 
to the ignorance of the child or savage. To tell the plain 
truth, nothing seems to me to be worthy either of praise or 
blame, and I am but little perturbed by even the most 
abnormal actions. My conscience is deaf and dumb. 
Adultery seems to me the most commonplace thing possible. 
I see nothing shocking in a young girl selling herself. 9 

• . . . c I find thai the earth is all as fair as heaven, 
and virtue for me is nothing but the perfection of form. 9 

* Many a time and long, 9 he continues farther on, i have I 
paused in some cathedral, under the shadow of the marble 
foliage, when the lights were quivering in through the stained 
windows, when the organ unbidden made a low murmuring 
of itself, and the wind was breathing amongst the pipes; and 
I have plunged my gaze far into Hie pale blue depths of the 
almond-shaped eyes of the Madonna. 1 have followed 
with a tender reverence the curves of that wasted figure of 
Iters, and the arch of her eyebrows,just visible and no more 
than that. I have admired her smooth and lustrous brow, 
her temples with their transparent chastity, and her cheeks 
shaded with a sober virginal colour, more tender than the 
colour of a peach-flower. I have counted one by one the 
fair and golden lashes that threw their tremulous shade 
upon it. I have traced out with care in the subdued tone 
that surrounds her, the evanescent lines of her throat, so 
fragile and inclined so modestly. I have even lifted with 
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an adventuring hand the folds of her tunie, and have seer 
unveiled that bosom, maiden and full of milk, that ha. 
never been pressed by any except divine lips. I hav, 
traced out tlie rare clear veins of it, even to their fai-nte 
branchings. I have laid my finger on it, to draw . 
white drops fortfi, of the draught of heaven. I have so 
much as touched with my lips the very bud of the rosa 
mystica. 

' Well, and I confess it honestly, all tills immaterial 
beauty, this thing so winged and so aerial that one know 

(well enough it is soon going to fly away from one, hai 
never moved me to any great degree. I love the Venw 
Anadyomene better, better a thousand times. 
world eyes, slightly raised at the corners I these lips i 
pure and so firmly chiselled, so amorous, and so fit for 

r kissing I this low, broad brow ! these tresses with 
curves in them of the sea-water, and bound behind I 
head in a knot, negligently ! these firm and shining shot 
ders I this back, with its thousand alluring contours I all 
these fair and rounded outlines, this air of superhuman 
vigour in a body so divinely feminine — all this enraptures 
and enchants me in a way of which you can have no idi 
■ — you t/ie Christian and the philosopher 

'Mary, despite the humble air affected by her, is t 
deal too haughty for me. It is as much as her foot o 
swathed in its white covenngs, if it just touches the earl 
now purpling where the old serpent writhes. Her eyes are 
tlie loveliest eyes in the world ; but t/tey are always turned 
heavenwards, or else they are cast down. They never look 
you straight in the face. They have never served < 
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mirror of a human form. . . . Venus comes from the sea 
to take possession of the worlds as a goddess who loves men 
should — quite naked and quite alone. Earth is more to 
her liking than is Olympus, and amongst her lovers she 
has more men than gods. She drapes herself in no faint 
veils of mystery. She stands straight upright, her dolphin 
behind her, and her foot upon her opalrcoloured shell. 
The sun strikes full upon her smooth limbs, and her white 
hand holds in air the waves of her fair locks, which old 
father Ocean has sprinkled with his most perfect pearls. 
One can see her. She hides nothing ; for modesty was 
only made for those who have no beauty. . It is an inven- 
tion of the modem world; the child of the Christian con- 
tempt for form and matter. 

c Oh ancient world ! all that you held in reverence is 
held in scorn by us. Thine idols are overthrown in the 
dust ; fieshless anchorites clad in rags and tatters, martyrs 
toith the blood fresh on them, and their shoulders torn by 
the tigers of thy circuses, have perched themselves on tlie 
pedestals of thy fair desirable gods. The Christ has 
enveloped the whole world in his urinding-sheeL . . . Oh 
purity , plant of bitterness, born on a blood-soaked soil, 
and whose degenerate and sickly blossom expands with 
difficulty in the dank shade of cloisters, under a chill bap- 
tismal rain ; rose without scent, and spiked all round 
with thorns, thou hast taken the place for us of the glad 
and gracious roses, bathed with nard and wine, of the 
dancing girls of Sybaris I 

' The ancient world knew thee not, oh sterile flower J 
thou wast never enwoven in its chaplets of delirious perfume. 

H 
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In that vigorous and healthy society they would ha\ 
spurned, thee under foot disdainfully. Purity, mysHciti 
melancholy — three words unknown to thee, three 
maladies brought into our life by the Christ! . . . Ft 
me, I look on woman in the old world mariner, like a fail 
slave, made only for our pleasures, Christianity, in my 
eyes, has done nothing to rehabilitate her. . . . To say the 
truth, I cannot conceive for what reason there should be ■ 
this desire in woman to be looked on as on a level with 
men. . . . I have made some love-verses in my time, or 
at least something that aspired to pass for such . , . and 
there is not a vestige in them of the modern feeling of love. 
. . . There is tothing there, as in all the love-poetry since 
the Christian era, of a soul which, because it loves, begs 
another soul to love it back again ; nothing there of a blue 
and shining lake, which begs a stream to pour itself into 
its bosom, that both together they may mirror the stars of 
heaven; nothing there of a pair of ring-doves, opening 
their wings together, that tfiey may both together fiy to the 
tame nest.' * 

Such 13 the account the hero gives of the nature of 
his love for woman. Nor does he give this account 
regretftdly, or think that it shows him to be in any 
diseased condition. It shows rather a return, on his part, 
to a health that others have lost. As he looks round 
upon the modern world and the purity that George Eliot 
«aya in her verses she would die for, ' Woman,' he 
exclaims mournfully, ' is become t/ie symbol of moral and 

C beauty. The real fall of man teas on the bir 
idtnioiuUt dt Mauph, pp. 21S-2S2. Ed. Paris. 1876. 
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day of the babe of Bethlehem' l It will be instructive to 
notice further that these views are carried out by him to 
their fall legitimate consequences, even though this, to 
some degree, is against his will. * Sometimes? he says, * / 
try to persuade myself that such passions are abominable, 
and I say as much to myself in as severe a way as I can. 
But the words come only from my lips. They are argu- 
ments that I make. They are not arguments that I feel. 
The thing in question really seems quite natural to me, 
and anyone else in my place would, it seems to me, do 
as I do.' 2 

Nor is this conception of love peculiar to the hero 
only. The heroine's conception is its exact counterpart, 
and exactly fits it. The heroine as completely as the 
hero h» Li hercelf from mJ disced Ween 
good and evil. She recoils from abnormal impurity no 
more than from normal, and the climax of the book is 
her full indulgence in both. 

Now here we have a specimen of love raised to 
intensity, but divested as far as possible of the religious 
element. I say divested as fer as possible, because even 
here, as I shall prove hereafter, the process is not com- 
plete, and something of religion is still left fermenting. 
But it is quite complete enough for our present purpose. 
It will remind us in the sharpest and clearest way that 
love is no force which is naturally constant in its de- 
velopment, or which if left to itself can be in any way 
a moral director to us. It will show us that many of 
its developments are what the moralist calls abominable, 

1 Ibid., p. 223. • Ibid., p. 226. 
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and that the very worst of these may perhaps be the most 
attractive, and be deliberately presented to us as such 
by men of the most elaborate culture. We shall thus see 
that love as a test of conduct, as an aim of lite, or as an 
object of any heroic devotion, is not love in general, but \ 
love of a special kind, and that to fulfil this function it I 
must not only be selected from the rest, but also removed | 
from them, and set above them at a quite incalculable ■ 
distance. And the kind thus chosen, let me repeat again [ 
(for this, though less obvious, is more important still), is | 
not the chosen one because it is naturally intense, but it 
becomes iutense because it is the chosen one. 

Here then lies the weak point in the position of the ; 
positive moralists, when they hold up such love to us as 
so supreme a treasure in lite. They observe, and quite 
correctly, that it is looked upon as a treasure ; but the 
source of its preciousness is something that their system 
expressly takes from it. That choice amongst the loves, 
so solemn, so imperious, and yet so tender, which de- 
scends like a tongue of flame upon the love that is 
chosen ; which fixes on a despised and a weak affection, i 
taking it like Eiisha from his furrows, or like David from 
his pastures, setting it above all its fellows, and making it ' 
at once a queen and prophetess — this is a choice that 
positivism has no power to make ; or which, if it makes, 
it makes as a caprice only, or as a listless preference. It 
does not, indeed, confound pure love with impure, but it 
sets them on an equal footing ; and those who contend 
that the former under these conditions is intrinsically 
more attractive to men than the latter, betray a most nai< 
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ignorance of what human nature is. Supposing, for ar- 
gument's sake that to themselves it may be so, this fact is 
not of the slightest use to them. It is merely the posses- 
sion cm their part of a certain personal taste, which those 
who do not share it may regard as disease or weakness, 
and which they themselves can neither defend nor incul- 
cate. It is true they may call their opponents hard 
names if they choose ; but their opponents can call them 
hard names back again ; though in the absence of any 
common standard, the recriminations on neither side can 
have the least sting in them. Could, however, any argu- 
ment on such a matter be possible, it is the devotees of 
impurity that would have the strongest case; for the 
pleasures of indulgence are admitted by both sides, while 
the merits of abstention are admitted by only one. 

And now let us go back, in connection with this 
matter, to that utterance of Professor Huxley's, with 
which I began this chapter. According to the positive 
view of morals, he says, those special sets of happiness 
that a moral system selects for us, have no more to do 
with any theory as to the reason of their selection, than 
a »rt V hL to do .U. hi, theory of vision, or *. 
the hot taste of ginger has to do with a knowledge of its 
analysis. That is a most clear and succinct statement of 
the whole positive position ; and we shall now be able 
to profit by its clearness, and to see how all that it does 
is to reveal confusion. In the first place, Professor Hux- 
ley's comparisons really illustrate the very fact that he 
designs them to invalidate. It is precisely on his theory 
of vision that a man's sight practically does depend. All 
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sight, so far as it conveys any meaning to him, is an act of 
inference ; and though generally this process may be so 
rapid that it is not perceived by him, yet the doubt often 
felt about distant or unusual objects will make him keenly 
conscious of it. Whilst as to ginger and the taste pro- 
duced by it, the moral question is not whether it is hot 
or not ; but whether or no it will be for our advantage 
to eat it ; and this resolves itself into two further ques- 
tions ; firstly, whether its heat is pleasant, and secondly 
whether its heat is wholesome. On the first of these 
Professor Huxley throws no light whatever ; whilst as to 
the second, it really hangs entirely on the very point that 
he cited as indifferent. We must have some knowledge, 
even though it be only vague and negative, of the nature 
of a food, before we know whether it will be well for us 
in the long run to habitually eat it, or to abstain from it 
Let us apply this illustration to love. Professor 
Huxley's ginger shall stand for the sort of love he 
would most approve of; and love, as a whole, will be 
represented by a varied dessert, of which ginger is one 
of the dishes. Now what Professor Huxley has to do is 
to recommend this ginger, and to show that it is divided 
by au infinite gulf — say from prunes or from Huntley and 
Palmer's biscuits. But how is he to do this ? To say 
that ginger is hot is to say nothing. To many, that may 
condemn instead of recommeuding it: and they will have 
as much to say for their own tastes if they rejoin thai 
primes and biscuits are sweet. If he can prove to them 
that what they choose is unwholesome, and that if they 
eat it they will be too unwell to say their prayers, then, 
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supposing they want to say their prayers, he will have 
gained his point. But if he cannot prove that it is un- 
wholesome, or if his friends have no prayers to say, his 
entire recommendation dwindles to a declaration of his 
own personal taste. But in this case his whole tone will 
be different. There will be nothing in it of the moral 
imperative. He will be only laughed at and not listeni 
lo, if he proclaims his own taste in sweetmeats with all 
the thunders of Sinai. And the choice between tht 
various kinds of love is, on positive principles, only ; 
choice between sweetmeats. It is this, and nothing more 
than this, avowedly ; and yet the positivists would keep 
for it the earnest language of the Christian, for whom 
it is a choice, not between sweetmeats and sweetmeats, 
but between a confectioner's wafer and the Host. 

It may perhaps be urged by some that, according to 
5 view of it, purity is degraded into a bitter something, 
lich we only accept reluctantly, through fear of the 
consequences of its alternatives. And it is quite true 
that a fear of the consequences of wrong love is insepa- 
rably connected with our Bense of the value of right love. 
But this is a necessity of the case ; the quality of the right 
love is in no way lowered by it ; and it will lead us to 
consider another important point. 

It is impossible to hold that one thing is incalculably 
better than others, without holding also that others are 
incalculably worse than it. Indeed, the surest test we can 
give of the praise we bestow on what we choose, is tht 
measure of condemnation we bestow on what we reject. 
If we maintain that virtuous love constitutes its own 
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heaven, we muat also maintain that vicious love consti- 
tutes its own hell. If we cannot do the last we certainly 
cannot do the first. And the positive school can do 
neither. It can neither elevate one kind of love nor de- 
press the other; and for this reason. The results of love 
in both cases are, according to their teaching, bounded by 
our present consciousness ; and our present consciousness, 
divorced from all future expectation, has no room in it for 
bo vast an interval as all moral systems postulate between 
the right love and the wrong. Indeed, if happiness be the 
test of right, it cannot, as a general truth, be said that they 
are practically separable at all. It is notorious that, as far 
as the present life goes, a man of even the vilest affections 
may effectually elude all pain from them. Sometimes 
they may injure his health, it is true ; but they need not 
even do that ; and if they do, it necessitates no moral coi 
demnation of them, for many heroic labours would do j 
the same. Injury to the health, at any rate, is a m< 
accident ; so is also injury to the reputation ; and 
ditions are easily conceivable by which both these d; 
gers would be obviated. The supposed evils of impi 
have but a very slight reference to these. They depew 
not on any present consciousness, but on the expectatit 
of a future consciousness — a consciousness that will revi 
things to us hereafter which we can only augur here. 






I do not. know them now, but after death 
God know* I know the f ana I shall tee ; 
Each one a murdered telf with lout low breath, 
' I am thyidf; what hast thou done to me f ' 
' And I, and I thyself.' ' lo each one eaith, 
» And thou thytdf, to aU eternity.' ' 

1 Dante, Gabriel Rosaetti, 
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Such is the expectation on which the supposed evils 
of impurity depend. According to positive principles, 
the expectation will never be fulfilled ; the evils therefore 
exist only in a diseased imagination. 

And with the beauty of purity the case is just the 
same. According to the view which the positivists 
have adopted, so little counting the cost of it, a pure 
human affection is a union of two things. It is not a 
possession only, but a promise; not a sentiment only, 
but a presentiment ; not a taste only, but a foretaste ; 
and the chief sweetness said to be found in the former, 
is dependent altogether upon the latter. * Blessed are the 
pure in hearty for they shall see God? is the belief which, 
whether true or false as a fact, is implied in the whole 
modern cultus of love, and the religious reverence with 
which it has come to be regarded. In no other way can 
we explain either its eclecticism or its supreme impor- 
tance. Nor is the belief in question a thing that is 
implied only. Continually it is expressed also, and this 
even by writers who theoretically repudiate it. Goethe, 
for instance, cannot present the moral aspects of Mar- 
garet's love-story without assuming it. And George 
Eliot has been obliged to pre-suppose it in her characters, 
and to exhibit the virtues she regards as noblest, on the 
pedestal of a belief that she regards as most irrational. 
But its completest expression is naturally to be found 
elsewhere. Here, for instance, is a verse of Mr. Eobert 
Browning's, who, however we rank him otherwise, is 
perhaps unrivalled for his subtle analysis of the emo- 
tions: 
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Dear, token our one tout understands 

The great toul that maket all things new, 
When earth breaks up, and heaven, expand*, 

How will the change strike me and you, 
In the house not made with hands f 

Here, again, is another, in which the same sentimen 
is presented in a somewhat different form : 

Is there nought better than to enjoy t 

No deed which done, will make time break, 

Letting us pent-up creature* through 

Into eternity, our due — 
No forcing earth teach heaven's employ f 
No wise beginning, here and now, 

Which cannot grow complete (earth's feat) 

And heaven mustJlTiilk there and then T 

No tasting earth's true food for men, 
Iti tweet in end, its sad in tweet t 

To the last of these verses a singular parallel may b 
found in the works of a much earlier, and a very di 
ferent writer, only the affection there dealt with is fili 
and not marital. In spite of this difference, however, 
■will still be much in point. 

' The day was fast approaching,' says Augustim 
' whereon my mother was to depart this life, when 
happened, Lord, as 1 believe by thy special ordinance, 
that she and I were alone together, leaning in a certt 
window thai looked into the garden of the house, where 
were then staying at Ostia. We were talking toget) 
alone, very sweetly, and were wondering what the 
■otdd be of God's saints in heaven. And when 
discourse was come to that point, t/iat the highest deli 
and brightest of all the carnal senses seemed ?iot fit to 
so much as named with that life's sweetness, we, lij 
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ourselves yet more ardently to the Unchanging One, did by 
degrees pass through all things bodily — beyond the heaven 
even, and the sun and stars. Yea, we soared higher yet 
by inward musing. We came to our own minds, and we 
passed beyond them, that we might reach that place of 
plenty, where Thou feedest Israel for ever with the food of 
truth, and where life is the Wisdom by which all these 
things are made. And whilst we were discoursing and 
panting after her, we slightly touched on her with the whole 
effort of our heart ; and we sighed, and there left bound 
the first fruits of the spirit, and came bach again to the 
sounds of our own mouths — to our own finite language. 
And what we then said was on this wise : If to any the 
tumult of the flesh were hushed, hushed the images of the 
earth and air and waters, hushed too the poles of heaven, 
yea the very soul be hushed to herself, and by not thinking 
on self transcend self, hushed all dreams and imaginary 
revelations, eveiy tongue and every sign, and whatever 
exists only in transition — if these should all be hushed, 
having only roused our ears to Him that made them, and 
He speak alone, not by them but by Himself, that we might 
hear His word, not through any tongue of flesh, nor 
angeVs voice, nor sound of thunder, nor in the dark riddle 
of a similitude, but might hear Him whom in these things 
we love — His very self without any aid from these (even 
as we two for that brief moment had touched the eternal 
Wisdom) — could this be continued on, and other visions, 
far unlike it, be withdrawn, and this one ravish and 
absorb and wrap up its beholders amid these inward joys, 
so that life might be for ever like that one moment of 
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understanding, were not this, Enter thou into the joy 1 
thy Lord ? And when shall that be ? Shall it be whe\ 
we rise again, but shall not all be changed?' 1 

In this exceedingly striking passage we have the whole 
case before us. The belief on which modern love rests 
and which makes it so single and so sacred is, as it were 
drawn for us on an enlarged scale : and we see that it i 
a belief to which positivism has no right. The beliel 
indeed, is by no means a modern thing. Rudiments c 
it on the contrary are as old as man himself, and ma; 
represent a something that inheres in his very nature 
But none the more for this will it be of any service t 
the positivist ; for this something can ouly be of powei 
or value if the prophecy it inevitably developes into I 
endorsed by positive thought as a true one. In 1 
consciousness of the ancient world it lay undeciphei 
like the dark sentence of an oracle ; and though it migh 
be revered by some, it could not be deuied by any. Bu 
its meaning is now translated for us, and there is a ne' 
factor in the case. We now can deny it ; and if we do 

kits whole power is paralysed. 
This when once recognised must be evident enough 
But a curious confusion of thought has prevented 1 
positive school from seeing it. They have imagined tha 
what religion adds to love is the hope of prolongatioi 
only, not of development also ; and thus we find Pro- 
fessor Huxley curtly dismissing the question by t 

1 Aug. Oonf., lib. ix. In the earlier part of the passage the est 
redundancy of the original has been curtailed somewhat. Id the rem 
lure Riven I have to a great extent followed Dr. Pusey. 
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that the quality of such a pleasure ' is obviously in no 
way affected by the abbreviation or prolongation of our 
conscious life.* How utterly this is beside the point may 
be shown instantly by a very simple example. A painter, 
we will say, inspired with some great conception, sets to 
work at a picture, and finds a week of the intensest hap- 
pine* in preparing his canvas and laying his first colours. 
Now the happiness of that week is, of course, a fact for 
him. It would not have been greater had it lasted a 
whole fortnight ; and it would not have been less had he 
died at the week's end. But though obviously, as Pro- 
fessor Huxley says, it in no way depends on its prolonga- 
tion, what it does depend on is the belief that it will be 
prolonged, and that in being prolonged it will change its 
character. It depends on the belief on the painter's part 
that he will be able to continue his painting, and that as 
he continues it, his picture will advance to completion. 
The posdtivists have confused the true saying that the 
pleasure of painting one picture does not depend on the 
fact that we shall paint many, with the false saying that 
the pleasure of beginning that one does not depend on 
the belief that we shall finish it. On this last belief it 
is plain that the pleasure does depend, largely if not 
entirely ; and it is precisely this last belief that positivism 
takes away. 

To return again, then, to the subject of human love — 
we are now in a position to see that, as offered us at pre- 
sent by the positive school of moralists, it cannot, properly 
speaking, be called a positive pleasure at all, but that it 
is still essentially a religious one; and that, when the 
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religious element is eradicated, its entire character ■will 
change. It may be, of course, contended that the re- 
ligious element is ineradicable : but this is simply eithei 
to call positivism an impossibility, or religion an incurable 
disease. Here, however, we are touching on a side issue, 
■which I shall by and by return to, but which is at 
present beside the point. My aim now is not to argue 
either that positivism can or cannot be accepted by hu- 
manity, but to show what, if accepted, it will have to 
offer us. I wish to point out the error, for instance, of 
such writers as George Eliot, who, whilst denying the 
existence of any sun-god in the heavens, are yet per- 
petually adoring the sunlight on the earth ; who profess 
to extinguish all fire on principle, and then offer ua boil- 
ing water to supply its place ; or who, sending love to v 
as a mere Cassandra, continue to quote as Scripture t 
prophecies they have just discredited. 

Thus far what we have seen is this. Love as i 
positive pleasure, if it be ever reduced to such, will be 
a very different thing from what our positive moralists at 
present see it to be. It will perform none of those functions 
for which they now look to it. It will no longer supply 
them, as now, with any special pinnacle on which humai 
life may raise itself. The one type of it that is at present 
on an eminence will sink to the same level as the others 
All these will be offered to us indiscriminately, and our 
choice between them will have no moral value. None 
of the ethical epithets by which these varieties are at 
present so sharply distinguished from each other will have 
any virtue left in them. Morality in this connection wiL 
be a word without a meaning. 
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I have as yet dealt only with one of those resources, 
which have been supposed to impart to life a positive 
general value. This one, however, has been the most 
important and the most comprehensive of all; and its 
case will explain that of the others, and perhaps, with 
but few exceptions, include them. One or two of these 
others I shall by-and-by treat separately; but we will 
first enquire into the results on life of the change we have 
been considering already. 
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CHAPTER VL 

LIFE AS ITS OWS BE WARD. 

' If in thii life only ice have hope ' 

What we have now before us is a certain subtract* 
sura. "VVe have to take from life one of ita strong* 
present elements ; and see as well as we can what w 
then be the remainder. An exact answer we shall, 
course, not expect ; but we can arrive at an approximal 
one without much difficulty. 

What we have to subtract has been shown in I 
previous chapter ; but it may again be described brief! 
in the following way. Life in its present state, i 
have just seen, is a union of two sets of feelings, and c 
two kinds of happiness, and is partly the sum of the t 
and partly a compromise between them. Its resourct 
by one classification, are separable into two groups, i 
cording as in themselves they chance to repel or pie; 
us ; and the most obvious measure of happiness woul 
seem to be nothing more than our gain of what is thu. 
pleasant, and our shirking of what is thus painful. 
if we examine life as it actually exists about us, we sha 
see that this classification has been traversed by auothei 
Many things naturally repellent have received a supi 
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natural blessing ; many things naturally pleasant have 
received a supernatural curse ; and thus our highest hap- 
piness is often composed of pain, and our profoundeat 
misery is nearly always based on pleasure. Accordingly, 
whereas happiness naturally would seem the test of 
right, right has come supernaturally to be the test of 
happiness. And so completely is this notion engrained 
in the world's consciousness, that in all our deeper views 
of life, no matter whether we be saints or sinners, right 
and wrong are the things that first appeal to us, not hap- 
piness and misery. A certain supernatural moral judg- 
ment, in fact, has become a primary faculty with us, and 
it mixes with every estimate we form of the world around 
us. 

It is this faculty that positivism, if accepted fully, must 
either destroy or paralyse ; it is this, therefore, that in 
imagination we must now try to eliminate. To do this — to 
see what will be left in life to us, without this faculty, we 
must first see in general, how much is at present depen- 
dent on it. 

This may perhaps seem a hard task to perform ; the 
interests we shall have to deal with are so many and 
so various. But the difficulty may be eluded. I have 
already gone to literature for examples of special feelings 
on the part of individuals, and under certain circum- 
stances. We will now go to it for a kindred, though not 
for the same assistance ; and for this end we shall ap- 
proach it in a slightly different way. What we did before 
was tliis. We took certain works of literary art, and 
selecting, as it were, one or two special patches of colour, 
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analysed the compoaition of these. What we shall 
iw do will be to take the pictures as organic wholes, 
with a view to analysing the effect of them as pictures — 
the harmony or the contrast of their colours, and the 
massing of their lights and shadows. If we reflect for a 
moment what art is — literary and poetical art in particu- 
lar — we shall at once see how, examined in this way, it 
will be of use to us. In the first place, then, what is 
art ? and what is the reason that it pleases us ? It is a 
reflection, a reproduction of the pleasures of life, and is 
altogether relative to these, and dependent on them. 
We should, for instance, take no interest in portraits 
unless we took some interest in the human face. We 
should take none in statues if we take none in the 
human form. We must know something of love as a feel- 
ing, or we should never care for love-songs. Art may 

id us back to these with an intenser appreciation < 
them, but we must bring to art from life the appreciate 
we want intensified. Art is a factor in common humai 
happiness, because by its means common men are mat 
partakers in the vision of uncommon men. Gre"* iix 
a speculum reflecting life as the keenest eyes hav seen it . 
All its forms and imagery are of value only as this. Taker 
by themselves, ' the best in tkis kind are but shadows.' We 
have to ' piece out their imperfections with our thoughts ; * 
' imagination has to amend them,' and ' it must be our 
imagination, not theirs.' l In examining a work of art, 

■ 'Hippolyta.— rAti is the sitttetf stuf T e»er heard. Theseus.— The h,rt 
in thin kind are but shadows, trad the worst no wont, if im/rijinafion amend 
thnn, ItippolyU. It muM be t/our imagination then, not theirs.' — Midsi 
mer'* Nijrht'a Dream, Act V. 

' Piwe out our wiperfettifn* uith your thought!,'— Prologue to Henrj 
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then, we are examining life itself ; or rather, in examin- 
ing the interest which we take in a work of art, in 
examining the reasons why we think it beautiful, or great, 
or interesting, we are examining our own feelings as to 
the realities represented by it. 

And now remembering this, let us turn to certain of 
the world's greatest works of art — I mean its dramas : 
for just as poetry is the most articulate of all the arts, so 
is the drama the most comprehensive form of poetry. In 
the drama we have the very thing we are now in want 
of. We have life as a whole — that complex aggregate of 
details, which forms, as it were, the mental landscape of 
existence, presented to us in a i questionable shape, at 
once concentrated and intensified. And it is no exagge- 
ration to say that the reasons why men think life worth 
living, can be all found in the reasons why they think a 
great drama great. 

Let us turn, then, to some of the greatest works of 
Sophocles, of Shakespeare, and of Goethe, and consider 
briefly how these present life to us. Let us take Macbeth, 
Hamlet, Antigone, Measure for Measure, and Faust We 
have here five presentations of life, under what confessedly 
are its most striking aspects, and with such interests as men 
have been able to find in it, raised to their greatest in- 
tensity. Such, at least, is the way in which these works 
are regarded, and it is only in virtue of this estimate that 
they are called great. Now, in producing this estimate, 
what is the chief faculty in us that they appeal to ? It 
will need but little thought to show us that they appeal 
primarily to the supernatural moral judgment ; that this 

1 2 
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judgment is perpetually being expressed explicitly in the 
works themselves ; and, which is far more important, 
that it is always pre-supposed in us. In other words, 
these supreme presentations of life are presentations of 
men struggling, or failing to struggle, not after natural 
happiness, but after supernatural right ; and it is always 
pre-supposed on our part that we admit this struggle to 
be the one important thing. And this importance, we 
shall see further, is based, not on the external and the 
social consequences of conduct, but essentially and pri- 
marily on its internal and its personal consequences. 

In Macbeth, for instance, the main incident, the 
tragic-colouring matter of the drama, is the murder of 
Duncan. But in what aspect of this does the real 
tragedy lie ? Not in the fact that Duncan is murdered, 
but in the fact that Macbeth ia the murderer. What 
appals us, what purges our passions with pity and with 
terror as we contemplate it, is not the external, the 
social effect of the act, but the personal, the internal 
effect of it. As for Duncan, he is in his grave ; after 
life's fitful fever he sleeps well. What our minds are 
made to dwell upon is not that Duncan shall sleep for 
ever, but that Macbeth shall sleep no more ; it is not the 
extinction of a dynasty, but the ruin of a character. 

We see in Hamlet precisely the same thing. The 
action there that our interest centres in, is the hero's 
struggle to conform to an internal personal standard < 
right, utterly irrespective of use to others, or of natural 
happiness to himself. In the course of this struggle, 
indeed, he does nothing but ruin the happiness arouni 
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him ; and this ruin adds greatly to the pathos of the 
spectacle. But we are not indignant with Hamlet, 
being the cause of it. We should have been indignant 
rather with him if the case had been reversed, and i 
instead of sacrificing social happiness for the sake of per- 
sonal right, he had sacrificed personal right for the sake 
of social happiness. 

kin Antigone the case is just the same, only there its 
.ire is yet more distinctly exhibited. We have for the 
tral interest the same personal struggle after right, not 
after use or happiness ; and one of the finest passages in 
that whole marvellous drama is a distinct statement by 
the heroine that this is so. The one rule she says, that 
she is resolved to live by, and not live by only, but if 
needs be to die for, is no human rule, ia no standard of 
man's devising, nor can it be modified to suit our chang- 
ing needs ; but it is 

I In Measure for Measure and Faust we can see the 
ter reduced to a narrower issue still. In both these 
plays we can see at once that one moral judgment at least, 
not to name others, is before all things presupposed in us. 
This is a hard and fixed judgment with regard to female 
chastity, and the supernatural value of it. It is only 
because we assent to this judgment that Isabella is heroic 
> ua ; and primarily for the same reason that Margaret is 
ifortunate. Let us suspend this judgment for a moment, 



Tin unwritten and the enduring lawt of God, 
TllikA are not of to-day nor yesterday, 
But Hit from everlasting, and none breathes 
Who knows them, whence begotten. 
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and what will become of these two dramas ? The terror 
and the pity of them will vanish instantly like a dream. 
The fittest name for both of them will be Muck Ada 
about Nothing. 

It will thus be seen, and the more we consider the 
matter the more plain will it become to us — that in all 
such art as that which we have been now considering, the 
premiss on which all its power and greatness rests is this : 
The grand relation of man is not first to his brother men, 
but to something else, that is beyond humanity — that 
is at once without and also beyond himself ; to this first, 
and to his brother men through this. We are not our 
own ; we are bought with a price. Our bodies are 
God's temples, and the joy and the terror of life depends 
ou our keeping these temples pure, or defiling them. 
Such are the solemn and profound beliefs, whether con- 
scious or unconscious, on which all the higher art of the 
world has based itself. All the profundity and solemnity 
of it is borrowed from these, and exists for us in exact 
proportion to the intensity with which we hold them. 

Nor is this true of sublime and serious art only. It ii 
true of cynical, profligate, and concupiscent art as well. 
It is true of Congreve as it is true of Sophocles; it i 
true of Mademoiselle de Maup'm as it is true of Measure 
for Measure. This art differs from the former in that the 
end presented in it as the object of struggle is not only 
not the morally right, but is also to a certain extent 
essentially the morally wrong. In the case of cynici 
and profligate art this is obvious. For such art does no 
bo much depend on the substitution of some new object, 
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as in putting insult on the present one. It does not 
make right and wrong change places ; on the contrary it 
carefully keeps them where they are ; but it insults the 
former by transferring its insignia to the latter. It ia 
not the ignoring of the right, but the denial of it. Cynic- 
ism and profligacy are essentially the spirits that deny, 
but they must retain the existing affirmations for their 
denial to prey upon. Their function is not to destroy the 
good, but to keep it in lingering torture. It is a kind 
of spiritual bear-baiting. Tbey hate the good, and its 
existence piques them ; but they must know that the good 
exists none the less. ' I'd no sooner,' says one of Con- 
greve's characters, 'play with a man that slighted his ill- 
fortune, than I'd make love to a woman who undervalued 
the loss of her reputation.' In this one sentence is con- 
tained the whole secret of profligacy; and profligacy is 
the same as cynicism, only it is cynicism sensualized. 
Now we have in the above sentence the exact counter- 
part to the words of Antigone that I have already quoted. 
For just as her life lay in conformity to ' The unwritten, 
and Vie enduring laws of God,' so does the life of the 
profligate he in the violation of them. To each the 
existence of laws is equally essential. For profligacy ia 
not merely the gratification of the appetites, but the 
gratification of them at the expense of something else. 
Beasts are not profligate. We cannot have a profligate goat. 
In what I have called concupiscent art, the case might 
Beem different, and to a certain extent it is so. The 
objects of Btruggle that we are there presented with, are 
meant to be presented as pleasures, not in defiance < 
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right and wrong, but independently of them. The cliiel 
of these, indeed, as Theopbile Gautier tells us, are the 
physical endearments of a man and a woman, with no 
other qualification than that they are both of them young 
and beautiful. But though this art professes to be thus 
independent of the moral judgment, and to trust for none 
of its effects to the discernment between good and evil, 
this really is very far from being the case. Let us turn 
once again to the romance we have already quoted from. 
The hero says, as we have seen already, that he has 
completely lost the power of discernment in question. 
Now, even this, as might be shown easily, is not entirely 
true ; for argument's sake, however, we may grant him 
that it is so. The real point in the matter to notice is 
that he is at any rate conscious of the loss. He is i 
man tingling with the excitement of having cast off some 
burden. The burden may be gone, but it is still present 
in the sharp effects of its absence. He is a kind of moral 
poacher, who, though he may not live by law, takes much 
of his life's tone from the sense that he is eluding it. His 
pleasures, though pleasurable in themselves, yet have this 
quality heightened by the sense of contrast. ' I am i 
any rate not virtuous,' his mistress says to bim, ' and tha 
is always something gained.' George Eliot says of Maggie 
Tulliver, that she liked her aunt Pidlet chiefly because 
she was not her aunt Gleg. Theopbile Gautier'a here 
likes the Venus Anadyomene, partly at least, because she 
is not the Madonna. 

Nay, let us even descend to worse spectacles — to the 
Bight of men struggling for enjoyments that are yet more 
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obviously material, more devoid yet of any trace of mind 
or morals, and we shall see plainly, if we consult the 
mirror of art, that the moral element is present even 
here. We shall trace it even in such abnormal literature 
of indulgence as the erotic work commonly ascribed to 
Meursius. We shall trace it in the orgies of Tiberius at 
Capri ; or of Quartilla, as Petronius describes them, at 
Neapolis. It is like a ray of light coming in at the top of 
a dark cavern, whose inmates see not it, but by it ; and 
which only brings to them a consciousness of shadow. 
It is this supernatural element that leavens natural passion, 
and gives its mad rage to it. It creates for it ' a twilight 
where virtues are vices.' The pleasures thus sought for 
are supposed to enthral men not in proportion to their in- 
tensity (for this through all their varieties would be prob- 
ably nearly equal) but in proportion to their lowness — to 
their sullying power. Degradation is the measure of 
enjoyment ; or rather it is an increasing numeral by which 
one constant figure of enjoyment is multiplied. 

Ah, Khtrt thai! w» go then, for paitimt, 
If the worst that can be hat been done? 

This is the great question of the votaries of such joys as 
these. 1 

Thus if we look at life in the mirror of art, we shall 
see how the supernatural is ever present to us. If we 
climb up into heaven it is there ; if we go down into hell 
it is there also. We shall see it equally at the bottom of 

1 Seneca eaya of virtue, ' ATon quia ddectat placet, led quia placet ddectat. 
Of vice in tba same way we may say, ' Nan quia ddectat ptidet , led quia pudet 
WmW.' 
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those two opposite sets of pleasures, to the one or the 
other of which all human pleasures belong. The source 
of one is an impassioned struggle after the supernatural 
right, or an impassioned sense of rest upon attaining it ; 
the source of the other is the sense of revolt against it, 
which in various ways natters or excites us. In both 
cases the supernatural moral judgment is the sense ap- 
pealed to, primarily in the first case, and secondarily if 
not primarily in the second. All the life about us iB 
coloured by this, and naturally if this be destroyed or 
wrecked, the whole aspect of life will change for us. 
What then will this change be ? Looking still into the 
mirror of art, the general character of it will be ver 
readily perceptible. I noticed just now, in passing, he 
Measure for Measure and Faust would suffer in their 
meaning and their interest, by the absence on our part o 
a certain moral judgment. They would become like i 
person singing to a deaf audience — a series of duml 
grimaces with no meaning in them. The same thing i 
equally true in all the other cases. Antigone's heroisn 
will evaporate ; ' she will be left obstinate only. Th 
lives of Macbeth and Hamlet will be tales of little mi 
ing for us, though the words are strong. They will 
full of sound and fury, but they will signify nothing 
What they produce in us will be not interest, but a kin< 
of wondering weariness — weariness at the weary fate 
men who could ■ think so hrainsickly of tilings' So in lil 
manner will all the emphasis and elaboration in the lil 

1 It will be of course recollected that in this abstraction of the mo 
j, we hare to abstract it from the character* at well at ouroelvc-*. 
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rature of sensuality become a weariness without meaning, 
also, Congreve's caustic wit will turn to spasmodic 
truism ; aud The'ophile Gautier's excess of erotic ardour, 
1 into prolix and fantastic affectation. AU its sublimity, 
its brilliance, and a large part of its interest, depend in 
art on the existence of the moral sense, and would in 
its absence be absolutely unproducible. The reason of 
this is plain. The natural pains and pleasures of life, 
merely manipulated by the imagination and the memory, 
have too little variety or magnitude in them without far- 
ther aid. Art without the moral sense to play upon, is 
like a pianist whose keyboard is reduced to a single 
octave. 

And exactly the same will be the case with life. Life 
will lose just the same qualities that art will — neither 
more nor less. There wiU be no introduction of any new 
interests, but merely the elimination of certain existing 
ones. The subtraction of the moral sense will not revo- 
lutionise human purposes, but simply make them list- 
less. It will reduce to a parti-coloured level the whole 
iield of pains and pleasures. The moral element gives 
tliis level a new dimension. "Working underneath it as a 
subterranean force, it convulses and divides its surface. 
Here vast areas subside into valleys and deep abysses ; 
there mountain peaks shoot up heavenwards. Mysteri- 
ous shadows begin to throng the hollows ; new tints and 
half-tints flicker and shift everywhere ; mists hang float- 
ing over ravines and precipices ; the vegetation grows 
more various, here slenderer, there richer and more luxu- 
riant ; whilst high over all, bright on the topmost summits, 
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is a new strange something — the white snows of purity, 
catching the morning streaks on them of a clearer day, 
that has never as yet risen upon the world below. 

With the subtraction, or nullifying, of the moral - 
force, all this will go. The mountains will sink, the valleys 
be filled up ; all will be once more dead level — still 
indeed parti-coloured, but without light and shadow, and 
with the colours reduced in number, and robbed of 
their vividness. The chiaro-oscuro will have gone froi 
life ; the moral landscape, whose beauty and grandeur 
at present so much extolled, will have dissolved like an 
insubstantial pageant. Vice aud virtue will be set before us in 
the same grey light ; every deeper feeling either of joy or 
sorrow, of desire or of repulsion, will lose its vigour, aud 
cease any more to be resonant. 

It may be said indeed, and very truly, that under 
favourable circumstances there must always remain a joy 
in the mere act of living, in the exercising of the bodily 
functions, and iu the exciting and appeasing of the bodily 
appetites. Will anything, it may be asked, for instance, 
rob the sunshine of its gladness, or deaden the vital in- 
fluence of a spring morning? — when the sky is a cloudless 
blue, and the sea is like a wild hyacinth, when the pouring 
brooks seem to live as they sparkle, and the early air 
amongst the woodlands has the breath in it of unseen 
violets P All this, it is quite true, will be left to us ; this 
and a great deal more. This, however, is but one side of 
the picture. If life has its own natural gladuess which is 
expressed by spring, it has also its own natural sadness 
which is expressed by winter ; and the worth of life, if 
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this is all we trust to, will be as various and as changing 
as the weather is. But there is more yet to remember. 
Even this worth, such as it is at present for us, depends, 
iu a large measure, upon religion-not directly indeed, 
but indirectly. This life of air, and nerve, and muscle, 
this buoyant consciousness of joyous and abounding 
health, which seems so little to have connection with 
faiths or theories, is for us impregnated with a life that 
is impregnated with these, and thus their subtle influence 
pervades it everywhere. There is no appulse from with- 
out which stirs or excites the senses, that does not either 
bring to us, or send us on to, a something beyond itself. 
In each of these pleasures that seems to us so simple, 
floats a swarm of hopes and memories, like the gnats in 
a summer twilight. There is not a sight, a sound, a 
smell, not a breath from sea or garden, that is not full 
of them, and on which, busy and numberless, they are 
not wafted into us. And each of these volatile presences 
brings the notions of right and wrong with it ; and it is 
these that make the sensuous life tingle with so strange 
and so elaborate an excitement. Indirectly then, though 
not directly, the mere joy in the act of living will suffer 
from the loss of religion, in the same manner, though 
perhaps not in the same degree, as the other joys will. 
It will not lose its existence, but it will lose zest. The 
fabric of its pleasures will of course remain what it ever 
was ; but its brightest inhabitants will have left it. It 
will be as desolate as Mayfair in September, or as a de- 
serted college during a long vacation. 

We may here pause in passing, to remark on the 
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ehallowness of that philosophy of culture, to be met with 
in certain quarters, which, whilst admitting all that ran 
be said as to the destruction for us of any moral obligation, 
yet advises us still to profit by the variety of moral dis- ' 
tinctions, ' Each moment,' says Mr. Pater for instance, 
'some form grows perfect in hand or face ; some tone on 
the hills or sea is choicer than the rest ; some mood of pas- \ 
sion or insight or intellectual excitement, is irresistibly real I 
and attractive for us' And thus, he adds, ' while all 
melts under our feet, we may well catch at any exquisite 
passion, or any contribution to knowledge, that seems by a 
lifted horizon to set tiie spirit free for a moment, or any ' 
stirring of the senses, strange dyes, strange flowers, and 
curious odours, or the work of the artist's hand, or the face 
of one's friend.' It is plain that this positive teaching ot' 
culture is open to the same objections, and is based on the 
same fallacy, as the positive teaching of morals. It does 
not teach us, indeed, to let right and wrong guide us in 
the choice of our pleasures, in the sense that we should 
choose the one sort and eschew the other ; but teaching 
us to choose the two, in one sense indifferently, it yet 
teaches us to choose them as distinct and contrasted 
things. It teaches us in fact to combine the two fruits 
■without confusing their flavours. But in the case of good 
and evil, as has been seen, this is quite impossible ; for 
good iB only good as the thing that ought to be chosen ; 
evil is only evil as the thing that ought not to be chosen ; 
and the only reasons that could justify us in combining 
them would altogether prevent our distinguishing them. 
The teachings of positive culture, in fact, rest on the naive 
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supposition that shine and shadow, as it were, are portable 
things ; and that we can take bright objects out of the 
sunshine, and dark objects out of the shadow, and setting 
thera both together in the diffused grey light of a studio, 
make a magical mosaic out of them, of gloom and glitter; 
or that we can, to put the matter yet more simply, pick 
a primrose at noonday, and set it by our bed-side for a 
night-light. 

It is plain therefore that, in that loss of zest and in- 
terest, which the deadening of the moral sense, as we 
have seen, must bring to life, we shall get no help here. 
The massy fabric of which saints and heroes were the 
builders, will never be re-erected by this mincing moral 
dandyism. 

But there is another last resource of the modern 
school, which is far more worthy of attention, and which, 
being entirely sui generis, I have reserved to treat of 
here. That resource is the devotion to truth as truth ; 
not for the sake of its consequences, but in scorn of 
them. Here we are told we have at least one moral end 
that can never be taken away from ua. It will still sur- 
vive to give life a meaning, a dignity, and a value, even 
should the pursuit of it prove destructive to all the others. 
The language used by the modern school upon this sub- 
ject is very curious and instructive. I will take two 
typical instances. The common argument, says Dr. Tyn- 
dall, in favour of belief is the comfort and the gladness 
that it brings us, its redemption of life, in fact, from that 
dead and dull condition we have been just considering. 
To this,' he says, ' my reply is tliat I choose the nobler 
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part of Emerson when, after various disenchantments, h 
exclaimed " / covet truth ! " The gladness of true fieroisr, 
visits the heart of him who is really competent to say thi?.' 
The following sentences are Professor Huxley's : i Ifiti 
demonstrated to me,' he says, ' that without this or that 
theological dogma the human race will lapse into bipedal 
cattle, more brutal than the beasts by reason of their greater 
cleverness, my next question is to ask for the proof of the 
dogma. If this proof is forthcoming, it is my conviction 
that no drowning sailor ever clutched a hencoop more 
tenaciously than mankind will hold by such dogma, what- 
ever it may be. But if not, then I verily believe tJiat the 
human race will go its own evil way; and my only conso- 
lation lies in the reflection tfiat, however bad our posterity 
may become, so long as they hold by tfie plain rule of not 
pretending to believe what they have no reason to believe, 
because it may be to tjieir advantage so to pretend, they 
will not have reached the lowest depths of immorality.' I 
will content myself with these two instances, but others 
of a similar kind might be multiplied indefinitely. 

Now by a simple substitution of terms, such language ( 
as this will reveal at once one important fact to us. 
According to the avowed principles of positive morality, 
morality has no other test buthappiness. Immorality, there- 
fore, can have no conceivable meaning but unhappiness, 1 
or at least the means to it, which in this case are hardly 
distinguishable from the end ; and thus, according to the 
above rigid reasoners, the human race will not have 
reached the lowest depths of misery so long as it rejects j 
the one thing which ex hypothesi might render it less , 
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"miserable. Either then all this talk about truth must 
really be so much irrelevant nonsense, or else, if it be not 
nonsense, the test of conduct is something distinct from 
happiness. The question before us is a plain one, which 
may be answered in one of two ways, but which posi- 
tivism cannot possibly answer in both. Is truth to be 
sought only because it conduces to happiness, or is happi- 
ness only to be sought for when it is based on truth ? In 
the latter case truth, not happiness, is the test of conduct. 
Are our positive moralists prepared to admit this ? If so, 
let them explicitly and consistently say so. Let them 
keep this test and reject the other, for the two cannot be 
fused together. 

$(ot r* Sktttfxi r cyx«f*f ravry *t/rtc 
dixoararovvr hv ov <f>t\oiv ffpo<rcvv€7roi$. 

This inconsistency is here, however, only a side point — a 
passing illustration of the slovenliness of the positivist 
logic. As far as my present argument goes, we may let 
this pass altogether, and allow the joint existence of these 
mutually exclusive ends. What I am about to do is to 
show that oil positive grounds the last of these is more 
hopelessly inadequate than the first— that truth as a 
moral end has even more of religion in its composition 
than happiness lias, and that when this religion goes, its 
value will even more hopelessly evaporate. 

At first sight this may seem impossible. The devo- 
tion to truth may seem as simple as it is sacred. But if 
we consider the matter further, we shall soon think diffe- 
rently. To begin then ; truth, as the positiviste speak of 
it, is plainly a thing that is to be worshipped in two ways : 

x 
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firstly by its discovery, and secondly by its publication. 
Thus Professor Huxley, however much it may pain him 
will not hide from himself the fact that there is no God 
and however bad this knowledge may be for humanity 
his highest and most sacred duty still consists in impartin 
it. Now why should this be ? I ask. Is it simply because 
the fact in question is the truth ? That surely cannot I 
so, as a few other examples will show us. A man dis- 
covers that his wife has been seduced by his best frienc 
Is there anything very high or very sacred in that 1 
covery ? Having made it, does he feel any consolatio 
in the knowledge that it is the entire truth ? And will t 
' gladness of tme heroism ' visit him if he proclaims it t 
everyone in his club? A chattering nurse betrays 1 
danger to a sick man. The sick man takes fright a: 
dies. Was the discovery of the truth of his danger ver 
glorious for the patient ? or was its publication ver 
sacred in the nurse? Clearly the truths that it is sacre< 
to find out and to publish are not all truths, but truths c 
a certain kind only. They are not particular truths 1 
these, but the universal and eternal truths that underli 
them. They are in fact what we call the truths 1 
Nature, and the apprehension of them, or truth as attainet 
by us, means the putting ourselves en rapport with th 
life of that infinite existence winch surrounds and sustain 
all of us. Now since it is this kind of truth only that i 
supposed to be so sacred, it is clear that its sacrednes 
does not depend on itself, but on its object. Truth i 
sacred because Nature is sacred ; Nature is not sacn 
because truth is ; and our supreme duty to truth me; 
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neither more nor less than a supreme faith th Nature. It 
means that there is a something in the Infinite outside 
ourselves that corresponds to a certain something within 
ourselves ; that this latter something is the strongest and 
the highest part of us, and that it can find no rest but in 
communion with its larger counterpart. Truth sought 
for in this way is evidently a distinct thing from the 
truth of utilitarianism. It is no false reflection of human 
happiness in the clouds. For it is to be sought for none 
the less, as our positivists decidedly tell us, even though 
all other happiness should be ruined by it. Now what 
on positive principles is the groundwork of this teaching ? 
All ethical epithets such as sacred, heroic, and so forth — 
all the words, in fact, that are by implication applied to 
Nature — have absolutely no meaning save as applied to 
conscious beings ; and as a subject for positive observa- 
tion, there exists no consciousness in the universe outside 
this earth. By what conceivable means, then, can the 
positivists transfer to Nature in general qualities which, 
so far as they know, are peculiar to human nature 
only ? They can only do this in one of two ways — 
both of which they would equally repudiate — either by 
an act of fancy, or by an act of faith. Tested rigidly 
by their own fundamental principles, it is as unmeaning 
to call the universe sacred as to say that the moon talks 
French. 

Let us however pass this by ; let us refuse to subject 
their teaching to the extreme rigour of even their own law ; 
and let us grant that by some mixed use of fancy or of 
mysticism, they can turn to Nature as to some vast moral 
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hieroglyph. What sort of morality do they find in it ? 
Nature, as positive observation reveals her to us, is a 
thing that can have no claim either on our reverence or 
our approbation. Once apply any moral test to her 
conduct, and a8 J. S. Mill has so forcibly pointed out, shi 
becomes a monster. There is no crime that men abh< 
or perpetrate that Nature does not commit daily on an 
exaggerated scale. She knows no sense either of justice 
or mercy. Continually indeed she seems to be tender, 
and loving, and bountiful ; but all that, at such tiroes, 
; that know her can exclaim to her, is 

Miteri quibw 
Int.entata nitei. 

At one moment she will be blessing a country with pleni 
peace, and sunshine ; and she will the next moment 
the whole of it by an earthquake. Now she is the image 
of thrift, now of prodigality ; now of the utmost purity, 
now of the most revolting filth; and if, as I Bay, she is 
be judged by any moral standard at all, her capacities 
what is admirable not only make her crimes the darki 
but they also make her virtues partake of the nature of 
How, then, can an intimacy with this eternal criminal 
an ennobling or a sacred thing? The theist, of coi 
believes that truth is sacred. But his belief rests on a 
foundation that has been altogether renounced by 
positivists. He values truth because, in whatever d: 
tion it takes him, it takes him either to God or towards 
Him — God, to whom he is in some sort akin, and after 
whose likeness he is in some sort made. He sees Nature 
to be cruel, wicked, and bewildering when viewed by 
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itself* But behind Nature he sees a vaster power — his 
father — in' -whom mysteriously all contradictions are 
reconciled. Nature for him is God's, but it is not God ; 
and * though God slay me, 9 he says, ' yet will 1 trust in 
Him' This trust can be attained to only by an act of 
faith like this. No observation or experiment, or any 
positive method of any kind, will be enough to give it us; 
rather, without faith, observation and experiment will do 
nothing but make it seem impossible. Thus a belief in 
the sacredness of Nature, or, in other words, in the 
essential value of truth, is as strictly an act of religion, as 
strictly a defiance of the whole positive formula, as any 
article in any ecclesiastical creed. It is simply a concrete 
form of the beginning of the Christian symbol, i 1 believe 
in God the Father Almighty' It rests on the same 
foundation, neither more nor less. Nor is it too much 
to say that without a religion, without a belief in God, 
no fetish-worship was ever more ridiculous than this 
cultus of natural truth. 

This subject is so important that it will be well to 
dwell on it a little longer. I will take another passage 
from Dr. Tyndall, which presents it to us in a slightly 
different light, and which speaks explicitly not of truth itself, 
but of that sacred Object beyond, of which truth is only the 
sacramental channel to us. * " Two things? said Imanuel 
Kant ' (it is thus Dr. Tyndall writes), c "fill me with awe 
— the starry heavens, and the sense of moral responsibility 
in man" And in the hours of health and strength and 
sanity, when the stroke of action has ceased, and when the 
pause of reflection has set in, the scientific investigator 
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finds himself overshadowed by the same awe. Breaking 
contact with the hampering details of earth, it associates 
him with a power which gives fulness and tone to his 
existence, but which he can neither analyse nor comprehend.' 
This, Dr. Tyndail tells ua, is the only rational statement 
of the fact of that ' divine communion,' whose nature is 
' simply distorted and desecrated ' by the unwarranted 
assumptions of theism. 

Now let us try to consider accurately what Dr. Tyn- 
dall's statement means. Knowledge of Nature, he says, 
associates him with Nature. It withdraws him from ' 
hampering details of earth,' and enables the individual 
human being to have communion with a something thai 
is beyond humanity. But what is communion? It is 8 
word with no meaning at all save as referring to coosciout 
beings. There could be no communion between two 
corpses ; nor, again, between a corpse and a living man. 
Dr. Tyndail, for instance, could have no communion with 
a dead canary. Communion implies the existence on botl: 
sides of a common something. Now what is there in com 
mon between Dr. Tyndail and the starry heavens, or that 
' power ' of which the starry heavens are the embodiment? 
Dr. Tyndail expressly says that he not only does not know 
what there is in common, but that he ' dare ' not even si 
that, as conscious beings, they two have anything iu 
common at all. 1 The only things he can know about 

* 'When I attempt to give the power which I tee manifested in the universe 
an objective form, perianal or otherwise, it dipt meaij from me, declining ail 
intellectual manipulation. I dare not, save poetically, use the pronoun "He" 
regarding it. I dare not call it a" Mind." Irefute even to call it a" Cause." 
Its mystery overshadows me ; but it remains a mystery, while the objective 
frames which my neighbours try to moke it jit, simply distort and desecrate it.' 
— TV, TjradnU, ' Materialism and its Opponents,' 
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the power in question are that it is vast, and that it is 
uniform ; but a contemplation of these qualities by them- 
selves, must tend rather to produce in him a sense of 
separation from it than of union with it. United with it, 
in one sense, he of course is ; he is a fraction of the sum 
of things, and everything, in a certain way, is dependent 

special. Its existence is an obvious fact, common to all 
men, whether they dwell upon it or no: and though by 
a knowledge of Nature we may grow to realise it more 
keenly, it is impossible to make the union in the least 
degree the closer, or to turn it into anything that can be 
in any wy v called a communion. Indeed, for the posi- 
tivists to talk about communion or association with 
Nature is about as rational as to talk about communion 
or association with a steam-engine. The starry skies at 
night are doubtless an imposing spectacle ; but man, on 
positive principles, can be no more raised by watching 
them than a commercial traveller can by watching a 
duke — probably far less : for if the duke were well 
behaved, the commercial traveller might perhaps learn 
some manners from him; but there is nothing in the 
panorama of the universe that can in any way be any 
model for the positivist. There are but two respects in 
which he can compare himself to the rest of nature — 
firstly, as a revealed force ; and, secondly, as a force that 
works by law. But the forces that are revealed by the 
stars, for instance, are vast, and the force revealed in 
himself is small; and he, as he considers, is a self- 
determining agent, and the stars are not. There are but 
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two points of comparison between the two ; and in these 
two points they axe contrasts, and not likenesses. It ii 
true, indeed, as I said just now, that a sense of awe ant 
of hushed solemnity is, as a fact, born in us at the 
spectacle of the starry heavens — world upon luminous 
world shining and quivering silently; it is true, too, thai 
a spontaneous feeling connects such a sense somehow 
with our deepest moral being. But this, on positive 
principles, must be feeling only. It means absolutely 
nothing: it can have no objective fact that correspond* 
to it. It is an illusion, a pathetic fallacy. And to sai 
that the heavens with their stars declare to us anythinj 
high or holy, is no more rational than to say that Brightoi 
does, which itself, seen at night from the sea, is a lorij 
braid of stars descended upon the wide horizon. All tha 
the study of Nature, all that the love of truth, can do fo 
the positivist is not to guide him to any communion wit! 
a vaster power, but to show him that no such communioi 
is possible. His devotion to truth, if it mean auythin 
— and the language he often uses about it betrays this- 
let us know the worst, not let us find out the best :— 
wish which is neither more nor less noble than the wis 
to sit down at once in a slop upon the floor rather tha: 
sustain oneself any longer above it on a chair that i 
discovered to be rickety. 

Here then again, in this last resource of positivism 
we have religion embodied as a yet more importan 
element than in any of the others ; and when this elemei 
is driven out of it, it collapses yet more hopelessly thai 
they do. By the whole positive system we are bound t 
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human life. There is no mystical machinery by which 
we can rise above it. It is by its own isolated worth 
that this life must stand or falL 

And what, let us again ask, will this worth be ? The 
question is of course, as I have said, too vague to admit 
of more than a general answer, but a general answer, 
as I have said also, may be given confidently enough. 
Man when fully imbued with the positive view of himself, 
will inevitably be an animal of far fewer capacities than 
he at present is. He will not be able to suffer so much ; 
but also he will not be able to enjoy so much. Surround 
him, in imagination, with the most favourable circum- 
stances ; let social progress have been carried to the ut- 
most perfection ; and let him have access to every happiness 
of which we can conceive him capable. It is impossible 
even thus to conceive of life as a very valuable possession 
to him. It would at any rate be far less valuable 
than it is to many men now, under outer circumstances 
that are far less favourable. The goal to which a purely 
human progress is capable of conducting us, is thus no 
vague condition of glory and felicity, in which men shall 
develop new and ampler powers. It is a condition in 
which the keenest life attainable has continually been far 
surpassed already, without anything having been arrived 
at that in itself seemed of surpassing value. 
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CHAPTEEVTL 

TUB SUPERSTITION OF POSITIVISM. 

G LBSDOWBH. 1 can call ipiriti from the natty deep. 
Hotspuk. Why so can I, or to can any man. 

Sat will they ojtne when you do call for them t 

Henry IV. Parti. 

General and indefinite as the foregoing consideration 
have been, they are quite definite enough to be of t 
utmost practical import. They are definite enough to 
show the utter hollowness of that vague faith in progress, 
and the glorious prospects that lie before humanity, o 
which the positive school at present so much rely, i 
about which so much is said. To a certain extent, indeec 
a faith in progress is perfectly rational and well groundec 
There are many imperfections in life, which the course o 
events tends manifestly to lessen if not to do away with 
and so far as these are concerned, improvements may j 
on indefinitely. But the things that this progress touches 
are, as has been said before, not happiness, but the nega 
live conditions of it. A belief in this kind of progress i 
not peculiar to positivism. It is common to all educate< 
men, no matter what their creed may be. What is pecu 
liar to positivism iB the strange corollary to this belief, tha 
man's subjective powers of happiness will go on expand 
ing likewise. It is the belief not only that the existinj 
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pleasure^, will become more diffused, but that they will, 
as George Eliot says, become * more intense in diffusion. 9 
It is this belief on which the positivists rely to create that 
enthusiasm, that impassioned benevolence, which is to be 
the motive power of their whole ethical machinery. They 
have taken away the Christian heaven, and have thus 
turned adrift a number of hopes and aspirations that 
were once powerful. These hopes and aspirations they 
acknowledge to be of the first necessity ; they are facts, 
they say, of human nature, and no higher progress would 
be possible without them.' What enlightened thought is 
to do is not to extinguish, but to transfer them. They 
are to be given u^new object more satisfactory than the 
old one ; not our own private glory in another world, 
but the common glory of our whole race in this. 

Now let us consider for a moment some of the posi- 
tive criticisms on the Christian heaven, and then apply 
them to the proposed substitute. The belief in heaven, 
say the positivists, is to be set aside for two great reasons. 
In the first place there is no objective proof of its exist- 
ence, and in the second place there is subjective proof of 
its impossibility. Not only is it not deducible, but it is 
not even thinkable. Give the imagination carte blanche 
to construct it, and the imagination will either do nothing, 
or will do something ridiculous. * My position [with re- 
gard to this matter] ' says a popular living writer, 1 4 is this 
— The idea of a glorified energy in an ampler life, is an 
idea utterly incompatible with exact thought, one which 
evaporates in contradictions, in phrases, which when pressed 
have no meaning' 

1 Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
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Now if this criticism has the least force, as used agai: 
the Christian heaven, it has certainly far more as ust 
against the future glories of humanity. The positivists 
ask the Christians how they expect to enjoy them- 
selves in heaven. The Christians may, with far more 
force, ask the positivists how they expect to enjoy them- 
selves ou earth. For the Christians' heaven being ex 
hijpothesi an unknown world, they do not stultify their 
expectations from being unable to describe them. On 
the contrary it is a part of their faith that they are inde- 
scribable. But the positivists' heaven is altogether in this 
world; and no mystical faith has anyplace in their system. 
In this case, therefore, whatever we may think of the 
other, it is plain that the tests in question are altogethi 
complete and final. To the Christians, indeed, it is qui 
open to make their supposed shame their glory, and I 
say that their heaven would be nothing if describabl 
The positivists have bound themselves to admit that theii 
is nothing unless describable. 

What then, let us ask the enthusiasts of humanity, wil 
humanity be like in its ideally perfect state? Let thei 
show us some sample of the general future perfection ; It 
them describe one of the nobler, ampler, glorified human 
beings of the future. What will he be like ? What wil 
he long for ? What will he take pleasure in ? How wil 
he spend his days ? How will he make love ? What wil 
he laugh at ? And let him be described in phrases whic 
when pressed do not evaporate in contradictions, but whic 
have Borne distinct meaning, and are not incompatible wil 
exact thought. Do our exact thinkers in the least kno H 
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what they are prophesying ? If not, what is the mean- 
ing of their prophecy ? The prophecies of the positive 
school are rigid scientific inferences ; they are that or 
nothing. And one cannot infer an event of whose nature 
one is wholly ignorant 

Let these obvious questions be put to our positive 
moralists — these questions they have themselves suggested, 
and the grotesque unreality of this vague optimism will be 
at once apparent. Never was vagary of mediaeval faith so 
groundless as this. The Earthly Paradise that the mediae- 
val world believed in was not more mythical than the 
Earthly Paradise believed in by our exact thinkers now ; 
and George Eliot might just as well start in a Cunard 
steamer to find the one, as send her faith into the future 
to find the other. 

Could it be shown that these splendid anticipations 
were well founded, they might perhaps kindle some new 
and active enthusiasm ; though it is very doubtful, even 
then, if the desire would be ardent enough to bring about 
its own accomplishment. This, however, it is quite useless 
to consider, the anticipations in question being" simply an 
empty dream. A certain kind of improvement, as I have 
said, we are no doubt right in looking for, not only 
with confidence, but with complacency. But positivism, 
so far from brightening this prospect, makes it indefinitely 
duller than it would be otherwise. The practical results 
therefore to be looked for from a faith in progress may 
be seen at their utmost already in the world around us ; 
and the positivisms may make the sobering reflection that 
their system can only change these from what they 
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already see them, not by strengthening, but by weakening 
them. Take the world then as it is at present ; and the 
sense, on the individual's part, that he personally is pro- 
moting its progress, can belong to, and can stimulate, ex- 
ceptional men only, who are doing some public work ; 
and it will be found even in these cases that the pleasure 
which this sense gives them is largely fortified (as is said 
of wine) by the entirely alien sense of fame aud power. 
On the generality of men it neither has, nor can have, 
any effect whatever, or even if it gives a glow to their 
inclinations in some cases, it will at any rate never curb 
them in any. The fact indeed that things in general do 
tend to get better in certain ways, must produce in most 
men not effort but acquiescence. It may, when the ima- 
gination brings it home to them, shed a pleasing light 
occasionally over the surface of their private lives ; bul 
it would be as irrational to count on this as a stimuli): 
to farther action, as to expect that the summer sunshine 
would work a steam-engine. 

If we consider, then, that even the present condition o 
things is far more calculated to produce the enthusias 
of humanity than the condition that the positivists are 
preparing for themselves, we shall see how utterly chi- 
merical is their entire practical system. It is like a 
drawing of a cathedral, which looks magnificent at the 
first glance, but which a second glance shows to be com- 
posed of structural impossibilities — blocks of masoni 
resting on no foundations, columns hanging from the 
roofe, instead of supporting them, and doors and window 
with inverted arches. The positive system could only 
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nge — a change which it has no spontaneous tendency 
to make, which no known power could ever tend to fores 
on it, and which, in short, there is no ground of any kind 
for expecting. 

There are two characteristics in men, for instance 
which, though they undoubtedly do exist, the positiv< 
system requires to be indefinitely magnified — the imagi- 
nation, and unselfishness. The work of the imagination 
is to present to the individual consciousness the remote 
cads to which all progress is to be directed ; and 1 
desire to work for these is, on the positive supposition, 
to conquer all mere personal impulses. Now men havt 
already had an end set before them, in the shape of th< 
joys of heaven, which was far brighter and far more i 
to them than these others can ever be ; and yet the ima 
giuation has so failed to keep this before them, that i 
small effect upon their lives is a commonplace with the 
positivists themselves. How then can these latter hop* 
that their own pale and distant ideal will have a more 
vivid effect on the world than that near and glowing one, 
in whose place they put it ? Will it incite men to virtues 
to which heaven could not incite them ? or lure them away 
from vices from which hell-fire would not scare them ? ] 
lore it can do so, it is plain that human nature must have 
completely changed, and its elements havebeen re-mixed in 
completely new proportions. In a state of things where sucl 

C" i was possible, a man would do a better day's worl 
enny to be given to his unborn grandson, than I 
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For argument's sake, however, let us suppose such s 
change possible. Let us suppose the imagination to I 
so developed that the remote end of progress — that hap- 
pier state of men in some far off century — is ever vividly 
present to us as a possibility we may help to realise 
Another question still remains for us. To preserve this 
happiness for others, we are told, we must to a large 
extent sacrifice our own. Is it in human nature to make 
tins sacrifice ? The positive moralists assure us that it i 
and for this reason. Man, they say, is an animal who 
enjoys vicariously with almost as much zest as in his own 
person ; and therefore to procure a greater pleasure for 
others makes him far happier than to procure a less 01 
for himself. In this statement, as I have observed in i 
earlier chapter, there is no doubt a certain general truth 
but how far it will hold good in particular instanc* 
depends altogether on particular circumstances. It de- 
pends on the temperament of the person who is to make 
the sacrifice, on the nature of his feelings towards the 
person for whom lie is to make it, and on the proportion 
between the pleasure he is to forego himself, and the 
pleasure he is to secure, for another. Now if we con- 
sider human nature as it is, and the utmost developmem 
of it that on positive grounds is possible, the condition! 
that can produce the requisite self-sacrifice will be fount 
to be altogether wanting. The future we are to laboui 
for, even when viewed in its brightest light, will only 
excel the present in having fewer miseries. So far as its 
happiness goes it will be distinctly less intense. It will 
as we have seen already, be but a vapid consummatioi 
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at its best ; and the more vividly it is brought before us 
in imagination, the less likely shall we be to ' struggle, 
groan, and agonize,' for the sake of hastening it in 
reality. It will do nothing, at any rate, to increase the 
tendency to self-sacrifice that is now at work in the 
world ; and this, though startling us now and then by 
some spasmodic manifestation, is not strong enough to 
have much general effect on the present; still less will 
have more effect on the future. Vicarious happiness a* a 
rule is only possible when the object gained for another 
is enormously greater than the object lost by self; and it 
is not always possible even then : whilst when the gains 
on either side are nearly equal, it ceases altogether. And 
necessarily so. If it did not, everything would be at a 
dead-lock. Life would be a perpetual holding back, 
instead of a pushing forward. Everyone would be wait- 
ing at the door, and saying to everyone else, ' After you.' 
But all these practical considerations are entirely forgotten 
by the positivists. They live in a world of their own 
imagining, in which all the rules of this world are turned 
upside down. There, the defeated candidate in an election 
would be radiant at his rival's victory. When a will was 
read, the anxiety of each relative would be that he or 
she should be excluded in favour of the others ; or more 
probably still that they should be all excluded in favour of 
a hospital. Two rivals, in love with the same woman, 
would be each anxious that his own suit might be 
thwarted. And a man would gladly involve himself in 
any ludicrous misfortune, because he knew that the sight 
of his catastrophe would rejoice his whole circle of friends 
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The course of human progress, in fact, would be on< 
gigantic donkey-race, in which those were the winnei 
who were farthest off from the prize. 

We have but to state the matter in terms of common 
life, to see how impossible is the only condition of things 
that would make the positive system practicable. The 
first wonder that suggests itself, is how so grotesque a 
conception could ever have originated. But its genesis 
is not far to seek. The positivists do not postulate any 
new elements in human nature, but the reduction of some, 
the elimination of others, and the magnifying of others. 
And they actually find cases where tins process has been 
effected. But they quite forget the circumstances that 
have made such an event possible. They forget that in 
their very nature they have been altogether exceptional 
and transitory ; and that it is impossible to construct 
a Utopia in which they shall exist at all. We can, for 
instance, no doubt point to Leouidas and the three 
hundred as specimens of what human heroism can rise 
to; and we can point to the Stoics as specimens of 
human self-control. But to make a new Thermopylae we 
want a new Barbarian ; and before we can recoil from 
temptation as the Stoics did, we must make pleasure as 
perilous and as terrible as it was under the Eoman em- 
perors. Such developments of humanity are, in their very 
essence, abnormal ; and to suppose that they could ever 
:ome the common type of character, would be as ab- 
■d as to suppose that all mankind could be kings. I 
will take another instance that is more to the point yet. 
A favourite positivist parable is that of the miser. The 
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miser in the first place desires gold because it can buy 
pleasure. Next lie comes to desire it more than the 
pleasure it can buy. In the same way, it is said, men 
can be taught to desire virtue by investing it with the 
attractions of the end, to which, strictly speaking, it is no 
more than the means. But this parable really disproves 
the very possibility it is designed to illustrate. It is de- 
signed to illustrate the possibility of our choosing actions 
that will give pleasure to others, in contradistinction to 
actions that will give pleasure to ourselves. But the 
miser desires gold for an exactly opposite reason. He 
desires it as potential selfishness, not as potential phi- 
lanthropy. Secondly, we are to choose the actions in 
question because they will make us happy. But the very 
name we give the miser shows that the analogous choice 
in his case makes him miserable. Thirdly, the material 
miser is an exceptional character; there is no known 
means by which it can be made more common; and with 
the moral miser the case will be just the same. Lastly, 
if such a character be barely producible even in the 
present state of the world, much less will it be producible 
when human capacities shall have been curtailed by posi- 
tivism, when the pleasures that the gold of virtue re- 
presents are less intense than at present, and the value of 
the coveted coin is indefinitely depreciated. 

Much more might be added to the same purpose, but 
enough has been said already to make these two points 
clear :— firstly, that the positive system, if it is to do any 
practical work in the world, requires that the whole 
human character shall be profoundly altered; and 

l2 
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eecondly, that the required alteration is one that may 
indeed be dreamt about, but which can never possibly 
be made. Even were it made, the results would not be 
splendid ; but no matter how splendid they might be, 
this is of no possible moment to us. There are few 
things on which it is idler to speculate than the issues of 
impossible contingencies. And the positivists would be 
talking just as much to the purpose as they do now, 
were they to tell us how fast we should travel supposing 
we had wings, or what deep water we could wade 
through if we were twenty-four feet high. These last, 
indeed, are just the suppositions that they do make. 
Between our human nature and the nature they deside- 
rate there is a deep and fordless river, over which they 
can throw no bridge, and all their talk supposes that we 
shall be able to fly or wade aeross it, or else that it will 
dry up of itself. But — 



So utterly grotesque and chimerical is this whole positive 
theory of progress, that, as an outcome of the present age, 
it seems little short of a miracle. Professing to embody 
what that age considers its special characteristics, what it 
really embodies is the most emphatic negation of these. 
It professes to rest on experience, and yet no Christian 
legend ever contradicted experience more. It professes 
to be sustained by proof, and yet the professions of 
no conjuring quack ever appealed more exclusively to 
credulity. 

Its appearance, however, will cease to be wonderful, 
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and its real significance will become more apparent, if 
we consider the class of thinkers who have elaborated and 
popularised it. They have been men and women, for the 
most part, who have had the following characteristics in 
common. Their early training has been religious ; l their 
temperaments have been naturally grave and earnest ; 
they have had few strong passions; they have been 
brought up knowing little of what is commonly called 
the world ; their intellects have been vigorous and 
active ; and finally, they have rejected in maturity the 
religion by which all their thoughts have been coloured. 
The result has been this. The death of their religion has 
left a quantity of moral emotions without an object ; and 
this disorder of the moral emotions has left their mental 
energies without a leader. A new object instantly be- 
comes a necessity. They are ethical Don Quixotes in 
want of a Dulcinea ; the best they can find is happiness 
and the progress of Humanity ; and to this their imagi- 
nation soon gives the requisite glow. Their strong intel- 
lects, their activity, and their literary culture, each supple- 
ments the power that it undoubtedly does give, with a 
sense of knowing the world that is altogether fictitious. 
They imagine that their own narrow lives, their own 
feeble temptations, and their own exceptional ambitions 

1 The case of J. S. MH1 may seem at first sight to be an exception to 
this. But it is really not so. Though he was brought up without any 
religious teaching, yet the severe and earnest influences of his childhood 
would have been impossible except in a religious country. He was in fact 
brought up in an atmosphere (if I may borrow with a slight change a phrase 
of Professor Huxley's) of Puritanism minus Christianity. It may be 
remembered farther that Mill says of himself, ' I am one of the very few 
example* of one who hoe not thrown off religious belief, but never had it, 9 
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represent the universal elements of human life and c 
racter ; anj they thus expect that an object which ] 
really been but the creature of an impulse in themselves 
will be the creator of a like impulse in others ; and tha 
in the case of others, it will revolutionise the whole 
natural character, whereas it has only been a symbol c 
it in their own. 

Most of our positive moralists, at least in this country 
have been and are people of such excellent character, an( 
such earnest and high purpose, that there is something 
painful in having to taunt them with an ignorance which 
is not their own fault, and which must make their whole 
position ridiculous. The charge, however, is one that it i. 
quite necessary to make, as we shall never properly esti 
mate their system if we pass it over. It will be said 
probably, that the simplicity as to worldly matters I i 
tribute to them, so far from telling against them, 
really essential to their character as moral teachers. An( 
to moral teachers of a certain kind it may be essential 
But it is not so to them. The religious moralist migh 
well instruct the world, though he knew little of its way 
and passions ; for the aim of his teaching was to wit! 
draw men from the world. But the aim of the posilivi 
moralist is precisely opposite ; it is to keep men in t 
world. It is not to teach men to despise this life, but t 
adore it. The positions of the two moralists are in fac 
the exact converses of each other. For the divine, eart 
is an illusion, heaven a reality ; for the positivist, earth i 
a reality, and heaven an illusion. The former in 1 
retirement studied intensely the world that he though 
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real, and he could do this the better for being not dis- 
tracted by the other. The positivists imitate the divine in 
neglecting what they think is an illusion ; but they do not 
attempt to imitate him in studying what they think is the 
reality. The consequence is, as I have just been pointing 
out, that the world they live in and to which alone their 
system could be applicable, is a world of their own 
creation, and its bloodless populations are all of them 
idola speeds. 

If we will but think all this calmly over, and try 
really to sympathise with the position of these poor en- 
thusiasts, we shall soon see their system in its true light, 
and shall learn at once to realise and to excuse its fatuity. 
We shall see that it either has no meaning whatever, or 
that its meaning is one that its authors have already re- 
pudiated, and only do not recognise now, because they 
have so inadequately re-expressed it. We shall see that 
their system ha& no motive power at all in it, or that its 
motive power is simply the theistic faith they rejected, 
now tied up in a sack and left to flounder instead of 
walking upright. We shall see that their system is either 
nothing, or that it is a mutilated reproduction of the very 
thing it professes to be superseding. Once set it upon its 
own professed foundations, and the entire quasi-religious 
structure, with its visionary hopes, its impossible enthu- 
siasms — all its elaborate apparatus for enlarging the 
single life, and the generation that surrounds it, falls to 
earth instantly like a castle of cards. We are left simply 
each of us with our own lives, and with the life about us, 
amplified indeed to a certain extent by sympathy, but to 
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a certain extent only — an extent whose limits we are quit* 
familiar with from experience, and which positivism, if il 
tends to move them at all, can only narrow, and can by 
no possibility extend. We are left with this life, change* 
only in one way. It will have nothing added to it, but 
it will have much taken from it. Everything will have 
gone that is at present keenest in it — joys and miseries 
as well. In this way positivism is indeed an engine c 
change, and may inaugurate if not complete \ 
momentous kind of progress. That progress is thi 
gradual de-religionising of life, the slow sublimating oul 
of it of its concrete theism — the slow destruction of its 
whole moral civilisation. And as this progress continues 
there will not only fade out of the human consciousness 
the things I have before dwelt on — all capacity for the 
keener pains and pleasures, but there will fade out of it 
also that strange sense wliich is the union of all these — 
the white light woven of all these rays ; that is, the vague 
but deep sense of some special dignity in ourselves — a 
sense winch we feel to be our birthright, inalienable except 
by our own act and deed ; a sense which, at present, i 
success sobers us, and in failure sustains us, and which i 
visible more or less distinctly in our manners, 
bearing, and even in the very expression of the hum 
countenance : it is, in other words, the sense that life h 
worth living, not accidentally but essentially. And as 
this sense goes its place will be taken by one precisely 
opposite — the sense that life, in so far as it is worth living 
at all, is worth living not essentially, but accidentally ; 
that it depends entirely upon what of its passing plei 
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we can each one of us realise ; that it will vary as a 
positive quantity, like wealth, and that it may become also 
a minus quantity, like poverty ; and that behind and 
beyond these vicissitudes it can have no abiding value. 

To realise fully a state of things like this is for us not 
possible. But we can, however, understand something of 
its nature. I conceive those to be altogether wrong who 
say that such a state would be one of any wild license, or 
anything that we should call very revolting depravity. 
Offences, certainly, that we consider the most abominable 
would doubtless be committed continually and as matters 
of course. Such a feeling as shame about them would be 
altogether unknown. But the normal forms of passion 
would remain, I conceive, the most important ; and it is 
probable, that though no form of vice would have the 
least anathema attached to it, the rage for the sexual 
pleasures would be far less fierce than it is in many cases 
now. The sort of condition to which the world would 
be tending would be a condition rather of dulness than 
what we, in our parlance, should now call degradation. 
Indeed the state of things which the positive view of 
life seems to promise us, and which to some extent it is 
actually now bringing on us, is exactly what was predicted 
long ago, with an accuracy that seems little less than in- 
spired, at the end of Pope's Dunciad. 

The all-composing hour 
Resistless falls ! the muse obeys the power. 
She comes ! she comes ! the sable throne behold 
Of night primatval and of chaos old. 
Before her, fancy* } s gilded clouds decay f 
And aU its varying rainbows die away. 
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Wit shoots in vain it* momentary firet, 

T/ie meteor dropi, and in aflaak expire*. 

At one by one, at dread Medea's strain, 

The sickening stars fade off the ethereal plain i 

At Argus' eyet, by Hermes' wand opprest'd, 

Clos'd one by one to everlasting rest ; 

Thus, at her feit approach and secret might, 

Art after art goes out, and all is night. 

See skulking truth to her old cavern jied, 

Mountains of cam istry heap'd o'er her head. 

T'hilvsophy, that lean'd on heaven before, 

Shrinks to her second cause, and it no more. 

Physio of metaphgsic begs defence, 

And metaphysic calls for aid on sense! 

Set mystery to mathematics fly. 

In vain : they gate, turn giddy, rave, and die. 

J/eligion, blushing, veils her sacred Jiret; 

And, unawares, morality expire*. 

Nor public ftame, nor private, dares to thine, 

Rot human spark is left, nor glimpse divine. 

Lo .' thy dread empire, Chans .' is mtor'd, 

Light dies before thy ttnereating word. 

Thy hand, great Anarch .' lets tht curtain fall : 

And universal darkness buries all. 



Dr. Johnson said that these verses were the noblest in 
English poetry. Could he have read them in our day, 
and have realised with what a pitiful accuracy their 
prophecy might soon begin to fulfil itself, he would prob- 
ably have been too busy with dissatisfaction at the matter 
of it to have any time to spare for an artistic approbation 
of the manner. 
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CHAPTER V"JH 

THE PRACTICAL PROSPECT. 

Kot from the stars do I my judgment pluck * • • 
Nor can I fortune to brief rrAnvtes tell. 

Shakespeare, Sennet XIV. 

The prospects I have been just describing as the goal of 
positive progress will seem, no doubt, to many to be 
quite impossible in its cheerlessness. If the future glory 
of our race was a dream, not worth dwelling on, much 
more so, they will say, is such a future abasement of it 
as this. They will say that optimism may at times have 
perhaps been over-sanguine, but that this was simply 
the exuberance of health ; whereas pessimism is, in its 
very nature, the gloom and languor of a disease. 

Now with much of this view of the matter I entirely 
agree. I admit that the prospect I have described may 
be an impossible one ; personally, I believe it is so. I 
admit also that pessimism is the consciousness of disease, 
confessing itself. But the significance of these admis- 
sions is the very opposite of what it is commonly supposed 
to be. They do not make the pessimism I have been 
arguing one whit less worthy of attention ; on the con- 
trary, they make it more worthy. This is the point on 
which I may most readily be misunderstood. I will 
therefore try to make my meaning as clear as possible. 
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Pessimism represents, to the popular mind, a philo- 
sophy or view of life the very name of which is enough 
to condemn it. The popular mind, however, overlook 
one important point. Pessimism is a vague word. It doea 
not represent one philosophy, but several ; and before \ 
in any case, reject its claims on our attention, we should 
take care to see what its exact meaning is, 

The views of life it includes may be classified in two 
ways. In the first place, they are either what we may 
call critical pessimisms or prospective pessimisms : ol 
which the thesis of the first is that human life is essentially 
evil ; and of the second, that whatever human fife may 
be now, its tendency is to get worse instead of better. 
The one is the denial of human happiness ; the other the 
denial of human hope. But there is a second classifici 
tion to make, traversing this one, and far more important. 
Pessimism may be either absolute or hypothetical. The 
first of these maintains its theses as statements of actual 
facts ; the second, which is, of its nature, prospective 
mainly, only maintains them as statements of what wili 
be facts, in the event of certain possible though it may be 
remote contingencies. 

Now, absolute pessimism, whether it be critical i 
prospective, can be nothing, in the present state of th 
world, but an exhibition of ill temper or folly. It i 
hard to imagine a greater waste of ingenuity than the 
attempts that have been made sometimes to deduce from 
the nature of pain and pleasure, that the balance in life 
must be always in favour of the former, and that 1 " 
itself is necessarily and universally an evil. Let 1 
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arguments be never so elaborate, they are blown away 
like cobwebs by a breath of open-air experience. 
Equally useless are the attempts to predict the gloom of 
the future. Such predictions either mean nothing, or 
else they are mere loose conjectures, suggested by low 
spirits or disappointment. They are of no philosophic 
or scientific value ; and though in some cases they may 
give literary expression to moods already existing, they 
will never produce conviction in minds that would else 
be unconvinced. The gift of prophecy as to general 
human history is not a gift that any philosophy can 
bestow. It could only be acquired through a super- 
human inspiration which is denied to man, or through a 
superhuman sagacity which is never attained by him. 

The hypothetical pessimism that is contained in my 
arguments is a very different thing from this, and far 
humbler. It makes no foolish attempts to say anything 
general about the preseut, or anything absolute about 
the future. Ae to the future, it only takes the absolute 
things that have been said by others ; and not professing 
any certainty about their truth, merely explains their 
meaning. It deals with a certain change in human 
beliefs, now confidently predicted ; but it does not say 
that this prediction will be fulfilled. It says only that it 
it be, a change, not at present counted on, will be effected 
in human life. It says that human life will degenerate 
if the creed of positivism be ever generally accepted ; 
but it not only does not say that it ever will be accepted 
by everybody : rather, it emphatically points out that as 
yet it has been accepted fully by nobody. The positive 
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school say that their view of life is the only sound one. 
They boast that it is founded on the rock of fact, not on 
the sand-bank of sentiment ; that it is the final philosophy, 
that will last as long as man lasts, and that very soon it 
will have seen the extinction of all the others. It is the 
positivists who are the prophets, not I. My aim has been 
not to confirm the prophecy, but to explain its meaning ; 
and my arguments will be all the more opportune at the 
present moment, the more reason we have to think the 
prophecy false. 

It may be asked why, if we think it false, we should 
trouble our heads about it. And the answer to this is 
to be found in the present age itself. Whatever may be 
the future fate of positive thought, whatever confidence 
may be felt by any of us that it cannot in the long run 
gain a final hold upon the world, its present power and 
the present results of it cannot be overlooked. That 
degradation of life that I have been describing as the 
result of positivism — of what the age we live in calls t 
only rational view of things — may indeed never 
completed ; but let us look carefully around us, and 1 
shall see that it is already begun. The process 
true, is at present not very apparent; or if it is, 
nature is altogether mistaken. This, however, 
makes it the more momentous; and the great reas 
why it is desirable to deal so rudely with the optimis 
system of the positivists is that it lies like a misty \ 
over the real surface of facts, and conceals the ' 
change that it professes to make impossible. It is a kini 
of moral chloroform, which, instead of curing an illness 
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only makes us fatally unconscious of its most alarmiug 
symptoms. 

But though an effort be thus required to realise our 
true condition, it is an effort which, before all things, we 
ought to make ; and which, if we try, we can all make 
readily. A little careful memory, a little careful obser- 
vation, will open the eyes of most of us to the real truth 
of things ; it will reveal to us a spectacle that is indeed 
appalling, and the more candidly we survey it, the more 
shall we feel aghast at it. To begin, then, let us once 
more consider two notorious facts : first, that over all the 
world at the present day a denial is spreading itself of all 
religious dogmas, more complete than has ever before 
been known ; and, secondly, that in spite of this specu- 
lative denial, and in the places where it has done its 
work most thoroughly, a mass of moral earnestness seems 
to survive untouched. But the condition in which it sur- 
vives is commonly not in the least realised. The class of 
men concerned with it are like soldiers who may be 
fighting more bravely perhaps than ever ; but who are 
fighting, though none observe it, with the death- wound 
under their uniforms. Of all the signs of the times, these 
high-minded unbelievers are thought to be the most reas- 
suring ; but really they are the very reverse of this. The 
reason why their true condition has passed unnoticed is, 
that it is a condition that is naturally silent, and that has 
great difficulty in finding a mouthpiece. The only two 
parties who have had any interest in commenting on it have 
been the very parties least able to understand, and most 
certain to distort it. They have been either the professed 
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champions of theism, or else the visionary optimists of 
positivism ; the former of whom have had no sympathy with 
positive principles, and the latter no discernment of their 
results. The class of men we are considering are equally 
at variance with both of these ; they agree with each in 
one respect, and in another they agree with neither. They 
agree with the one that religious belief is false ; they 
agree with the other that unbelief is miserable. ~ 
wonder then that they should have kept their condition 
themselves? Nearly all public dealing with it has bet 
left to men who can praise the only doctrines that they 
can preach as true, or who else can condemn as false the 
doctrines that they deplore as mischievous. As for the 
others, whose mental and moral convictions are at vari- 
ance, they have neither auy heart to proclaim the one, 
nor any intellectual standpoint from which to proclaim 
the other. Their only impulse is to struggle and to en- 
dure in silence. Let us, however, try to intrude upon 
their privacy, even though it be rudely and painfully, 
and see what their real state is ; for it is these men who 
are the true product of the present age, its most special 
and distinguishing feature, and the first-fruits of what 
we are told is to be the philosophy of the enlightened 
future. 

To begin, then, let us remember what these men 
were when Christians ; and we shall be better able to 
realise what they are now. They were men who be- 
lieved firmly in the supreme and solemn importance of 
life, in the privilege that it was to live, despite all tem- 
poral sorrow. They had a rule of conduct which would 
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guide them, they believed, to the true end of their being 
— to an existence satisfying and excellent beyond any- 
thing that imagination could suggest to them ; they had 
the dread of a corresponding ruin to fortify themselves in 
their struggle against the wrong ; and they had a God 
ever present, to help and hear, and take pity on them. 
And yet even thus, selfishness would beset the most un- 
selfish, and weariness the most determined. How hard 
the battle was, is known to all ; it has been the most 
prominent commonplace in human thought and lan- 
guage. The constancy and the strength of temptation, 
and the insidiousness of the arguments it was supported 
by, has been proverbial. To explain away the difference 
between good and evil, to subtly steal its meaning out of 
long-suffering and self-denial, and, above all, to argue 
that in sinning ' we shall not surely die,' a work which 
was supposed to belong especially to the devil, has been 
supposed to have been accomplished by him with a suc- 
cess continually irresistible. What, then, is likely to be 
the case now, with men who are still beset with the same 
temptations, when not only they have no hell to frighten, 
no heaven to allure, and no God to help them ; but when 
all the arguments that they once felt belonged to the 
father of lies, are pressed on them from every side as 
the most solemn and universal truths? Thus far the 
result has been a singular one. With an astonishing 
vigour the moral impetus still survives the cessation 
of the forces that originated and sustained it ; and in 
many cases there is no diminution of it traceable, so far 
as action goes. This, however, is only true, for the 
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most part, of men advanced in years, in whom habits 
virtue have grown strong, and whose age, position, 
circumstances secure them from strong temptation. 
see the real work of positive thought we must g> 
younger men, whose characters are less formed, wh( 
careers are still before them, and on whom temptatic 
of all kinds has stronger hold. We shall find such mt 
with the sense of virtue equally vivid in them, and 
desire to practise it probably tar more passionate ; bi 
the effect of positive thought on them we shall see to 
very different. 

Now, the positive school itself will say that such me 
have all they need. They confessedly have conscienc 
left to them — the supernatural moral judgment, that is, 
as applied to themselves — which has been analysed, but 
not destroyed ; and the position of which, we are told, 
has been changed only by its being set on a foundation of 
fact, instead of a foundation of superstition. Mill said 
that having learnt what the sunset clouds were made of, 
he still found that he admired them as much as ever ; 
' therefore,' he said, ' I saw at once Hiat there was nothing 
to be feared from analysis.' And this is exactly what the 
positive school say of conscience. A shallower falsehood, 
however, it is not easy to conceive. It Is true that con- 
science in one way may, for a time at least, survive any 
kind of analysis. It may continue, with undiminished 
distinctness, its old approvals and menaces. But that 
alone is nothing at all to the point. Conscience is of 
practical value, not only because it says certain things, 
but because it says them, as we think, with authority. 
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If its authority goes, and its advice continues, it may in- 
deed molest, but it will no longer direct us. Now, though 
the voice of conscience may, as the positive school say, 
survive their analysis of it, its authority will not That 
authority has always taken the form of a menace, as well 
as of an approval ; and the menace at any rate, upon all 
positive principles, is nothing but big words that cau 
break no bones. As soon as we realise it to be but this, 
its effect must cease instantly. The power of conscience 
resides not in what we hear it to be, but in what we 
believe it to be. A housemaid may be deterged from 
going to meet her lover in the garden, because a howling 
ghost is believed to haunt the laurels ; but she will go 
to him fast enough when she discovers that the sounds 
that alarmed her were not a soul in torture, but the cat 
in love. The case of conscience is exactly analogous to 
this. 

And now let us turn again to the case in question. 
Men of such a character as I have been just describing 
may find conscience quite equal to giving a glow, by its 
approval, to their virtuous wishes ; but they will find it 
quite unequal to sustaining them against their vicious 
ones; and the more vigorous the intellect of the man, 
the more feeble will be the power of conscience. When 
a man is very strongly tempted to do a thing which he 
believes to be wrong, it is almost inevitable that he will 
test to the utmost the reasons of this belief ; or if he does 
not do this before he yields to the temptation, yet if he 
does happen to yield to it, he will certainly do so after. 
Thus, unless we suppose human nature to be completely 
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changed, and all our powers of observation complel 
misleading, ftie inward condition of the class in ques 
is this. However calm the outer surface of their lives 
may seem, under the surface there is a continual discord ; 
and also, though they alone may perceive it, a continual 
decadence. In various degrees they all yield to tempta- 
tion ; all men in the vigour of their manhood do ; and 
conscience still fills them with its old monitions and re- 
proaches. But it cannot enforce obedience. They feel 
it to be the truth, but at the same time they know it 
to be a lie ; and though they long to be coerced by it, 
they find it cannot coerce them. Eeason, which was 
once its minister, is now the tribune of their passions, 
and forbids them, in times of passion, to submit to it. 
They are not suffered to forget that it is not what it 
says it is, that 

It never came from on high, 
And never rote from below: 

and they cannot help chiding themselves with the irre- 
pressible self-reproach, 

»Am I to be overawed 
By what I cannot but know, 
Is a juggle bom of the brain t 

Thus their conscience, though not stifled, is dethroned ; 
it is become a fugitive Pretender ; and that part of 
them that would desire its restoration is set down as an 
intellectual malignant, powerless indeed to restore iu 
sovereign, 

Invalidatque tibi taulmu, hen non tua, palmat. 

Conscience, in short, as soon as its power is needed, is 
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like their own selves dethroned within themselves, wring- 
ing its hands over a rebellion it is powerless to suppress. 
And then, when the storm is over, when the passions 
again subside, and their lives once more return to their 
wonted channels, it can only come back humbly and 
dejected, and give them in a timid voice a faint, dis- 
honoured blessing. 

Such lives as these are all of them really in a state of 
moral consumption. The disease in its earlier stage is a 
very subtle one ; and it may not be generally fatal for 
years, or even for generations. But it is a disease that 
can be transmitted from parent to child ; and its pro- 
gress is none the less sure because it is slow ; nor is it 
less fatal and painful because it may often give a new 
beauty to the complexion. On various constitutions it 
takes bold in various ways, and its presence is first de- 
tected by the sufferer under various trials, and betrayed 
to the observer by various symptoms. What I have just 
been describing is the action that is at the root of it ; 
but with the individual it does not always take that 
form. Often indeed it does; but oftener still perhaps it 
is discovered not in the helpless yet reluctant yielding to 
vice, but in the sadness and the despondency with which 
virtue is practised — in the dull leaden hours of blank en- 
durance or of difficult endeavour ; or in the little satisfac- 
tion that, when struggle has ceased, the reward of struggle 
brings with it. 

But an earlier, and perhaps more general symptom 
still, is one that is not personal. It consists not in the way 
in which men regard themselves, but in the way in which 
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they regard others. In their own case, their habitual c 
sire of right, and their habitual aversion to wrong, 
have been enough to keep them from any open brei 
with conscience, or from putting it to an open shame, 
But its precarious position is revealed to them when they i 
turn to others. Sin from which they recoil themselves 
they see committed in the life around them, and they t 
find that it cannot excite the horror or disapproval, which 
from its supposed nature it should. They find them- 
selves powerless to pass any general judgment, or to ex- . 
tend the law they live by to any beyond themselves. The 
•whole prospect that environs them has become morally ■ 
colourless ; and they discern in their attitude towards the 
world without, what it must one day come to be towards 
the world within. A state of mind like this is no dream, j 
It is a malady of the modern world — a malady of our I 
own generation, which can escape no eyes that will look 
for it. It is betraying itself every moment around us, 
in conversation, in literature, and in legislation. 

Such, then, is the condition of that large and increas- 

■ing class on which modern thought is beginning to do its j 
work Its work must be looked for here, and not in | 
narrower quarters ; not amongst professors and lecturers, 
but amongst the busy crowd about us ; not on the plat- 
forms of institutions, or in the lay sermons of specialists, 
but amongst politicians, artists, sportsmen, men of busi- . 
ness, lovers — in l the tides of life, and in the storm oj , 
action ' — amongst men who have their own way to fore 
or choose in the world, and their daily balance to stri 
between self-denial and pleasure — on whom the positr 
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principles have been forced as true, and who have no time 
or talent to do anything else but live by them. It is 
amongst these that we must look to see what such prin- 
ciples really result in ; and of these we must choose not 
those who would welcome license, but those who long 
passionately to live by law. It is the condition of such 
men that I have been just describing. Its characteristics 
are vain self-reproach, joyless commendation, weary strug- 
gle, listless success, general indifference, and the prospect 
that if matters are going thus badly with them, they will 
go even worse with their children. 

Such a spectacle certainly is not one that has much 
promise for the optimist ; and the more we consider it, the 
more sad and ominous will it appear to us. Indeed, 
when the present age shall realise its own condition truly, 
the dejection of which it is slowly growing conscious 
may perhaps give way to despair. This condition, how- 
ever, is so portentous that it is difficult to persuade our- 
selves that it is what it seems to be, and that it is not a 
dream. But the more steadily we look at it, the more 
real will its appalling features appear to us. We are 
literally in an age to which history can show no parallel, 
and which is new to the experience of humanity ; and 
though the moral dejection we have been dwelling on 
may have had many seeming counterparts in other times, 
this is, as it were, solid substance, whereas they were 
only shadows. I have pointed out already in my first 
chapter how unexampled this state of things is ; but we 
will dwell once again upon its more general features. 
Within less than a centurv* distance has been all but 
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annihilated, and the earth has practically, and to th> 
imagination, been reduced to a fraction of its former size 
Its possible resources have become mean and narrow, se 
before us as matters of every-day statistics. All the olc 
haze of wonder is melting away from it; and the olc 
local enthusiasms, which depended so largely on ign< 
ranee and isolation, are melting likewise. Knowledge 
has accumulated in a way never before dreamed of. Th< 
fountains of the past seem to have been broken up, an< 
to be pouring all their secrets into the consciousness o 
the present. For the first time man's wide and varies 
history has become a coherent whole to him. Partly i 
cause and partly a result of this, a new sense has sprung 
up in him — an intense self-consciousness as to his own 
position ; and his entire view of himself is undergoing 
vague change : whilst the positive basis on which know- 
ledge has been placed, has given it a constant and i 
ercive force, and has made the same change common 
the whole civilised world. Thought and feeling amongsl 
the western nations are conforming to a single pattern ; 
they are losing their old chivalrous character, their possi' 
bilities of isolated conquest and intellectual adventure 
They are settling down into a uniform mass, that movei 
or stagnates like a modern army, and whose alternative 
lines of march have been mapped out beforehand. Sue! 
is the condition of the western world ; and the western 
world is beginning now, at all points, to bear upon the 
east. Thus the opinions that the present age is formin| 
for itself have a weight and a volume that opinions neve 
before possessed. They are the first beginnings, not c 
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natural, or of social, but of human opinion — an oecume- 
nical self-consciousness on the part of man as to his own 
prospects and hia own position. The great question is, 
■what shape finally will this dawning self-consciousness 
take ? Will it contain in it that negation of the super- 
natural which our positive assertions are at present siip- 
posed to necessitate? If so, then it is not possible to 
conceive that this last development of humanity — this 
stupendous break from the past which is being accom- 
plished by our understanding of it, will not be the sort 
of break which takes place when a man awakes from a 
dream, and finds all that he most prized vanished from 
him. It is impossible to conceive that this awakening, 
this discovery by man of himself, will not be the begin- 
ning of his decadence ; that it will not be the discovery 
on his part that he is a lesser and a lower thing than he 
thought he was, and that his condition will not sink till it 
tallies with his own opinion of it. 

If this be really the case, we shall not be able to 
dispose of pessimism by calling it a disease ; for the 
disease will be real and universal, and pessimism will be 
nothing but a scientific description of it. The pessimist 
is only silenced by being called diseased, when it is 
meant that the disease imputed to him is either hypo- 
chondriacal or peculiar to himself. But in the present 
case the disease is real, deep-seated, and extending 
steadily. The only question for us is, is it curable or 
incurable ? This the event alone can answer : but as no 
future can be produced but through the agency of the 
present, the event, to a certain extent, must be in our 
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own hands. For us, at any rate, the first thing to be 
done is to face boldly our own present condition, and 
the causes that are producing it. To become alive to 
our danger is the one way to escape from it. But the 
danger is at present felt rather than known. The class of 
men we are considering are conscious, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold says, ' of a void that mines the breast;' but each 
thinks that this is a fancy only, and hardly dares com- 
municate it to his fellows. Here and there, however, 
by accident, it is already finding unintended expression ; 
and signs come to the surface of the vague distrust and 
misgiving that are working under it. The form it takes 
amongst the general masses that are affected by it is, 
as might be expected, practical rather than analytical. 
They are conscious of the loss that the loss of faith is 
to them ; and more or less coherently they long for its 
recovery. Outwardly, indeed, they may often sneer at 
it ; but outward signs in such matters are very deceiving. 
Much of the bitter and arrogant certitude to be found 
about us in the expression of unbelief, is really like the 
bitterness of a woman against her lover, which has not 
been the cause of her resolving to leave him, but which 
has been caused by his having left her. In estimating 
what is really the state of feeling about us, we must not 
look only at the surface. We must remember that deep 
feeling often expresses itself by contradicting itself; also 
that it often exists where it is not expressed at all, or 
where it betrays rather than expresses itself; and, further, 
that during the hours of common intercourse, it tent 
for the time being, to disappear. People cannot 
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always exclaiming in drawing-rooms that they have lost 
their Lord ; and the fact may be temporarily forgotten 
because they have lost their portmanteau. All serious 
reflections are like reflections in water — a pebble will 
disturb them, and make a dull pond sparkle. But the 
sparkle dies, and the reflection comes again. And there 
are many about us, though they never confess their pain, 
and perhaps themselves hardly like to acknowledge it, 
whose hearts are aching for the religion that they can 
no longer believe in. Their lonely hours, between the 
intervals of gaiety, are passed with barren and sombre 
thoughts ; and a cry rises to their lips but never passes 
them. 

Amongst such a class it is somehow startling to find 
the most unlikely people at times placing themselves. 
Professor Clifford, for instance, who of all our present 
positivists is most uproarious in his optimism, has yet 
admitted that the religion he invites us to trample on is, 
under certain forms, an ennobling and sustaining thing ; 
and for such theism as that of Charles Kingsley's he has 
expressed his deepest reverence. Again, there is Pro- 
fessor Huxley. He denies with the most dogmatic and 
unbending severity any right to man to any supernatural 
faith; and he 'will not for a moment admit' that our 
higher life will suffer in consequence. 1 And yet 'the 
lover of moral beauty, he says wistfully, 'straggling 
through a world of sorrow and sin, is surely as much the 
stronger for believing that sooner or later a vision- of 

1 ' For my own part, I do not for one moment admit that morality it not 
strong enough to hold its ©wi.'— Prof. Huxley, Nineteenth Century, May, 1877* 
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perfect peace and goodness will burst upon him, as the 
toiler up a mountain for the belief that beyond crag am 
snow lie home and rest.' And he adds, aa we have s 
already, that could a faith like what he here indicates I 
placed upon a firm basis, mankind would cling to it as 
' tenaciously as ever a drowning sailor did to a ken-coop. 
But all this widespread and increasing feeling is felt i 
present to be of no avail. The wish to believe is there 
but the belief is as far off as ever. There is a power in 
the air around us by which roan's faith seems paralysed 
The intellect, we were thinking but now, had acquired 
a new vigour and a clearer vision ; but the result of this 
growth is, with many, to have made it an incubus, and 
it lies upon all their deepest hopes and wishes 

Such is the condition of mind that is now spreading 
rapidly, and which, sooner or later, we must look 
steadily in the face. Nor is it confined to those who 
are its direct victims. Those who still cling, and clinj 
firmly, to belief are in an indirect way touched by i 
Religion cannot fail to be changed by the neighbourhood 
of irreligion. If it is persecuted, it may burn up with 
greater fervour ; but if it is not persecuted, it must i 
some measure be chilled. Believers and unbelievers, 
separated as they are by their tenets, are yet in the! 
days mixed together in all the acts and relations of life 
They are united by habits, by blood, and by friendship, 
and they are each obliged continually to ignore or excuse 
what they hold lo be the errors of the other. In a state 



Like a weight 
Stony as front, and deeji almost as life. 
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of things like this, it is plain that the conviction of 
believer* can have neither the fierce intensity that 
belongs to a minority under persecution, nor the placid 
confidence that belongs to an overwhelming majority. 
They can neither hate the unbelievers, for they daily 
live in amity with them, nor despise altogether their 
judgment, for the most eminent thinkers of the day 
belong to them. By such conditions as these the 
strongest faith cannot fail to be affected. As regards 
the individuals who retain it, it may not lose its firm- 
ness, but it must lose something of its fervour ; and as 
regards its own future hold upon the human race, it is 
faith no longer, but is anxious doubt, or, at best, a 
desperate trust. Dr. Newman has pointed out how even 
the Pope has recognised in the sedate and ominous rise 
of our modern earth-born positivism some phenomenon 
vaster and of a different nature from the outburst of a 
petulant heresy ; he seems to recognise it as a belligerent 
rather than a rebel. 1 l One thing* says Dr. Newman, 
4 except by an almost miraculous interposition, cannot be ; 
and that is a return to the universal religious sentiment, 
the public opinion, of the mediceval time. The Pope 
himself calls those centuries "the ages of faith." Such 
endemic faith may certainly be decreed for some future 
time ; but as far as we have the means of judging at 
present, centuries must run out first 92 

1 These words may no doubt be easily pressed into a sense which Catho- 
lics would repudiate. But if not pressed unduly, they represent what willy 
I believe, be admitted to be a fact. 

* A Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, by J. H. Newman, D.D., p. 35. 
Pickering: 1876. 
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In this last sentence is indicated the vast and univei 
question, which the mind of humanity is gathering il 
together to ask — will the faith that we are so fast los 
ever again revive for us ? And my one aim in this be 
has been to demonstrate that the entire future tone 
life, and the entire course of future civilisation, depends 
on the answer which this question receives. 

There is, however, this further point to consider. 
Need the answer we are speaking of be definite and uni- 
versal ? or can we look forward to its remaining undecided 
till the end of time ? Now I have already tried to make 
it evident that for the individual, at any rate, it must by- 
and-by be definite one way or the other. The thorough 
positive thinker will not be able to retain in supreme 
power principles which have no positive basis. He 
cannot go on adoring a hunger which he knows can 
never be satisfied, or cringing before fears which he 
knows will never be realised. And even if this should 
for a time be possible, his case will be worse, not better. 
Conscience, if it still remains with him, will remain not 
as a living thing — a severe but kindly guide — but 
the menacing ghost of the religion he has murdered, ai 
which comes to embitter degradation, not to raise it 
moral life, it is true, will still exist for him, but it 
probably, in literal truth, 

» Creep on a broken wing 

Through cells of madneis, hattnti of horror and fear. 
But a state of things like this can hardly be looked 
forward to as conceivably of any long continuance. 
Eeligion would come back, or conscience would go. 
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Nor do I think that the future which Dr. Newman seems 
to anticipate can be regarded as probable either. He 
seems to anticipate a continuance &de by side of faith and 
positivism, each with their own adherents, and fighting a 
ceaseless battle in which neither gains the victory. I 
venture to submit that the new forms now at work in 
the world are not forms that will do their work by 
halves. When once the age shall have mastered them, 
they will be either one thing or the other — they will be 
either impotent or omnipotent. Their public exponents 
at present boast that they will be omnipotent ; and more 
and more the world about us is beginning to believe the 
boast. But the world feels uneasily that the import of 
it will be very different from what we are assured it is. 
One English writer, indeed, on the positive side, has 
already seen clearly what the movement really means, 
whose continuance and whose consummation he declares 
to us to be a necessity. * Never J he says, c in the history 
of man has so terrific a calamity befallen the race as tliat 
which all who look may now behold, advancing as a 
deluge, black with destruction, resistless in might, up- 
rooting our most cherished hopes, engulfing our most 
precious creed, and burying our highest life in mindless 
desolation.' l 

The question I shall now proceed to is the exact 
causes of this movement, and the chances and the powers 
that the human race has of resisting it. 

1 A Candid Examination of Theism. By Physicus. Tnibner & Oo. : 187a 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LOGIC OP SCIENTIFIC NEGATION. 

I am Sir Orade, 

And when I apt my month let no dog bark. 

Before beginning to analyse the forces that are decom- 
posing religious belief, it will be well to remark briefly 
on the means by wliich these forces are applied to the 
world at large. To a certain extent they are applied 
directly ; that ia, many of the facts that are now becom- 
ing obvious the common sense of all men assimilates 
spontaneously, and derives, unbidden, its own doubts or 
denials from them. But the chief power of positivism is 
derived otherwise. It is derived not directly from the 
premisses that it puts before us, but from the intellectual 
prestige of its exponents, who, to the destruction of pri- 
vate judgment, are forcing on us their own personal con- 
clusions from them. This prestige, indeed, is by no means 
to be wondered at. If men ever believed a teacher l for his 
works' sake,' the positive school is associated with enough 
signs and wonders. All those astonishing powers that 
man has acquired in this century are with much justice 
claimed by it as its works and gifts. The whole sensuous 
surroundings of our lives are its subjects, and are c 
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it daily homage ; and there is not a conquest over 
distance, disease, or darkness that does not seem to 
bear witness to its intellectual supremacy. The opinion, 
therefore, that is now abroad in the world is that the 
positive school are the monopolists of unbiassed reason ; 
that reason, therefore, is altogether fatal to religion ; and 
that those who deny this, only do so through ignorance 
or through wilful blindness. As long as this opinion 
lasts, the revival of faith is hopeless. What we are now 
about to examine is, how far this opinion is well founded. 

The arguments which operate against religion with 
the leaders of modern thought, and through their intel- 
lectual example on the world at large, divide themselves 
into three classes, and are derived from three distinct 
branches of thought and study. They may be distin- 
guished as physical, moral, and historical. Few of these 
arguments, taken separately, can be called altogether new. 
Their new power has been caused by the simultaneous 
filling up and completion of all of them ; by their 
transmutation from filmy visions into massive and vast 
realities ; from unauthorised misgivings into the most 
rigid and compelling of demonstrations : and still more, 
by the brilliant and sudden annihilation of the most 
obvious difficulties, which till very lately had neutralised 
and held their power in check. 

Of these three sets of arguments, the two first bear 

upon all religion, whilst the third bears upon it only as 

embodied in some exclusive form. Thus the physicist 

^ argues, for example, that consciousness being a function 

' of the brain, unless the universe be a single brain itself, 

H 
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there can be no conscious God. 1 The moral philosopher | 
argues that sin and misery being ao prevalent, there can ,; 

Ebe no Almighty and all-merciful God. And the historian 1 
argues that all alleged revelations can be shown to have ll 
had analogous histories ; and that therefore, even if God 1 
exists, there is no one religion through which He has |r 
specially revealed Himself. These are rough specimens |j 
of the various kinds of argument, with which we must u 
deal in order. And in beginning with the first two, it U 
will be well, for the time being, to put the third out of Is 
our heads altogether, and also the matter that it l>ears I 
upon. We will forget that such a thing as a revelation 1 
was ever supposed to exist ; and we will consider the only 
question before ua to be that of the religion of nature. 

By religion, in this simplest and most general use 
of the word, I understand an assent to two doctrines : 
first, that the material universe is, as Dr. Martineau - 
puts it, ' the life-dwelling of an Eternal Mind : and u 
secondly, that the world of oitr abode is the scene of a I si 
moral government, incipient but not complete.' Farther, . 
to these two doctrines I add a third : that the Eternal \ 
Mind can disturb the laws of that universe winch He fan h 
Himself ordained; and that thus the conduct of matter, v 
bo far as man is concerned with it, is the result of two u 
forces, not of a single one.* These are the three doctrines L 
to which we will at present confine ourselves, enquiring fa 

1 The argument has bean uaed in thia exact form bj Professor Clifford. ' ! ; 

* I am aware that the belief in miracles ia not generally included amoog<t , , 
the neceaaary doctrinal of natural religion. I include it here at a ruatlw 
hi' convenience, rather than of principle, and inj reaaon for doing to will 
be apparent unwently , 
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how far modern discovery or speculation really compels 
reason to discard them. 

In dealing with the anti-religious arguments, we will 
begin with those that are now most powerful, namely, 
those derived from the various physical sciences. The 
details of the discoveries made by these are so various 
and so intricate, that it might seem a hopeless task to 
attempt any comprehensive dealing with them. But so 
far as they have any general — any human meaning — so far 
»a they are more thau the toys of a specialist, or the tools 
of a physician or a manufacturer, their result is very sim- 
yle. They have at last connected, completely and indis- 
Kolubly, so far as observation can carry us, mind with 
■matter. The great gulf between the two has at last been 
spanned. The bridge across it, that was so long seen in 
dreams and despaired of, has been thrown triumphantly 
— a solid compact fabric, on which a hundred intellectual 
masons are still at work, adding stone on ponderouB 
stone to it. Science, to put the matter in other words, 
lias accomplished these three things. Firstly, to use the 
words of a well-known writer, ' it lias established afunc- 
tional relation to exist between every fact of thinking, 
tcilling, or feeling, on the one side, and some molecular 
■jliange in the body on the other side.' Secondly, it has 
connected, through countless elusive stages, this organic 
numan body with the universal lifeless matter. And 
:hirdly, it claims to have placed the universal matter 
.tself in a new position for us, and to exhibit all forme 
:>f life as developed from it, through itB own spontaneous 
motion. Thus tor the first time, beyond the reach of 
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question, the entire sensible universe is brought within 
the scope of the physicist. Everything that is, is matter , 
moving. Life itself is nothing but motion of an infinitely i 
complex kind. It is matter in its finest ferment. The 
first traceable beginnings of it are to be found in the 
phenomenon of crystallisation ; we have there, we are | 
told by the highest scientific authority, ' the first gropings \ 
of the so-called vital force;' and we learn fi'om the same, 
quarter, that between these and the brain of Christ there i 
is a difference in degree only, not in kind : they are each | 
of them ' an assemblage of molecules, acting and re-acting I 
according to law.' ' We believe,' says Dr. Tyndall, l that 
every thought and every feeling has its definite mechanical 
correlative — that it is accompanied by a certain breaking 
up and re-marshalling of the atoms of the brain.' And 
though he of course admits that to trace out the pro- i 
cesses in detail is infinitely beyond our powers, yet ' the , i 
quality of the problem and of our powers,' he says, ' are,\ \ 
we believe, so related, that a mere expansion of the latter \ 
would enable them to cope with theformer.' Nowhereis'i 
there any break in Nature; and 'supposing,' in Dr, ■'< 
Tyndall's words, ' a planet carved from the sun, set spin- I 
ning on an axis, and sent revolving round the mm at <i\ I 
distance equal to that of our earth,' science points to the I < 
conclusion that as the mass cooled, it would flower out in j i 
places into just such another race as ours — creatures of j ; 
as large discourse, and, like ourselves, looking before 1 
and after. The result is obvious. Every existing thing 
that we can ever know, or hope to know, in the whole | 
inward as well as in the whole outward world — every-- 1 
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thing from a star to a thought, or from a flower to an 
affection, is connected with certain material figures, and 
with certain mechanical forces. All have a certain 
bulk and a certain place in space, and could conceiv- 
ably be made the subjects of some physical experiment* 
Faith, sanctity, doubt, sorrow, and love, could conceiv- 
ably be all gauged and detected by some scientific instru- 
ment — by a camera or by a spectroscope ; and their con- 
ditions and their intensity be represent by some sort of 
diagram. 

These marvellous achievements, as I have said, have 
been often before dreamed o£ Now they are accom- 
plished. As applied to natural religion, the effect of 
them is as follows. 

Firstly, with regard to God, they have taken away 
every external proof of His existence, and, still more, 
every sign of His daily providence. They destroy them 
completely at a sudden and single blow, and send them 
falling about us like so many dead flies. God, as con- 
nected with the external world, was conceived of in three 
ways — as a Mover, as a Designer, and as a Superin- 
tendent. In the first two capacities He was required by 
thought ; in the last, He was supposed to be revealed by 
experience. But now in none of these is He required or 
revealed longer. So far as thought goes, He has become 
a superfluity ; so far as experience goes, He has become a 
fanciful suggestion. 

Secondly, with regard to man, the life and soul are 
presented to us, not as an entity distinct from the body, 
and therefore capable of surviving it, but as a function of 
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it, or the sum of its functions, which has demonstrably 
grown with its growth, which is demonstrably dependent 
upon even its minutest changes, and which, for any sign i 
or hint to the contrary, will be dissolved with ita disso- ) 
lution. 

A God, therefore, that is the master of matter, and a 
human soul that is independent of it — any second world, 
in fact, of alien and tran3-material forces, is reduced, on 
physical grounds, to an utterly unsupported hypothesk \ 
Were this all, however, it would logically have on re- 
ligion no effect at all. It would supply us with nothing 
but the barren verbal proposition that the immaterial was 
not material, or that we could find no trace of it by 
merely studying matter. Its whole force rests on the i 
following suppressed premiss, that nothing exists but I 
what the study of matter conceivably could reveal to 
us ; or that, in other words, the immaterial equals the , 
non-existent. The case stands thus. The forces of 
thought and spirit were supposed formerly to be quite I 
distinct from matter, and to be capable of acting without I 
the least connection with it. Now, it is shown that every I 
smallest revelation of these to us, is accomplished by 
some local atomic movement, which, on a scientific in- 
strument fine enough, would leave a distinct impression : \ 
and thus it is argued that no force is revealed through 
matter that is not inseparable from the forms reveal- 
ing it. Here we see the meaning of that great modern 
axiom, that verification is the test of truth ; or that 
we can build on nothing as certain but what we can 
prove true. The meaning of the word l proof by it- ; 
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self may perhaps be somewhat hazy ; but the meaning 
that positive science attaches to it is plain enough. 
A fact is only proved when the evidence it rests 
upon leaves us no room for doubt— when it forces 
on every mind the same invincible conviction ; that 
is, in other words, when, directly or indirectly, its ma- 
terial equivalent can be impressedupon our bodily senses. 
This is the fulcrum of the modern intellectual lever. 
Ask anyone oppressed and embittered by the want of 
religion the reason why he does not again embrace it, and 
the answer will still be this — that there is no proof that it 
is true. Granting, says Professor Huxley, that a religious 
creed would be beneficial, 4 my next step is to ask for a 
proof of its dogmas' And with contemptuous passion 
another well-known writer, Mr. Leslie Stephen, has clas- 
sified all beliefs, according as we can prove or not prove 
them, into realities and empty dreams. * The ignorant 
and childish,' he says, ' are hopelessly unable to draw the 
line between dreamland and reality; but the imagery which 
takes its rise in the imagination as distinguished from the 
perceptions, bears indelible traces of its origin in compara- 
tive unsubstantiality and vagueness of outline.' And 4 now,* 
he exclaims, turning to the generation around him, ' at 
last your creed is decaying. People have discovered that 
you know nothing about it ; thai heaven and hell belong to 
dreamland; thai the impertinent young curate who tells 
me that I shall be burnt everlastingly for not sharing his 
superstition, is just as ignorant as I myself and that I 
know as much as my dog. 9 * 

1 Dream* mid Jfeo&it*, by Ltalie SWphen. 
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Such is that syllogism of the physical sciences which ii 
now supposed to be so invincible against all religion, and 
which has already gone so far towards destroying the 
world's faith in it. Now as to the minor premiss, that 
there is no proof of religion, we may concede, at least 
provisionally, that it is completely true. What it is reall; 
important to examine is the major premiss, that we can 
be certain of nothing that we cannot support by proof. 
This it is plain does not stand on the same footing as the 
former, for it is of its very nature not capable of being 
proved itself. Its foundation is something far less de- 
finable — the general character for wisdom of the leadin: 
thinkers who have adopted it, and the general acceptanc 
of its consequences by the common sense of mankind. 

Now if we examine its value by these tests, the result 
will be somewhat startling. We find that not only ai 
mankind at largeas yet but very partially aware of its conse- 
quences, but that its true scope and meaning has not eve 
dawned dindy on the leading thinkers themselves. Fe' 
spectacles, indeed, in the whole history of thought ai 
more ludicrous than that of the modern positive scho< 
with their great doctrine of verification. They apply 
rigorously to one set of facts, and then utterly fail to st 
that it is equally applicable to another. They apply it t 
religion, and declare that the dogmas of religion ai 
dreams ; but when they pass from the dogmas of religic 
to those of morality, they not only do not use their tee 
but unconsciously they denounce it with the utmo 
vehemence. Thus Mr. Leslie Stephen, in the very 
from which I have just now quoted, not only has recon 
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for giving weight to his arguments, to such ethical epithets 
as low, lofty, and even sacred, but he puts forward as his 
own motive for speaking, a belief which on his own show- 
ing is a dream. That motive, he says, is devotion to 
truth for its own sake— the only principle that is really 
worthy of man. His argument is simply this. It is man's 
holiest and most important duty to discover the truth at 
all costs, and the one test of truth is physical verifica- 
tion. Here he tells us we find the only high morality, and 
the men who cling to religious dream-dogmas which they 
cannot physically verify, In only answer their opponents, 
says Mr. Stephen, * by a shriek or a sneer. 9 4 The senti- 
ment, 9 he proceeds, * which the dreamer most thoroughly hates 
and misunderstands, is the love of truth for its oum sake. 
He cannot conceive why a man should attack a lie simply 
because it is a lie' Mr. Stephen is wrong. That is ex- 
actly what the dreamer can do, and no one else but he ; 
and Mr. Stephen is himself a dreamer when he writes and 
feels like this. Why, let me ask him, should the truth be 
loved? Do the * perceptions,' which are for him the only 
valid guides, tell him so ? The perceptions tell him, as 
he expressly says, that the truths of nature, so far as man 
is concerned with them, are * harsh 9 truths. Why should 
4 harsh ' things be loveable ? Or supposing Mr. Stephen 
does love them, why is that love 4 lofty 9 ? and why should 
he so brusquely command all other men to share it ? Low 
and lofty — what has Mr. Stephen to do with words like 
these ? They are part of the language of dreamland, not 
of real life. Mr. Stephen has no right to them. If he 
has, he must be able to draw a hard and fast line between 
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them ; for if his conceptions of them be * vague in outline' 
and ' unsubstantial,' they belong by his own express de- 
finition to the land of dreams. But this is what Mr. 
Stephen, with the solemn imbecility of his school, is qn 
incapable of seeing. Professor Huxley is in exactly the 
same case. He says, as we have seen already, that, 
come what may of it, our highest morality is to follow 
truth ; that the ' lowest depth of immorality ' is to ' pretend 
to believe what we see no reason for believing ; ' and that our 
only proper reasons for belief are some physical, some 
perceptible evidence. And yet at the same time he says thut 
to ' attempt to upset morality ' by the help of the physical 
sciences is about as rational or possible as to 'attempt to upset 
Euclid by the help of the Rig Veda.' Now on Professor 
Huxley's principles, this last sentence, though it sounds 
very weighty, is, if so ungracious a word may be allowed 
me, nothing short of nonsense. It would be the lowest 
depth of immorality, he says, to believe in God, when we 
see that there is no physical evidence to justify the be- 
lief. And physical science in this way he admits — he 
indeed proclaims! — has upset religion. How then has 
physical science in the same way failed to upset morality? 
The foundation of morality, he says, is the belief that truth 
for its own sake is sacred. But what proof can he discover 
of this sacredness P Does any positive method of experi- 
ment or observation so much as tend to suggest it ? We 
have already seen that it does not. What Professor Hux- 
ley's philosophy really proves to him is that it is true that 
nothing is sacred ; not that it is a sacred thing to dis- 
cover the truth, 
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We saw all this already when we were examining his 
comparison of the perception of moral beauty to the per- 
ception of the heat of ginger. It is the same thing with 
which we are again dealing now, only we are approaching 
it from a slightly different point of view. What we saw 
before, was that without an assent to the religious dogmas, 
the moral dogmas can have no logical meaning. We 
have now seen that even were the two logically independent, 
they yet belong both of them to the same order of things, 
and that if our tests of truth prove the former to be 
illusions, they will, with precisely the same force, prove 
the same thing of the latter. 

But the most crucial test of all we have still to come 
to, which will put this conclusion in a yet clearer and a 
more unmistakable light. Thus far what we have seen 
has amounted to only this — that if science can take from 
man his religious faith, it leaves him a being without any 
moral guidance. What we shall now see is that, by the 
same arguments, it will prove him to be not a moral being 
at all ; that it will prove not only that he has no rule by 
which to direct his will, but also that he has no will to 
direct. 

To understand this we must return to physical science, 
and to the exact results that have been accomplished by 
it. We have seen how completely, from one point of view, 
it has connected mind with matter, and how triumphantly 
it is supposed to have unified the apparent dualism of 
things. It has revealed the brain to us as matter in a 
combination of infinite complexity, which it has reached 
at last through its own automatic workings ; and it has 
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" this brain, 

old 



revealed consciousness to us as a function of this brain, and 
as altogether inseparable from it. But for this, the old 
dualism now supposed to be obsolete would remain undis- 
turbed. Indeed, if this doctrine were denied, such 
dualism would be the only alternative. For every 
thought, then, that we think, and every feeling or desire 
that we feel, there takes place in the brain some definite 
material movement, on the force or figure of which the 
thoughts and feelings are dependent. Now if physical 
observations are to be the only things that guide us, one 
important fact will become at once evident. Matter 
existed and fermented long before the evolution of mind ; 
mind is not an exhibition of new forces, but the outcome 
of a special combination of old. Mental facts are there- 
fore essentially dependent on molecular facts ; molecular 
facts are not dependent on mental. They may seem t 
be so, but tliia is only seeming. They are as much the 
outcome of molecular groupings and movements as thi 
figures in a kaleidoscope are of the groupings and move- 
ments of the coloured bits of glass. They are thing! 
entirely by the way ; and they can as little be considerec 
links iu any chain of causes as can the figure in a kaleido- 
scope be called the cause of the figure that succeeds it. 

This conclusion, however, is so distasteful to m« 
men, that but few of them can be brought even to fac 
it, still less to accept it. There is not a single 
of eminence — none at least who has spoken publicly c 
the moral aspects of life — who has honestly and fairly 
considered it, and said plainly whether he accepts i 
rejects it, or is in doubt about it. On the contrary 
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instead of meeting this question, they all do their best to 
avoid it, and to hide it from themselves and others in a 
vague haze of mystery. And there ia a peculiarity in 
the nature of the subject that has made this task an easy 
one. But the dust they have raised is not impenetrable, 
and can, with a little patience, be laid altogether. 

The phenomenon of consciousness is in one way unique. 
It is the only phenomenon with which science comes in 
contact, of which the scientific imagination cannot form a 
coherent picture. It has a side, it is true, that we can 
picture well enough — * the thrilling of the nerves] as Dr. 
Tyndall says, * the discharging of the muscles, and all the 
subsequent changes of the organism* But of how these 
changes come to have another side, we can form no 
picture. This, it is perfectly true, is a complete mystery. 
And this mystery it is that our modern physicists seize on, 
and try to hide and lose in the shadow of it a conclusion 
which they admit that, in any other case, a rigorous logic 
would force on them. 

The following is a typical example of the way in 
which they do this. It is taken from Dr. Tyndall. * The 
mechanical philosopher, as such] he says, 4 will never place 
a state of consciousness and a group of molecules in the 
position of mover and moved. Observation proves them 
to interact ; but in passing from one to the other, we meet 
a blank which the logic of deduction is unable to fill. . . . 
Hay bare unsparingly the initial difficulty of the material- 
ist, and tell him that the facts of observation which he conr 
siders so simple are " almost as difficult to be seized as the 
idea of a soul" I go further, and say in effect: "If you 
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abandon the interpretation of grosser minds, who imat 
the soul as a Psyche which could be thrown out of the 
window — an entity which is usually occupied we know n 
how, among the molecules of the brain, but which on di 
occasion, such as the intrusion of a Imllet, or the blow of 
a club, can fly away into other regions of space — 
abandoning this heathen notion you approach the subject 
the only way in which approach is possible — if you const 
to make your soul a poetic rendering of a pkenomen 
which — as I have taken more pains than anyone else 
show you — refuses the ordinaiy yoke of physical lau 
then f,for o?ie, would not object to this exercise of ideality,'' 
1 say it strongly, but with good temper, that the theobgii 
who hacks and scourges me for putting the matter in this 
\t is guilty of black ingratitude.' 

Now if we examine this very typical passage, we 
II see that in it are confused two questions which, as 
:gards our own relation to them, are on a totally 
different footing. One of these questions cannot be 
answered at alt. The other can be answered in distinct 
and opposite ways. About the one we must rest in 
wonder ; about the other we must make a choice. And 
the feat which our modern physicists are trying to 
perform is to hide the importunate nature of the secoi 
in the dark folds of the first. This first question is, Wb; 
should consciousness be connected with the brain at all? 
The second question is, What is it when connected? h 
it simply the product of the brain's movement ; or is the 
brain's movement in any degree produced by it? We 
only know it, so to speak, as the noise made by the 
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working of the brain's machinery — as the clash, the roar, 
or the whisper of its restless colliding molecules. Is this 
machinery self-moving, or is it, at least, modulated, if 
not moved, by some force other than itself? The brain is 
the organ of consciousness, just as the instrument called 
an organ is an organ of music : and consciousness itself is 
as a tune emerging from the organ-pipes. Expressed in 
terms of this metaphor our two questions are as follows. 
The first is, Why, when the air goes through them, are 
the organ-pipes resonant ? The second is, What controls 
the mechanism by which the air is regulated— a musician, 
or a revolving barrel ? Now what our modern physicists 
fail to see is, not only that these two questions are 
distinct in detail, but that also they are distinct in kind ; 
that a want of power to answer them means, in the two 
cases, not a distinct thing only, but also an opposite 
thing; and that our confessed impotence to form any 
conjecture at all as to the first, does not in the least 
exonerate us from choosing between conjectures as to the 
second. 

As to the first question, our discovery of the fact it 
is concerned with, and our utter inability to account for 
this fact, has really no bearing at all upon the great 
dilemma — the dilemma as to the unity or the dualism of 
existence, and the independence or automatism of the 
life and will of man. All that science tells us on this first 

head the whole world may agree with, with the utmost 
readiness ; and if any theologian i hacks and scourges ' 
Dr. Tyndall for his views thus far, he must, beyond all 
doubt, be a very foolish theologian indeed. The whole 
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bearing of this matter modern Bcience seems to confuse 
and magnify, and it fancies itself assaulted by opponents 
who in reality have no existence. Let a man be never 
80 theological, and never so pledged to a faith in myths , 
and mysteries, he would have not the least interest in 
denying that the brain, though we know not how, is the 
only seat for us of thought and mind and spirit. Let 
him have never so firm a faith in life immortal, yet this 
immortal has, he knows, put on mortality, through an 
inexplicable contact with matter ; and his faith is not in 
the least shaken by learning that this point of contact is 
the brain. He can admit with the utmost readiness that 
the brain is the only instrument through which super- 
natural life is made at the same time natural life. He 
can admit that the moral state of a saint might 
detected by some form of spectroscope. At first sig' 
doubtless, this may appear somewhat startling ; but thi 
is nothing really in it that is either strange or formidabl 
Dr. Tyndall says that the view indicated can, ' he thin, 
be maintained ' against all attack? But why he ehoi 
apprehend any attack at all, and why he should 01 
' tlvink ' it would be unsuccessful, it is somewhat hard 
conceive. To say that a spectroscope as applied to 
brain might conceivably detect such a thing as sanctil 
is little more than to say that our eyes as applied to 
face can actually detect such a thing as anger. There 
nothing in that doctrine to alarm the most mystical 
believere. In the completeness with which it is 
brought before us it is doubtless new and wondei 
and will doubtless tend presently to clarify hi 
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thought. But no one need fear to accept it as a truth ; 

and probably before long we shall all accept it as a 

truism. It is not denying the existence of a soul to say 

that it cannot move in matter without leaving some 

impress in matter, any more than it is denying the 

existence of an organist to say that he cannot play to us 

without striking the notes of his organ. Dr. Tyndall, 

then, need hardly have used so much emphasis and 

iteration in affirming that 4 every thought and feeling has 

its definite mechanical correlative^ that it is accompanied 

by a certain breaking-up and remarshalling of the atoms 

of the brain.* And he is no more likely to be 4 hacked 

and scourged' for doing so than he would be for 

affirming that every note we hear in a piece of music 

has its definite correlative in the mechanics of the 

organ, and that it is accompanied by a depression and a 

rising again of some particular key. In his views thus 

far the whole world may agree with him ; whilst when 

he adds so emphatically that in these views there is still 

involved a mystery, we shall not so much say that the 

world agrees with him as that he, like a good sensible 

man, agrees with the world. The passage from mind to 

matter is, Dr. Tyndall says, unthinkable. The common 

sense of mankind has always said the same. We have 

liere a something, not which we are doubtful how to 

explain, but which we cannot explain at all. We have 

xiot to choose or halt between alternative conjectures, 

for there are absolutely no conjectures to halt between. 

"We are now, as to this point, in the same state of mind 

in which we have always been, only this state of mind 
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has been revealed to us more clearly. We are in 
theoretical ignorance, but we are in no practical per- 
plexity. 

The perplexity comes in with the second questioD ; 
and it is here that the issue lies between the affirmation 
and the denial of a second and a supernatural order. 
We will see, first, how this question is put and treated 
by Dr. Tyndall, and we will then see what his treatment 
comes to. Is it true, he asks, as many physicists hold it 
is, ' tliat tfie physical processes are complete in tiutmae&ou, 
and would go on just as they do if consciousness were not 
at all implicated,' as an engine might go on working 
though it made no noise, or as a barrel-organ might go 
on playing even though there were no ear to listen to it? 
Or do ' states of consciousness enter as links into the chain 
~~ of antecedence and sequence which gives rise to bodily 
actions?' Such is the question in Dr. Tyndall's own 
phrases ; and here, in his own phrases also, comes his 
answer. ' I have no power,' he says, ' of imagining such 
states interposed between the molecules of the brain, and 
influencing the transference of motion among t/ie molecule*. 
The tiling eludes all mental presentation. But,' he adds, 
Hhe production of consciousness by molecular motion M 
quite as unpresentable to the mental vision as the produc- 
tion of molecular motion by consciousness. If I reject one 
result, I reject both, I, however, reject neither, and thus 
stand in the presence of two Incomprehensibles, instead of 
one Incomprehensible.' 

Now what does all this mean ? There is one 1 1 
of which the words are capable, which would make them j 
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perfectly clear and coherent ; but that meaning, as we 
shall see presently, cannot possibly be Dr. Tyndall's. 
They would be perfectly dear and coherent if he meant 
this by them— that the brain was a natural instrument, 
in the hands of a supernatural player ; but that why the 
instrument should be able to be played upon, and how 
the player should be able to play upon it, were both 
matters on which he could throw no light. But else- 
where he has told us expressly that he does not mean 
this. This he expressly says is * the interpretation of grosser 
minds,' and science will not for a moment permit us to 
retain it. The brain contains no ' entity usually occupied 
we know not how amongst its molecules,' but at the same 
time separable from them. According to him, this is a 
€ heathen ' notion, and, until we abandon it, * no ap- 
proach, he says, i to the subject is possible.' What does 
he mean, then, when he tells us he rejects neither result ; 
when he tells us that he believes that molecular motion 
produces consciousness, and also that consciousness in its 
turn produces molecular motion ? — when he tells us dis- 
tinctly of these two that * observation proves them to 
interact'? If such language as this means anything, it 
must have reference to two distinct forces, one material 
and the other immaterial. Indeed, does he not himself 
say so ? Does he not tell us that one of the beliefs he 
does not reject is the belief in 4 states of consciousness 
interposed between the molecules of the brain, and influ- 
encing the transference of motion among the molecules ' t 
It is perfectly clear, then, that these states are not 
molecules ; in other words, they are not material. But 

02 
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if not material, what are they, acting on matter, and 
distinct from matter? What can they belong to but 
that ' heathen ' thing the soul — that ' entity which could 
be thrown out of the toindow,' and which, as Dr. Tyndall 
has said elsewhere, science forbids us to believe in? 
Surely for an exact thinker this is thought in strange 
confusion. ' Matter,' he says, '/ define as tliat mys- 
terious something by which all this is accomplished ;' and , 
yet here we find him, in the face of this, invoking some 1 
second mystery as well. And for what reason ? Th 
is the strangest thing of all. He betieves in his 
Incomprehensible because he believes in* his first Iocom 
prehensible. 'If I reject one result,' he says, '/ mus 
reject both. I, however, reject neither.' But why? Beca 
one undoubted fact is a mystery, is every mystery 
undoubted fact? Such is Dr. Tyndall 's logic in th 
remarkable utterance : and if this logic be valid, we 
at once prove to him the existence of a personal God, am 
a variety of other ' heathen ' doctrines also. But, appliet 
in this way, it is evident that the argument fads to mov 
him ; for a belief in a personal God is one of the fi 
things that his science rejects. What shall we say 
liim, then, when he applies the argument in his c 
way ? We can say simply this — that his mind for t 
time being is in a state of such confusion, that he 
incapable really of clearly meaning anything. What 1 
position logically must be — what, on other occasions, 
clearly avows it to be — is plain enough. It is essential) 
that of a man confronted by one Incomprehensible, n< 
confronted by two. But, looked at in certain ways, or 
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rather looked from in certain ways, this position seems 
to stagger him. The problem of existence reels and 
grows dim before him, and he fancies that he detects the 
presence of two Incomprehensibles, when he has really, in 
his state of mental insobriety, only seen one Incompre- 
hensible double. If this be not the case, it must be one 
that, intellectually, is even weaker than this. It must be 
that, not of a man with a single coherent theory which 
his intellect in its less vigorous moments sometimes 
relaxes its hold upon, but it must be that of a man with 
two hostile theories which he vainly imagines to be one, 
and which he inculcates alternately, each with an equal 
emphasis. 

If this bewilderment were peculiar to Dr. Tyndall, I 
should have no motive or meaning in thus dwelling on it 
But it is no peculiarity of his. It is characteristic of the 
whole school he belongs to ; it is inherent in our whole 
modern positivism — the whole of our exact and enlight- 
ened thought. I merely choose Dr. Tyndall as my 
example, not because there is more confusion in his mind 
than there is in that of his fellow-physicists, but because 
he is, as it were, the enfant terrible of his family, who 
publicly lets out the secrets which the others are more 
carefiil to conceal. 

But I have not done with this matter yet. We are 
here dealing with the central problem of things, and we 
must not leave it till we have made it as plain as possible. 
I will therefore re-state it in terms of another metaphor. 
Let us compare the universal matter, with its infinity of 
molecules, to a number of balls on a billiard-table, set in 
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motion by the violent stroke of a cue. The balls at [( 
once begin to strike each other and rebound from the t 
cushions at all angles and in all directions, and assume 1 1 
with regard to each other positions of every kind. At , ■ 
last six of them collide or cannon in a particular corner I j 
of the table, and thus group themselves so as to form a I 
human brain ; and their various changes thereafter, so : 
long as the brain remains a brain, represent the various 
changes attendant on a man's conscious life. Now in this 
life let us take some moral crisis. Let us suppose the 
low desire to cling to some pleasing or comforting super- 
stition is contending with the heroic desire to face the 
naked truth at all costs. The man in question is at first 
about to yield to the low desire. For a time there is 
painful struggle in him. At last there is a sharp decisive 
pang ; the heroic desire is the conqueror, the superstition 
is cast away, and ' though truth slay me,' says the man, 
" yet will I trust in it.' Such is the aspect of the question 
when approached from one side. But what is it when 
approached from the other ? The sis billiard-balls have 
simply changed their places. When they corresponded 
to the low desire, they formed, let us say, an oval ; when 
they corresponded to the heroic desire, they formed, let 
us say, a circle. Now what is the cause and what the 
conditions of this change? Clearly a certain impetus im- 
parted to the balls, and certain fixed laws under which 
that impetus operates. The question is what laws ai 
what impetus are these ? Are they the same or not 
same, now the balls correspond to consciousness, as the 
were before, when the balls did not correspond to it 
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One of two things must happen. Either the balls go on 
moving by exactly the same laws and forces they have 
always moved by, and are in the grasp of the same in- 
vincible necessity, or else there is some new and disturb- 
ing force in the midst of them, with which we have to 
reckon. But if consciousness is inseparable from matter, 
this cannot be. Do the billiard-balls when so grouped 
as to represent consciousness generate some second mo- 
tive power distinct from, at variance with, and often 
stronger than, the original impetus ? Clearly no scientific 
thinker can admit this. To do so would be to undermine 
the entire fabric of science, to contradict what is its first 
axiom and its last conclusion. If then the motion of our 
six billiard balls has anything, when it corresponds to 
consciousness, distinct in kind from what it always had, 
it can only derive this from one cause. That cause is a 
second cue, tampering with the balls and interfering with 
them, or even more than this — a second hand taking them 
up and arranging them arbitrarily in certain figures. 

Science places the positive school on the horns of a 
dilemma. The mind or spirit is either arranged entirely 
by the molecules it is connected with, and these molecules 
move with the same automatic necessity that the earth 
moves with ; or else these molecules are, partially at least, 
arranged by the mind or spirit. If we do not accept the 
former theory we must accept the latter: there is no 
third course open to us. If man is not an automaton, 
his consciousness is jno mere function of any physical 
organ. It is an alien and disturbing element. Its im- 
press on physical facts, its disturbance of physical laws, 
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may be doubtless the only things through which we can 
perceive its existence ; but it is as distinct from the things 
by which we can alone at present perceive it, as a hand 
unseen in the dark, that should arrest or change the 
course of a phosphorescent billiard-ball. Once let 
deny even in the most qualified way that the mind in the 
most absolute way is a material machine, an automaton, 
and in that denial we are affirming a second and immi 
terial universe, independent of the material, and obeying 
different laws. But of this universe, if it exists, no natural 
proof can be given, because ex hypotliesi it lies quit 
beyond the region of nature. 

One theory then of man's life is that it is a union c 
two orders of things; another, that it is single, ani 
belongs to only one. And of these theories — opposite, 
and mutually exclusive, Dr. Tyndall, and modern posi- 
tivism with him, says ' / reject neither' 1 

1 The feebleness and vacillation of Dr. Tjndall's whole views of thinp* 
as soon as they bear on mattera that are of any universal moment, is * 
typical of the entire positive thought of the day, that I may with advan 
tage give one or two further illustrations of it. Although in one place b 
proclaims loudly that the emergence of consciousness from matter must eve 
remain a mystery, he yet shows indication of a hope that it may yet h. 
solved. He quotes with approval, and with an implication that he him- 
self leans to the view expressed in them, the following wordB of Ueber- 
weg, whom he calls ' one of the subtlest heath thai. Germany has produced. 
' What happen* m the brain,' says Ueberweg, ' would in my opinion not & 
possible, if the protest which here appears in its greatest concentration di 
not obtain generally, only in a vastly diminished degree. Take a j 
mice, and a cask of flour. By copious nourishment the animals i 
and m-ultijily, and in the same proportion sensations and feelings au 
The quantity of these preserved by the first pair is not simjyli/ difft 
among their descendants, for in that case the last would feel mare fully ti 
the Ai si. The sensations and the feelings must necessarily be referred back t 
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Now this statement of their position, if taken as they 
state it, is of course nonsense. It is impossible to con • 

the flour, where they exist, weak and pale, it is true, and not concentrated, 
as in the brain* * We may not,' Dr. Tyndall adds, by way of a gloss to this, 
' be able to taste or smell alcohol in a tub of fermented cherries, but by distilla- 
tion we obtain from them concentrated Kirschwasser, Hence Ueberwerfs com* 
parison of the brain to a still, which concentrates the sensation and feeling 
pre-existing, but diluted, in the food. 9 

Let us now compare this with the following. f It is no explanation} says 
Dr. Tyndall, * to say that objective and subjective are two sides of one and the 
same phenomenon. Why should phenomena have two sides t There are plenty 
of molecular motions which do not exhibit this two-sidedness. Does water 
think or feel when it runs into frost-ferns upon a window pane t If not, why 
should the molecular motions of the brain be yoked to this mysterious com* 
panion consciousness V 

Here we have two views, diametrically opposed to each other, the one 
suggested with approval, and the other implied as his own, by the same 
writer, and in the same short essay. The first view is that consciousness is 
the general property of all matter, just as motion is. The second view is 
that consciousness is not the general property of matter, but the inexplicable 
property of the brain only. 

Here again we have a similar inconsistency. Upon one page Dr. Tyndall 
says that when we have ' exhausted physics, and reached its very rim, a 
mighty Mystery still looms beyond us. We have made no step towards its 
solution. And thus it will ever loom! And on the opposite page he says 
thus : ' If asked whether science has solved, or is likely in our day to solve, the 
problem of the universe, I must shake my head in doubt' 

Further, I will remind the reader of Dr. Tyndall's arguments, on one 
occasion, against any outside builder or creator of the material universe. 
He argued that such did not exist, because his supposed action was not 
definitely presentable. ' I should enquire after its shape, 1 he says : — ' Has it 
legs or arms t If not, I would wish it to be made dear to me how a thing 
without these appliances can act so perfectly the part of a builder t f He 
challenged the theist (the theist addressed at the time was Dr. Martineau) 
to give him some account of his God's workings ; and ' When he does this} 
said Dr. Tyndall, ' I shaU " demand of him an immediate exercise n of the 
power " of definite mental presentation," 1 If he fails here, Dr. Tyndall argues, 
his case is at once disproved ; for nothing exists that is not thus presentable, 
Let us compare this with his dealing with the fact of consciousness. Con- 
sciousness, he admits, is not thus presentable; and yet consciousness, ho 
admits, exists. 
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wder matter aa ' that mysterious something by which oU 
that is is accomplished ;' and then to solve the one chief 
riddle of things by a second mysterious something that is 
not material. Nor can we ' reject,' as the positivists say 
they do, an ' outside builder ' of the world, and then claim 
the assistance of an outside orderer of the brain. The 
positivists would probably tell us that they do not do so, 
or that they do not mean to do so. And we may well 
believe them. Their fault is that they do not know what 
they mean. I will try to show them. 

I First, they mean something, with which, as I have 
said already, we may all agree. They mean that matter 
moving under certain laws (which may possibly be part 
and parcel of its own essence) combines after many 
changes into the human brain, every motion of which j 
has its definite connection with consciousness, and 
definite correspondence to some state of it. And ti 
fact is a mystery, though it may be questioned if it 
more mysterious why matter should think of itself, than 

Instances might be multiplied of the same vacillation and confusion 
thought — the same feminiue inubility to be constant to one train of reaK 
ing. But those just given suffice. What weight can we attach to a mi 
philosophy, who after telling us that consciousness may possibly be 
inherent property of matter, of which ' the receit of reason it a limbec on 
adds in the same breath almost, that mutter generally is certainly not ci 
scious, and that consciousness comes to the brain we know not whence I 
wherefore P What shall we say of a man who in one sentence tella m tl 
it is impossible that science can ever solve the riddle of things, and tells 
in the next sentence that it is doubtful if this impassibility will be I 
compelled within the next fifty years? — who argues that God is a mys 
and therefore God is n fiction ; who admits that consciousness is a fact, 
yet proclaims that it is a mystery ; and who says that the fact ot matter 

;?s being a mystery, proves the mystery of conscious 

be • fuel f 
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why it should move of itself. At any rate, thus far 
are all agreed ; and whatever mystery we may be dealing 
with, it is one that leaves us in ignorance but not in 
doubt. The doubt comes in at the next step. We have 
then not to wonder at one fact, but, the mystery being in 
either case the same, to choose between two hypotheses. 
The first ia that there is in consciousness one order of 
forces only, the second is that there are two. And when 
the positive school say that they reject neither of these, 
what they really mean to say is that as to the second 
they neither dare openly do one thing or the other- 
deny it or accept it, but that they remain like an awkward 
child when offered some more pudding, blushing and 
looking down, and utterly unable to say either yes or no. 
Now the question to ask the positive school is this. 
Why are they in this state of suspense? * There is an 
iron strength in the logic,' as Dr. Tyndall himself says, 
that rejects the second order altogether. The hypothesis 
of its existence explains no fact of observation. The 
scheme of nature, if it cannot be wholly explained with- 
out it, can, at any rate, be explained better without it than 
with it. Indeed from the standpoint of the thinker who 
holds that all that is is matter, it seems a thing too super- 
fluous, too unmeaning, to be even worth denial. And 
yet the positive school announce solemnly that they will 
not deny it. Now why is this? It is true that they 
cannot prove its non-existence; but this is no reason for 
professing a solemn uncertainty as to its existence. We 
cannot prove that each time a cab drives down Regent 
Street a stick of barley-sugar is not created in Sinus. 
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But we do not proclaim to the world our eternal ignor 
ance as to wheiiier or no this is ao. Why then shoul( 
our positivists treat in this way the alleged immaterial 
part of consciousness? Why this emphatic protestatdoi 
on their part that there may exist a something which 
as far as the needs of their science go, is superfluous, am 
as far as the logic of their science goes is impossible! 
The answer is plain. Though their science does not neec 
it, the moral value of life does. As to that value the; 
have certain foregone conclusions, which they cannot 1 
solve to abandon, but which their science can make no 
room for. Two alternatives are offered them— to admi 
that life has not the meaning they thought it had, or tha 
their system has not the completeness they thought it had 
and of these two alternatives they will accept neither 
They could tell us ' with an iron strength of logic ' that a 
human sorrow was as involuntary and as unmeaning J 
sea-sickness ; that love and faith were but distillations c 
what exists diluted in mutton-chops and beer ; and tha 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness was nothing bu 
an automatic metamorphosis of the locusts and wil( 
honey. They could tell us ' with an iron strength < 
logic ' that all the thoughts and moral struggles 
humanity were but as the clanging whirr of a machine, 
which if a little better adjusted might for the future f. 
on spinning in silence. But they see that the discovei 
on man's part that his life was nothing more than thi 
would mean a complete change in its mechanism, 
that thenceforward its entire action would be different 
They therefore seek a refuge in Baying that it may b 
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more than this. But what do they mean by may bet 
Do they mean that in spite of all that science can teach 
them, in spite of that uniformity absolute and omni- 
present which alone it reveals to them, which day by day 
it is forcing with more vividness on their imaginations, 
and which seems to have no room for anything besides 
itself — do they mean that in spite of this there may still 
be a second something, a power of a different order, 
acting on man's brain and grappling with its automatic 
movements ? Do they mean that that * heathen ' and 
c gross ' conception of an immaterial soul is probably after 
all the true one ? Either they must mean this or else 
they must mean the exact opposite. There is no third 
course open to them, 1 Their opinion, as soon as they 

1 It 18 true that one of the favourite teachings of the positive school is, 
that as to this question the proper attitude is that of Agnosticism ; in other 
words, that a state of perpetual suspense on this subject is the only rational 
one. They are asked, have we a soul, a will, and consequently any moral 
responsibility P And the answer is that they must shake their heads in doubt. 
It is true they tell us that it is but as men of science that they shake their 
heads. But Dr. Tyndall tells us what this admission means. 'If the 
materialist is confounded} he says, ' and science rendered dumb, who else is 
prepared with an answer? Let us lower our heads and acknowledge our igno- 
rance, priest and philosopher — one and all. 9 In like manner, referring to the 
feeling which others have supposed to be a sense of God's presence and 
majesty : this, for the ' man of science, 1 he says is the sense of a 'power 
which gives fulness and force to his existence, but which he can neither analyse 
nor comprehend 1 Which means, that because a physical specialist cannot 
analyse this sense, it is therefore incapable of analysis. A bishop might 
with equal propriety use just the same language about a glass of port wine, 
and argue with equal cogency that it was a primary and simple element. 
What is meant is, that the facts of the materialist are the only facts we can 
be certain of; and because these can give man no moral guidance, that there- 
fore man can have no moral guidance at all. 

Let us illustrate the case by some example that is mentally presentable, 
Some ruined girl, we will say, oppressed with a sense of degradation! comes 
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form one, must rest either on this extreme or that. They 
will see, as exact and scientific thinkers, that if it be not 
practically certain that there is some supernatural entity 
in us, it is practically certain that there is not one. To 
say merely that it may exist is but to put an ounce 
one scale whilst there is a ton in the other. It is 
admission that is utterly dead and meaningless. They 
can only entertain the question of its existence because 
its existence is essential to man as a moral being. The 
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to Dr. Tyndall and lays her case before him. ' I have heard you ore a very 
wise tnnn,' she says to him, ' and that you have proved that the priest is alt 
wrong, who prepared me a year arju for my confirmation. Now tell me, t 
beleech you tell me, is mine really the desperate state 1 have been taught ti 
thii'k it iif May my body be likened to the temple of the Holy Ohott defiled' 
or do 1 awe it no more reverence than I owe the Athambra Theatre? Am 1 
guilty, and mint I seek repentance j or am I not guilty, and may I go en just «l , 
Ipkascf ' My dem' girl,' Br. Tyndall replies to her, ' I mutt shake my head 
i i doubt. Come, let us lower our heads, and acknowledge our ignorance at to ' 
whether you are n wretched girl or no. Materialism is confounded, and ft 
rendei'ed dumb by questions tuch as yours; they can, therefore, never b 
answered, and must always remain open. I may add, however, that if y 
ask me personalty wltether Iconsidei' you to be. degraded, I lean to the affirm 
tine. But I can give you no reason in support of this judgment, to yen m 
attach to it what value you will.' 

Such is the position oi agnostics, when brought face to face with t 
world. They are undecided only about one question, and this ii 
question which cannot be left undecided. Men cannot remain agnostics ci 
to belief that their actions must depend upon, any more than a man who i« 
compelled to go on walking can refrain frnm choosing one road or other 
when there are two open to him. Nor doee it matter that our believing ni 
in neither case amount to a complete certitude. It is sulKcient that t 
balance of probability be on one side or the other. Two ouncea will e 
weigh one ounce, quite as surely as a ton will. But what our philosophy 
profess to teach us (in so far as they profess to be agnostics, and disclaii 
being dogmatists) is, that there is no balance either way. The message they 
shout to ue is, that they have no message at all ; and that because they tit 
without one, the whole world ia in the same condition. 
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only reason that can tempt us to say it may be forces us 
in the same moment to say that it must be, and that it is. 

Which answer eventually the positive school will 
choose, and which answer men in general will accept, I 
make, as I have said before, no attempt to answer. My 
only purpose to show is, that if man has any moral being 
at all, he has it in virtue of his immaterial will — a force, 
a something of which physical science can give no account 
whatever, and which it has no shadow of authority either 
for affirming or for denying ; and further, that if we are 
not prevented by it from affirming his immaterial will, 
we are not prevented from affirming his immortality, and 
the existence of God likewise. 

And now I come to that third point which I said I 
should deal with here, but which I have not yet touched 
upon. Every logical reasoner who admits the power of 
will must admit not only the possibility of miracles, but 
also the actual fact of their daily and hourly occurrence. 
Every exertion of the human will is a miracle in the 
strictest sense of the word ; only it takes place privately, 
within the closed walls of the brain. The molecules of 
the brain are arranged and ordered by a supernatural 
agency. Their natural automatic movements are sus- 
pended, or directed and interfered with. It is true that 
in common usage the word miracle has a more restricted 
sense. It is applied generally not to the action of man's 
will, but of God's. But the sense in both cases is essen- 
tially the same. God's will is conceived of as disturbing 
the automatic movements of matter without the skull, in 
just the same way as man's will is conceived of as dis- 
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turbing those of the brain within it. Nor, though the 
alleged manifestations of the former do more violence I 
the scientific imagination than do those of the latter, ai 
they in the eye of reason one whit more impossible 
Tbe erection of a pyramid at the will of an Egyptian 
king would as much dieturb the course of nature as the 
removal of a mountain by the faith of a Galilean fisher 
man ; whilst the flooding of the Sahara at the will of a 
speculating company would interfere with the weather o 
Europe far more than the most believing of men ever 
thought that any answer to prayer would. 

It will thus be seen that morality and religion are, so 
far as science goes, on one and the same footing — of oni 
and the same substance, and that as assailed by science 
they either fall together or stand together. It will 1 
seen too that the power of science against them resides 
not in itself, but in a certain intellectual fulcrum that we 
ourselves supply it with. That its methods can discove 
no trace of either of them, of itself proves nothing, unless 
we first lay down as a dogma that its methods of dis- 
covery are the only methods. If we are prepared 
abide by this, there is little more to be said. The i 
it is becoming daily plainer, is a very simple process j 
what we have to urge against religion will thenceforti 
amount to this. There is no supernatural, because every 
tlung is natural ; there is no spirit, because everything is 
matter ; or there is no air, because everything is earth 
there is no fire, because everything is water ; a rose ] 
no smell, because our eyes canuot detect any. 

This, in its simplest form, is the so-called argumen 
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. of modern materialism. Argument, however, it is quite 

' plain it is not. It is a mere dogmatic statement, that 

can give no logical account of itself, and must trust, for 

its acceptance, to the world's vague sense of its fitness. 

The modern world, it is true, has mistaken it for an argu- 

* ment, and has been cowed by it accordingly ; but the 
' mistake is a simple one, and can be readily accounted for, 

The dogmatism of denial was formerly a sort of crude 
rebellion, inconsistent with itself, and vulnerable in a 

(thousand places. Nature, as then known, was, to all who 
. could weigh the wonder of it, a thing inexplicable without 
some supernatural agency. Indeed, marks of such an 

* agency seemed to meet men everywhere. But now all 

* this has changed. Step by step science has been un- 
ravelling the tangle, and has loosened with its human 
fingers the knots that once seemed deo digni vindice. It has 
enabled us to see in nature a complete machine, needing 
no aid from without. It has made a conception of things 
rational and coherent that was formerly absurd and arbi- 
trary. Science has done all this ; but this is all that it 
has done. The dogmatism of denial it has left as it found 
it, an unverified and unverifiable assertion. It has simply 

t - made this dogmatism consistent with itself. But in doing 

* this, as men will soon come to see, it has done a great 
deal more than its chief masters bargained for. Nature, 
as explained by science, is nothing more than a vast auto- 
maton ; and man with all his ways and works is simply 
a part of Nature, and can, by no device of thought, be 
detached from or set above it. He is as absolutely auto- 

^ j^natic as a tree is, or asa flower is; and is as incapable as a 
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se or flower of any spiritual responsibility or significance, 
ere we see the real limits of science. It will explain 
the facts of life to us, it is true, but it will not explain the 
value that hitherto we have attached to them. la that 
solemn value a fact or fancy ? As far as proof and reason 
go, we can answer either way. We have two simple and 
opposite statements set against each other, between whicl 
argument will give us no help in choosiDg, and betweei 
which the only arbiter is a judgment formed upon utterly 
alien grounds. As for proof, the nature of the case does 
not admit of it. The world of moral facts, if it existed a 
thousand times, could give no more proof of its existence 
than it does now. If on other grounds we believe that it 
does exist, then signs, if not proofs of it, at once surround 
us everywhere. But let the belief in its reality fail us, 
and instantly the whole cloud of witnesses vanishes. 
Tor science to demand a proof that shall convince it on its 
own premisses is to demand an impossibility, and to 
volve a contradiction in terms. Science is only possi; 
on the assumption that nature is uniform. Morality 
only possible on the assumption that this uniformity 
interfered with by the will. The world of morals is 
distinct from the world of science as a wine is from 
cup that holds it ; and to say that it does not exist 
cause science can find no trace of it, is to say that 
bird has not flown over a desert because it has left i 
footprints in the sand. And as with morals, so it is with 
religion. Science will allow us to deny or to affirm both. 
Keason will not allow us to deny or affirm only one. 
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CHAPTER X, 

MORALITY AND NATURAL THEISM. 
Credo quia impombUe est. 

If we look calmly at the possible future of human 
thought, it will appear from what we have just seen, that 
physical science of itself can do little to control or cramp 
it ; nor until man consents to resign his belief in virtue 
and his own dignity altogether, will it be able to repress 
religious faith, should other causes tend to produce a new 
outbreak of it. But the chief difficulties in the matter are 
still in store for us. Let us see never so clearly that 
science, if we are moral beings, can do nothing to weaken 
our belief in God and immortality, but still leaves us free, 
if we will, to believe in them, it seems getting clearer and 
yet more clear that these beliefs are inconsistent with 
themselves, and conflict with these very moral feelings, of 
which they are invoked as an explanation. Here it is 
true that reason does confront us, and what answer to 
make to it is a very serious question. This applies even 
to natural religion in its haziest and most compliant form ; 
and as applied to any form of orthodoxy its force is 
doubled. What we have seen thus far is, that if there 
be a moral world at all, our knowledge of nature con- 
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tains nothing inconsistent with theism. We have now to 
enquire how far theism is inconsistent with our con- 
ceptions of the moral world. 

In treating these difficulties, we will for the present 
consider them as applying only to religion in general, not 
to any special form of it. The position of orthodoxy 
will reserve for a separate treatment. For convenience' 
:e, however, I Bhall take as a symbol of all religion the 
vaguer and more general teachings of Christianity ; but I 
shall be adducing them not as teachings revealed by 
heaven, but simply as developed by the religious con- 
sciousness of men. 

To begin then with the great primary difficulties : 
these, though they take various forms, can all in the lad 
resort be reduced to two — the existence of evil in the In 
of the power of God, and the freedom of man's will 
the face of the will of God. And what I shall try 
make plain with respect to these is this : not that thi 
are not dimculties — not that they are not insoluble dil 
culties; but that they are not dimculties due to religii 
Or theism, nor by abandoning theism can we in any 
escape from them. They start into being not with 
belief in God, and a future of rewards and punishmenl 
but with the belief in the moral law and in virtue, anil 
they are common to all systems in which the worth of 
virtue is recognised. 

The vulgar view of the matter cannot be better stat 
than in the following account given by J. S. Mill of 
anti-religious reasonings of his father. He looked upon 
religiun, says his sou, ( as the greatest enemy of morality, 
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firsts by setting up fictitious excellences — belief in creeds, 
devotional feelings, and ceremonies, not connected with the 
good of humankind, and causing them to be accepted as 
substitutes for genuine virtues ; but above all by radically 
vitiating the standard of morals, making it consist in doing 
the will of a being, on whom, indeed, it lavishes all the 
phrases of adulation, but whom, in sober truth, it depicts as 
eminently hateful. I have a hundred times heard him say 
that all ages and nations have represented their gods as 
wicked in a constantly increasing progression ; that man- 
kind had gone on adding trait after trait, till they 
reached the most perfect expression of wickedness which 
the human mind can devise, and have called this God, and 
prostrated themselves before it The ne plus ultra of 
wickedness he considered to be embodied in what is com- 
monly presented to mankind as the creed of Christianity. 
Think (he used to say) of a being who would make a hell 
— who would create the human race with the infallible 
foreknowledge, and therefore with the intention, that the 
great majority of them should be consigned to horrible and 
everlasting torment 9 James Mill, adds his son, knew quite 
well that Christians were not, in fiict, as demoralised by 
this monstrous creed as, if they were logically consistent, 
they ought to be. ' The same slovenliness of thought (he 
said) and subjection of the reason to fears, wishes, and 
affections, which enable them to accept a theory involving 
a contradiction in terms, prevent them from perceiving the 
logical consequence of the theory.* 

Now, in spite of its coarse and exaggerated acrimony, 
this passage doubtless expresses a great truth, which 
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presently I shall go on to consider. But it contains nl 
a very characteristic falsehood, of which we must fii 
divest it. God is here represented as making a hell, 
the express intention of forcibly putting men into it, 
His main hatefulnese consists in this capricious and wantt 
cruelty. Such a representation is, however, an essenti 
false one. It is not only not true to the true Christii 
teaching, but it is absolutely opposed to it. The God 
Christianity does not make hell ; still less does He de- 
liberately put men into it. It is made by men themselves ; 
the essence of its torment consists in the loss of God ; 
those that lose Him, lose Him by their own act, 
having deliberately made themselves incapable of loving 
Him. God never wills the death of the sinner. It is to 
the sinner's own will that the sinner's death is due. 

All this rhetoric, therefore, about God's malevolence 
id wickedness is entirely beside the point, nor does it even 
touch the difficulty that, in his heart, James Mill is aim- 
ing at. His main difficulty is nothing more than tin-: 
How can an infinite will that rules everywhere, find room 
for a finite will not in harmony with itself? Whilst the 
only farther perplexity that the passage indicates, is the 
existence of those evil conditions by which the finite will, 
already so weak and wavering, is yet farther hampered. 

Now these difficulties are doubtless quite as great 
James Mill thought they were ; but we must observe th: 
that they are not of the same kind. They are merely 
tellectual difficulties. They are not moral difficulties 
all. Mill truly says that they involve a contradiction in 
terras. But why ? Not, as Mill says, because a wicked 
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God is set up as the object of moral worship, but because, 
in spite of all the wickedness existing, the Author of all 
existences is affirmed not to be wicked. 

Nor, again, is Mill right in saying that this contradic- 
tion is due to ' slovenliness of thought 9 Theology accepts 
it with its eyes wide open, making no attempt to explain 
the inexplicable ; and the human will it treats in the same 
way. It makes no offer to us to clear up everything, or 
to enable thought to put a girdle round the universe. 
On the contrary, it proclaims with emphasis that its first 
axioms are unthinkable ; and its most renowned philo- 
sophic motto is, * / believe because it is impossible. 9 

What shall it say, then, when assailed by the rational 
moralist ? It will not deny its own condition, but it will 
show its opponent that his is really the same. It will 
show him that, let him give his morality what base he 
will, he cannot conceive of things without the same con- 
tradiction in terms. If good be a thing of any spiritual 
value — if it be, in other words, what every moral system 
supposes it to be — that good can co-exist with evil is just 
as unthinkable as that God can. The value of moral good 
is supposed to lie in this — that by it we are put en 
rapport with something that is better than ourselves — 
some c stream of tendency, 9 let us say, * that makes for 
righteousness 9 But if this stream of tendency be not a 
personal God, what is it ? Is it Nature ? Nature, we 
have seen already, is open to just the same objections 
that God is. It is equally guilty of all the evil that is 
contained in it. Is it Truth, then — pure Truth for its 
own sake ? Again, we have seen already that as little 
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can it be that. Is it Human Nature as opposed to 
Nature ? — Man as distinct from, and holier than, any 
individual men ? Of all the substitutes for God this at 
first sight seems the most promising, or, at any rate, the 
most practical. But, apart from all the other objections 
to this, which we have already been considering in such 
detail, it will very soon be apparent that it involves the 
very same inconsistency, the same contradiction in terms. 
The fact of moral evil still confronts us, and the humanity 
to which we lift our hearts up is still taxable with that 
But perhaps we separate the good in humanity from the 
evil, and only worship the former as struggling to g< 
free from the latter. This, however, will be of little 
help to us. If what we call humanity is nothing bul 
the good part of it, we can only vindicate its goodness 
at the expense of its strength. Evil is at least an equal 
match for it, and in most of the battles hitherto it is evi 
that has been victorious. But to conceive of good in this 
way is really to destroy our conception of it. Goodne 
is in itself an incomplete notion ; it is but one facet of 
figure which, approached from other sides, appears to i 
as eternity, as omnipresence, and, above all, as supreme 
strength ; and to reduce goodness to nothing but the highi 
part of humanity — to make it a wavering fitful flame that 
continually sinks and flickers, that at its best can bi 
blaze for a while, and at its brightest can throw no light 
beyond this paltry parish of a world — is to deprive it 
its whole meaning and hold on us. Or again, even were 
this not so, and could we believe, and be strengthen® 
by believing, that the good in humanity would one dai 
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gain the victory, and that some higher future, which even 
we might partake in by preparing, was in store for the 
human race, would our conception of the matter then be 
any more harmonious ? As we surveyed our race as a 
whole, would its brighter future ever do away with its 
past? Would not the depth and the darkness of the 
shadow grow more portentous as the light grew brighter? 
And would not man's history strike more clearly on us 
as the ghastly embodiment of a vast injustice ? But it 
may be said that the sorrows of the past will hereafter 
be dead and done with; that evil will literally be as 
though it had never been. Well, and so in a short time 
will the good likewise ; and if we are ever to think 
lightly of the world's sinful and sorrowful past, we shall 
have to think equally lightly of its sinless and cheerful 
future. 

Let us pass now to the secondary points. Opponents 
of theism, or of religion in general, are perpetually at- 
tacking it for its theories of a future life. Its eternal 
rewards and punishments are to them permanent stum- 
bling-blocks. A future life of happiness they think an 
unmeaning promise ; and a future life of misery they 
think an unworthy and brutal threat. And if reason and 
observation are to be our only guides, we cannot say that 
they do not argue with justice. If we believe in heaven, 
we believe in something that the imagination fails to 
grasp. If we believe in hell, we believe in something 
that our moral sense revolts at : for though hell may be 
nothing but the conscious loss of God, and though those 
that lose Him may have made their own hell for them- 
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selves, still their loss, if eternal, will be an eternal flaw 
and disease in the sum of things — the eternal self-assertion 
against omnipotence of some deprived and alien power. 

From these difficulties it is impossible to escape. All 
we can do here, as in the former case, is to show that 
they are not peculiar to the special doctrines to which 
they are supposed generally to be due ; but that they are 
equally inseparable from any of the proposed substitut 
We can only show that they are inevitable, not that tin 
are not insoluble. If we condemn a belief in heaven 
because it is unthinkable, we must for the same reason, 
as we have seen already, condemn a Utopia on earth — 
the thing we are now told we should fix our hopes 
upon, instead of it. As to the second question — that of 
eternal punishment, we may certainly here get rid of one 
difficulty by adopting the doctrine of a final restitution. 
But, though one difficulty will be thus got rid of, another 
equally great will take its place. Our moral sense, it is 
true, will no more be shocked by the conception of an 
eternal discord in things, but we shall be confronted by a 
fatalism that will allow to us no moral being at all. If 
we shall all reach the same place in the eud — if inevitably 
we shall all do so — it is quite plain that our freedom to 
choose in the matter is a freedom that is apparent only. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, it seems, sees this clearly enough. 
Once give morality its spiritual and supernatural mean- 
ing, and there is, he holds, 'some underlying logical nacH> 
sity which binds [a belief in hell] indissolubly with 
primary articles of the faith? Such a system of retril 
tiou, he adds, is ' created spontaneously ' by the 
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science? 'Heaven and hell are corollaries that rise and 
fall together. . . . Whatever the meaning of aia>wo$, the 
fearful emotion which is symbolised, is eternal or indepen- 
dent of time, by the same right as the ecstatic emotion? 
He sees this clearly enough; but the strange thing is 
that he does not see the converse. He sees that the 
Christian conception of morality necessitates the affirma- 
tion of hell He does not see that the denial of hell is 
the denial of Christian morality, and that in calling the 
former a dream, as he does, he does not call the latter a 
dream likewise. 

We can close our eyes to none of these perplexities. 
The only way to resist their power is not to ignore them, 
but to realise to the full their magnitude, and to see how, 
if we let them take away from us anything, they will in 
another moment take everything ; to see that we must 
either set our foot upon their necks, or that they will set 
their fleet on ours ; to see that we can look them down, 
but that we can never look them through ; to see that we 
can make them impotent if we will, but that if they are 
not impotent they will be omnipotent. 

But the strongest example of this is yet to come : and 
this is not any special belief either as to religion or 
morals, but a belief underlying both of these, and without 
which neither of them were possible. It is a belief which 
from one point of view we have already touched upon— 
the belief in the freedom of the will. But we have as yet 
only considered it in relation to physical science. What 
we have now to do is to consider it in relation to itself. 

What, then, let us ask, is the nature of the belief? 
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To a certain extent the answer is very easy. When we 
epeak and think of free-will ordinarily, we know quite well 
what we mean by it ; and we one and all of us mean 
exactly the same tiling. It is true that when professoi 
speak upon this question, they make countless efforts to 
distinguish between the meaning which they attach to th< 
belief, and the meaning which the world attaches to it. 
And it is possible that in their studies or their lecture- 
rooms they may contrive for the time being to distort or 
to confuse for themselves the common view of the matter. 
But let the professor once forget his theories, and be 
forced to buffet against his life's importunate and stern 
realities : let him quarrel with his housekeeper becaust 
she has mislaid his spectacles, or his night-cap, or, pre 
occupied with her bible, has not mixed his gruel property 
and his conception of free-will will revert in an instant to 
the universal type, and the good woman will discern only 
too plainly that her master's convictions as to it are pre- 
cisely the same things as her own. Everywhere, indeed, 
in ail the life that surrouuds us — in the social and moral 
judgments on which the fabric of society has reared itself, 
iti the personal judgments on which so much depends in 
friendship and antipathies — everywhere, in conduct, in 
emotion, in art, in language, and in law, we see man's 
common belief in will written, broad, and plain, and 
clear. There is, perhaps, no belief to which, for prac- 
tical purposes, he attaches so important and so plain a 
meaning. 

Such is free-will when looked at from a distance. 
But let ua look at it more closely, and see what happens 
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then. The result is strange. like a path seen at dusk 
across a moorland, plain and visible from a distance, but 
fading gradually from us the more near we draw to it, so 
does the belief in free-will fade before the near inspection 
of reason. It at first grows hazy ; at last it becomes 
indistinguishable. At first we begin to be uncertain of 
what we mean by it ; at last we find ourselves certain that 
so far as we trust to reason, we cannot possibly have any 
meaning at all. Examined in this way, every act of our 
lives— all our choices and refusals, seem nothing but the 
necessary outcome of things that have gone before. It 
is true that between some actions the choice hangs at 
times so evenly, that our vritt may seem the one thing 
that at last turns the balance. But let us analyse the 
matter a little more carefully, and we shall see that there 
are a thousand microscopic motives, too small for us to 
be entirely conscious of, which, according to how they 
settle on us, will really decide the question. Nor shall 
we see only that this is so. Let us go a little further, 
and reason will tell us that it must be so. Were this 
not the case, there would have been an escape left 
for us. Though admitting that what controlled our 
actions could be nothing but the strongest motive, it 
might yet be contended that the will could intensify 
any motive it chose, and that thus motives really were 
only tools in its hands. But this does but postpone the 
difficulty, not solve it. What is this free-will when it 
comes to use its tools ? It is a something, we shall find, 
that our minds cannot give harbour to. It is a thing 
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contrary to every analogy of nature. It is a thing which 
is for ever causing, but which is in itself uncaused. 

To escape from this difficulty is altogether hopeless. 
Age after age has tried to do so, but tried in vain. There i 
have been always metaphysical experts ready to engage 
to make free-will a something intellectually conceivable. I 
But they all either leave the question where they found \ 
it, or else they only seem to explain it, by denying covertly 
the fact that really wants explaining. 

Such is free-will when examined by the natural reason \ 
— a thing that melts away inevitably first to haze, and | 
then to utter nothingness. And for a time we feel con- 
vinced that it really is nothing. Let us, however, again 
retire from it to the common distance, and the phantom 
we thought exorcised is again back in an instant. There 
is the sphinx once more, distinct and clear as ever, hold- 
ing in its hand the scales of good and evil, and demanding 
a curse or a blessing for every human action. We are once 
more certain — more certain of this than anything — that 
we are, as we always thought we were, free agents, free to 
choose, and free to refuse ; and that in virtue of 
freedom, and in virtue of this alone, we are responsil 
for what we do and are. 

Let us consider this point well. Let us consider fii 
how free-will is a moral necessity ; next how it is an i; 
tellectual impossibility; and lastly how, though it be 
possible, we yet, in defiance of intellect, continue, as moi 
beings, to believe in it. Let us but once realise that 
do this, that all mankind universally do this and have di 
— and the difficulties offered us by theism will no Ion] 
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stagger us. We shall be prepared for them, prepared not 
to drive them away, but to endure their presence. If in 
spite of my reason I can believe that my will is free, in 
spite of my reason I can believe that God is good. The 
latter belief is not nearly so hard as the former. The 
greatest stumbling-block in the moral world lies in the 
threshold by which to enter it. 

Such then are the moral difficulties, properly so called, 
that beset theism ; but there are certain others of a vaguer 
nature, that we must glance at likewise. It is somewhat 
hard to know how to classify these ; but it will be correct 
enough to say that whereas those we have just dealt with 
appeal to the moral intellect, the ones we are to deal with 
now appeal to the moral imagination. The facts that these 
depend on, and which are practically new discoveries for 
the modern world, are the insignificance of the earth, 
when compared with the universe, of which it is visibly 
and demonstrably an integral but insignificant fragment ; 
the enormous period of his existence for which man has 
had no religious history, and has been, so far as we can 
tell, not a religious being at all ; and the vast majority 
of the race that are still stagnant and semi-barbarous. 
Is it possible, we ask, that a God, with so many stars to 
attend to, should busy himself with this paltry earth, and 
make it the scene of events more stupendous than the 
courses of countless systems ? Is it possible that of the 
swarms, vicious and aimless, that breed upon it, each in- 
dividual — Bushman, Chinaman, or Negro — is a precious 
immortal being, with a birthright in infinity and eternity ? 
The effect of these considerations is sometimes over- 
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whelming. Astronomy oppresses as with the gulfs o 
space ; geology with the gulfs of time ; history and trave 
with a babel of vain existence. And here as in the 
former case, our perplexities cannot be explained away 
We can only meet them by eeeing that if they have any 
power at all, they are all-powerful, and that they wil 
not destroy religion only, but the entire moral conception 
of man also. Keligious belief, and moral belief likewise, 
involve both of them some vast mystery ; and reason can 
do nothing but focalise, not solve it. 

All, then, that I am trying to make evident is this — 
and this must be sufficient for us — not that theism, with 
its attendant doctrines, presents us with no difficulties, 
necessitates no baffling contradictions in terms, and con- 
fronts us with no terrible and piteous spectacles, but that 
all this is not peculiar to theism. It is not the price we 
pay for rising from morality to religion. It is the price 
we pay for rising from the natural to the supernatural 
Once double the sum of things by adding this second 
world to it, and it swells to such a size that our reason 
can no longer encircle it. We are torn this way and 
that by convictions, each of which is equally necessary, 
but each of which excludes the others. When we try 
to grasp them all at once, our mind is like a man tied to 
■wild horses ; or like Phaeton in the Sun's chariot, bewil- 
dered and powerless over the intractable and the terrible 
team. We can only recover our strength by a full con- 
fession of our weakness. We can only lay hold on the 
beliefs that we see to be needful, by asking faith to join 
hands with reason. If we refuse to do this, there is but 
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one alternative. Without faith we can perhaps explain 
things if we will; but we must first make them not 
worth explaining. We can only think them out entirely 
by regarding them as something not worth thinking out 
at alL 
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CHAPTER SI. 



THE HUMAN EACH AND REVELATION. 

' The scandal of the pious Christian, and the fallacious triumph of Iht \ 
infidel, should cease at soon as they recollect not only bj whom, but likewise to 
whom, the Divine Revelation was ifiven.' — Glbbok.' 

And now let us suppose ourselves convinced, at least for 
the sake of argument, that man will always believe in 
himself as a moral being, and that he will, under no com- 
pulsion, let this belief go. Granting thiB, from what 
have just seen, thus much will be plain to us, that thi 
should it ever tend to reassert itself, can have no cht 
to fear at the hands of positive thought. Let us, there- 
fore, suppose further, that such a revival of faith is immi- 
nent, and that the enlightened world, with its eyes 
open, is about to turn once again to religious desires 
aims. This brings us face to face with the second q 
tion, that we have not as yet touched upon : will 
religion thus turned to be a natural religion only, or is 
possible that some exclusive dogmatism may be n 
nised as a supernatural re-statement of it ? 

1 It is curious to reflect tliat what Gibbon said m a sarcasm, is reallv > 
serious and profound truth, and leads to conclusions exactly opposite to tbo#» 
drawn from it in that witty and most fascinating chapter from which IM 
aboye words are quoted. 
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Before going further with this question it will be well 
to say a few words as to the exact position it occupies. 
This, with regard to the needs of man, is somewhat 
different to the position of natural theism. That a 
natural theism is essential to man's moral being is a pro- 
position that can be more or less rigidly demonstrated 
but that a revelation is essential as a supplement to 
natural theism can be impressed upon us only in a much 
looser way. Indeed, many men who believe most firmly 
that without religion human life will be dead, rest their 
hopes for the future not on the revival and triumph of 
any one alleged revelation, but on the gradual evanes- 
cence of the special claims of all. Nor can we find any 
sharp and defined hue of argument to convince them 
that they are wrong. The objections, however, to which 
this position is open are, I think, none the less cogent 
because they are somewhat general ; and to all practical 
men, conversant with life and history, it must be plain 
that the necessity of doing God's will being granted, it is 
a most anxious and earnest question whether that will has 
not been in some special and articulate way revealed to us. 

Take the mass of religious humanity, and giving it 
a natural creed, it will be found that instinctively and 
inevitably it asks for more. Such a creed by itself has 
excited more longings than it has satisfied, and raised 
more perplexities than it has set at rest. It is true that 
it has supplied men with a sufficient analysis of the worth 
they attach to life, and of the momentous issues attendant 
on the way in which they live it. But when they come 
practically to choose their way, they find that such 
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religion ia of little help to them. It never puts out a 
hand to lift or lead them. It ia an alluring voice, heard 
far off through a fog, and calling to them, ' Follow me ! ' 
but it leaves them in the fog to pick their own way out 
towards it, over rocka and atreams and pitfalls, which 
they can but half distinguish, and amongst which they 
may be either killed or crippled, and are almost 
to grow bewildered. And even should there be a 
minority, who feel that this is not true of themseh 
they can hardly help feeling that it ia true of the work 
in general. A purely natural theism, with no organs of 
human speech, and with no machinery for making its 
spirit articulate, never haa ruled men, and, so far as we 
can see, never possibly can rule them. The choices 
which our life consists of are definite things. The 
which ia to guide our choices must be something defii 
also. And here it is that natural theism fails. It 
supply us with the major premiss, but it is vague 
uncertain about the minor. It can tell us with sufficie 
emphasis that all vice is to be avoided ; it is continually : 
a loss to tell us whether this thing or whether that 
is vicious. Indeed, this practical insufficiency of nati 
theism is borne witness to by the very existence of 
alleged revelations. For, if none of these be really 
special word of God, a belief in them ia all the more a 
of a general need in man. If none of them repn 
the actual attainment of help, they all of them eml 
the passionate and persistent cry for it. 

We shall understand this more clearly if we consit 
one of the first characteristics that a revelation nect 
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claims, and the results that are at this moment, in a certain 
prominent case, attending on a denial of it. The charac- 
teristic I speak of is an absolute infallibility. Any super- 
natural religion that renounces its claim to this, it is 
clear can profess to be a semi-revelation only. It is 
hybrid thing, partly natural and partly supernatural, and 
it thus practically has all the qualities of a religion that 
is wholly natural. In so far as it professes to be revealed, 
it of course professes to be infallible ; but if the revealed 
part be in the first place hard to distinguish, and in the 
second place hard to understand— if it may mean many 
things, and many of those things contradictory — it might 
just as well have been never made at all. To make it in 
any sense an infallible revelation, or in other words a 
revelation at all, to us, we need a power to interpret the 
testament that shall have equal authority with that testa- 
ment itself. 

Simple as this truth seems, mankind have been a long 
time in learning it. Indeed, it is only in the present day 
that its practical meaning has come generally to be recog- 
nised. But now at this moment upon all sides of us, 
history ia teaching it to us by an example, so clearly that 
we can no longer mistake it. 

That example is Protestant Christianity, and the con- 
dition to which, after three centuries, it is now visibly 

' bringing itself. It is at last beginning to exhibit to us the 
true result of the denial of infallibility to a religion that 
professes to be supernatural. We are at last beginning to 

: see in it neither the purifier of a corrupted revelation, nor 
the corrupter of a pure revelation, but the practical denier 
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\ all revelation whatsoever. It is fast evaporating into 
a mere natural theism, and is thus showing us what, as a 
governing power, natural theism is. Let us look at Eng- 
land, Europe, and America, and consider the condition 
of the entire Protestant world. Religion, it is true, 
Bhall still find in it ; but it is religion from which n< 
only the supernatural element is disappearing, but in 
which the natural element is fast becoming nebulous. 
It is indeed growing, as Mr. Leslie Stephen says it is, 
into a religion of dreams. All its doctrines are growing 
vague as dreams, and like dreams their outlines are for 
ever changing. Mr. Stephen has pitched on a very 
happy illustration of this. A distinguished clergyman 
of the English Church, he reminds us, has preached and 
published a set of sermons, 1 in which he denies emphati- 
cally any belief in eternal punishment, although admit! 
at the same time that the opinion of the Christian w< 
is against him. These sermons gave rise to a discussion n 
one of the leading monthly reviews, to which Protest 
divines of all shades of opinion contributed their various 
arguments. ' It is barely possible? says Mr. Stephen, 
the best intentions, to take such a discussion seriously. 
Boswell tells us how a lady interrogated Dr. Johnson 
to the nature of the spiritual body. She seemed desi 
he adds, of " knowing more ; but he left the subject 
obscurity." We smile at Boswell's evident impression 
Johnson coidd, if he had chosen, hare dispelled the dari 
When we find a number of educated gentlemen seriously 
enquiring as to the conditions of existence in the nejt 

* Oar Eternal Hope, By OanoQ Fairar. 
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world, we feel that iliey are sharing Boswell's naivete 
without his excuse. What can any human being outside 
a pulpit say upon such a subject ichich does not amount 
to a confession of his own ignorance, coupled, it may be, 
with more or less suggestion of shadowy hopes and fears f 
Have the secrets of the prison-house really been revealed to 
Canon Farrar or Mr. Beresford Hope? . . . When men 
search into the unknowable, they naturally arrive at very 
different results' And Mr. Stephen argues with perfect 
justice that if we are to judge Christianity from such 
discussions as these, its doctrines of a future life are all 
visibly receding into a vague ' dream-land ; ' and we shall 
be quite ready to admit, as he says, in words I have 
already quoted, ' that the impertinent young curate who 
tt'lLi [him he] will be burnt everlastingly for not sharing 
such superstitions, is just as ignorant as [Mr. Stq 
himself], and that \_Mr. Stephen] knows as viuch as [his] 
dog.' 

The critic, in the foregoing passages, draws his con- 
clusion from the condition of but one Protestant doctrine. 
But he might draw the same conclusion from all ; for the 
condition of all of them is the same. The divinity of 
Christ, the nature of his atonement, the constitution of 
the Trinity, the efficacy of the sacraments, the inspiration 
of the Bible — there is not one of these points on which 
the doctrines, once so fiercely fought for, are not now, 
among the Protestants, getting as vague and varying, 
weak and as compliant to the caprice of each individual 
thinker, as the doctrine of eternal punishment. And Mr. 
Stephen and his school exaggerate nothing in the way in 
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which they represent the spectacle. Protestantkm, 
fact, is at last becoming explicitly what it always waa 
implicitly, not a supernatural religion which fulfils the 
natural, but a natural religion which denies the super- 
natural. 

And what, as a natural religion, is its working power 
in the world P Much of its earlier influence doubtless still 
survives ; but that is a survival only of what is passing, 
and we must not judge it by that. We must judge it by 
what it is growing into, not by what it is growing out of. 
And judged in this way, its practical power — its moral, 
its teaching, its guiding power — is feat growing as v 
and as uncertain as its theology. As long as its tradi- 
tional moral system is in accordance with what men, o 
other grounds, approve of, it may serve to express the 
general tendency impressively, and to invest it with the 
sanction of many reverend associations. But let I 
general tendency once begin to conflict with it, and its 
inherent weakness in an instant becomes apparent, 
may see this by considering the moral character of Christ, 
and the sort of weight that is claimed for His example 
This example, so the Christian world teaches, is faultles 
and infallible ; and as long as we believe this, the c 
pie has supreme authority. But apply to this the tn 
Protestant method, and the authority soon shows signs o 
wavering. Let us once deny that Christ was more t 
a faultless man, and we lose by that denial our authorit 
for asserting that he was as much as a faultless i 
Even should it so happen that we do approve entirely o 
his conduct, it is we who are approving of him, not 1 
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who is approving of ub. The old position is reversed : we 
become the patrons of our most worthy Judge eternal ; 
and the moral infallibility is transferred from him to our- 
selves. In other words, the practical Protestant formula 
can be nothing more than this. The Protestant teacher 
says to us, ' Such a way of life is the best, take my word 
for it : and if you want an example, go to that excellent 
Son of David, who, take my word for it, was the very be. 
of men.' But even in this case the question arises, ho 1 
shall the Protestants interpret the character that they 
praise ? And to this they can never give any satisfactory 
answer. What really happens with them is inevitable 
and obvious. The character is simply for them a symbol 
of what each happens to think most admirable ; and the 
identity in all cases of its historical details does not pro- 
duce an identity as of a single portrait, but an identity 
as of one frame applied to many. Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
for instance, sees in Jesus one sort of man, Father New- 
man another, Charles Kingsley another, and M. Kenan 
another ; and the Imitatio Christi, as understood by these, 
will be found in each case to mean a very different thing. 
The difference between these men, however, will 
almost unanimity, if we compare them with others who, 
so far as logic and authority go, have just as good a 
claim on our attention. There is hardly any conceivable 
aberration of moral licence that has not, in some quarter 
or other, embodied itself into a rule of life, and claimed 
to be the proper outcome of Protestant Christianity. Nor 
is this true only of the wilder and more eccentric sects. 
It is true of graver and more weighty thinkers also ; so 
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much so, that a theological school in Germany has main- 
tained boldly ' that fornication is blameless, and that it i* 
not interdicted by the precepts of the Gospel.' 

The matter, however, does not end thus. The men 
I have just mentioned agree, all of them, that Christ's 
moral example was perfect ; and their only disagreement 
has been as to what that example was. But the Protes- 
tant logic will by no means leave us here. That alleged 
perfection, if we ourselves are to be the judges of it, i 
sure, by-and-by, to exhibit to us traces of imperfection. 
And this is exactly the thing that has already begun to 
happen. A generation ago one of the highest-minded 
and most logical of our English Protestants, Professor 
Francis Newman, declared that in Christ's character there 
were certain moral deficiencies ; ' and the last blow to 
the moral authority of Protestantism was struck by one 
of its own household. It is true that Professor Newman's 
censures were small and were not irreverent. But il 
these could come from a man of his intense piety, what 
will and what do come from other quarters may be 
readily conjectured. Indeed, the fact is daily growing 
more and more evident, that for the world that still 
calls itself Protestant, the autocracy of Christ's moral 
example is gone; and its nominal retention of power 
only makes its real loss of it the more visible. It merely 
reflects and focalises the uncertainty that men are again 
feeling — the uncertainty and the sad bewilderment. The 

1 See DSllinger'B Continuation of Hortiij's Church Jlittonj, quoted by '. 
J. B. Robertson, in his Memoir of Dr. Moehlrr. 
' See I'/uuet of my Faith, by Francis Newman. 
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words and the countenance, once so sure and steadfast, 
now change, as we look at and listen to them, into new 
accents and aspects ; and the more earnestly we gaze 
and listen, the less can we distinguish clearly what we 
hear or see. ' What shall we do to be saved ? ' men are 
again crying. And the iips that were once oracular now 
merely seem to murmur back confusedly, ' Alas ! what 
shall you do t * 

Such and so helpless, even now, is natural theism 
Bbowing itself ; and in the dim and momentous changes 
that are coming over things, in the vast flux of opinion 
that is preparing, in the earthquake that is rocking the 
moral ground under us, overturning and engulfing the 
former landmarks, and re-opening the graves of the 
buried lusts of paganism, it will show itself very soon 
more helpless still. Its feet are on the earth only. The 
earth trembles, and it trembles : it is in the same case 
as we are. It stretches in vain its imploring hands to 
heaven. But the heaven takes no heed of it. No divine 
hand reaches down to it to uphold and guide it. 

This must be the feeling, I believe, of most honest and 
practical men, with regard to natural religion, and ita 
necessary practical inefficiency. Nor will the want it 
necessarily leaves of a moral rule be the only considera- 
tion that will force this conviction on them. The Heart, 
as the phrase goes, will corroborate the evidence of the 
head. It will be felt, even more forcibly than it can be 
reasoned, that if there be indeed a God who loves and 
ires for men, he must surely, or almost surely, have 
>okea in some audible and certain way to them. At 
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any rate I shall not be without many who agree with me, 
when I say that for the would-be religious world it is an 
anxious and earnest question whether any special and ex- 
plicit revelation from God exist for us ; and this being 
the case, it will be not lost time if we try to deal fairly 
and dispassionately with the question. 

Before going further, however, let us call to mind two 
things. Let us remember first, that if we expect to find 
a revelation at all, it is morally certain that it must be a 
revelation already in existence. It is hardly possible, i 
we consider that all the supernatural claims that havi 
been made hitherto are false, to expect that a new mani- 
festation, altogether different in kind, is in store for the 
world in the future. Secondly, our enquiries being thus 
confined to religions that are already in existence, what v 
are practically concerned with is the truth of Christianity 
only. It is true that we have heard, on all sides, of the 
superiority of other religions to the Christian. But the 
men who hold such language, though they may affect t> 
think that such religions are superior in certain more 
points, yet never dream of claiming for them the mira- 
culous and supernatural authority that they deny 
Christianity. No man denies that Christ was born of ( 
virgin, in order to make the same claim for Buddha : 
denies the Christian Trinity in order to affirm the Brah- 
minic. There is but one alleged revelation that, as a i 
velation, the progressive nations of the world are con 
cerned with, or whose supernatural claims are still worth; 
of being examined by us : and that religion is the Chris 
These claims, it is true, are being fast discredited ; bu 
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still, aa yet they have not been silenced wholly ; and what 
T propose to ask now is, what chance is there of their 
power again reviving. 

Now considering the way in which I have just spoken 
of ProteBtantiBm, it may seem to many that I have dis- 
missed this question already. With the ' enlightened ' 
English thinker such certainly will be the first impression. 
But there is one point that such thinkers all forget : 
ProteBtant Christianity is not the only form of it. They 
have still the form to deal with which is the oldest, the 
most legitimate, and the most coherent — the Church of 
Kome. They surely cannot forget the existence of this 
Church or her magnitude. To suppose this would be to 
attribute to them too insular, or rather too provincial, an 
ignorance. The cause, however, certainly is ignorance, 
and an ignorance which, though less surprising, is fur 
deeper. In this country the popular conception of Rome 
has been so distorted by our familiarity with Protestantism, 
that the true conception of her is something quite strange 
to us. Our divines have exhibited her to ua as though 
she were a lapsed Protestant sect, and they have attacked 
her for being false to doctrines that were never really 
hers. They have failed to see that the first and essential 
difference which separates her from them lies, primarily not 
in any special dogma, but in the authority on which all 
her dogmas rest. Protestants, basing their religion on 
the Bible solely, have conceived that Catholics of course 
profess to do so likewise ; and have covered them with 
invective for being traitors to their supposed profession. 
But the Church's primary doctrine is her own perpetual 
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infallibility. She is inspired, she declares, by the same 
Spirit that inspired the Bible ; and her voice is, equally 
with the Bible, the voice of God. Tins theory, however, 
u[>oii which really her whole fabric rests, popular Protes- 
tantism either ignores altogether, or treats it as if it were 
a modern superstition, which, so far from being essenti; 
to the Church's system, is, on the contrary, inconaisl 
with it. Looked at in this way, Rome to the Protestant's 
mind has seemed naturally to be a mass of superstitions 
and dishonesties ; and it is this view of her that, strangely 
enough, our modern advanced thinkers have accepted 
without question. Though they have trusted the Protes- 
tants in nothing else, they have trusted them here. They 
have taken the Protestants' word for it, that Protestantism 
is more reasonable than Eomanism ; and they think, there- 
fore, that if they have destroyed the former, a forti< 
have they destroyed the latter. 1 

No conception of the matter, however, could be m< 
false than this. To whatever criticism the Cath< 



1 It u difficult OH any other supposition to account for the marked ft 

that hardly any of our English rationalists have criticised Christianity, 
except as presented to them in a form essentially Protestant; and that* 
large proportion of their criticisms are solely applicable to this, 
amusing-, too, to observe how, to man of often such really wide mind*, a] 
theological authority is represented by the various social types of oontei 
porary Anglican or dissenting dignitaries. Men such as Professors Hiu 
and Clifford, Mr. Leslie Stephen, and Mr. Frederic Harrison, ci 
representatives of dogmatism but in bishops, deana, curates, Preebyt 
ministers — and, above all, curates. The one mouth-piece of the EccUsiadi 
is for them the parish pulpit ; and the more ignorant be its occupant ti 
more representative do tbey think his utterances. Whilst Mr. Mutt he 
Arnold apparently thinks the whole cause of revealed religion I 
foils with the vagaries of the present Biahop of Gloucester. 
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position may be open, it is certainly not thus included in 
Protestantism, nor is it reached through it. Let us try 
and consider the matter a little more truly. Let us grant 
all that hostile criticism can say against Protestantism as 
a supernatural religion : in other words, let us set it aside 
altogether. Let us suppose nothing, to start with, in the 
world but a natural moral sense, and a simple natural 
theism ; and let us then see the relation of the Church of 
Rome to that. Approached in this way, the religious 
world will appear to us as a body of natural theists, all 
agreeing that they must do God's will, but differing 
widely amongst themselves as to what His will and His 
nature are. Their moral and religious views will be 
equally vague and dreamlike — more dreamlike even thai 
those of the Protestant world at present. Their theorie 
as to the future will be but * shadowy hopes and fears. 
Their practice, in the present, wdl vary from asceticism 
to the widest licence. And yet, in spite of all this con- 
fusion and difference, there will be amongst them a vagu* 
tendency to unanimity. Each man will be dreaming hi: 
own spiritual dream, and the dreams of all will b< 
different. All their dreams, it will be plain, cannot re- 
present reality ; and yet the belief will be common to all 
that some common reality is represented by them. Men, 
therefore, will begin to compare their dreams together 
and try to draw out of them the common element, s< 
that the dream may come slowly to be the same for all 
that, if it grows, it may grow by some recognisable laws 
that it may, in other words, lose its character of a dream, 
and assume that of a reality. We suppose, therefore, 
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that our natural theists form themselves into a kind of 
parliament, in which they may compare, adjust, and give 
shape to the ideas that were before so wavering, and which 
shall contain some machinery for formulating such agree- 
ments as may be come to. The common religious sense 
of the world is thus organised, and its conclusions regis- 
tered. We have no longer the wavering dreams of men ; 
e have instead of them the constant vision of man. 
Now in such a universal parliament we see what t 
Church of Rome essentially is, viewed from her natuj 
side. She is ideally, if not actually, the parliament of 
the believing world. Her doctrines, as she one by one 
unfolds them, emerge upon us like petals from a hal 
closed bud. They are not added arbitrarily from with- 
out; they are developed from within. They are I 
flowers contained from the first in the bud of our mora 
consciousness. When she formulates in these days some- 
thing that has not been formulated before, she is no moi 
enunciating a new truth than was Newton when he entu 
ciated the theory of gravitation. Whatever truths, hitht 
to hidden, she may in the course of time grow conscioi 
of, she holds that these were always implied in her t 
ing, though before she did not know it ; just as gravit* 
tion was implied in many ascertained facts that men km 
well enough long before they knew that it was implied ii 
them. Thus far, then, the Church of Home essentially 
the spiritual sense of humanity, speaking to men throuj 
its proper and only possible organ. Its intricate i 
chinery, such as its systems of representation, its method 
of voting, the appointment, of its speaker, and the 1 
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formalities required in the recording of its decrees, are 
things accidental only ; or if they are necessary, they are 
necessary only in a secondary way. 

But the picture of the Church thus far is only half 
drawn. She is all this, but she is something more than 
this. She is not only the parliament of spiritual man, 
but she is such a parliament guided by the Spirit of God. 
- The work of that Spirit may be secret, and to the natural 
eyes untraceable, as the work of the human will is in the 
human brain. But none the less it is there. 

Totam infu$a per artus 
Mem ag&at molem, et magno ie carport miscet* 

The analogy of the human brain is here of great help to 
us. The human brain is an arrangement of material 
particles which can become connected with consciousness 
only in virtue of such a special arrangement. The Church 
is theoretically an arrangement of individuals which can 
become connected with the Spirit of God only in virtue 
of an arrangement equally special. 

If this be a true picture of the Catholic Church, and 
the place which the only revelation we are concerned 
with ideally holds in the world, there can be no a priori 
difficulty in the passage from a natural religion to such a 
supernatural one. The difficulties begin when we com- 
jpare the ideal picture with the actual facts ; and it is true, 
Xvhen we do this, that they at once confront us with a 
strength that seems altogether disheartening. These diffi- 
culties are of two distinct kinds ; some, as in the case of 
**acural theism, are moral ; others are historical We will 
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deal with the former first, beginning with that which is 
once the profoundest and the most obvious. 

The Church, as has been said already, is ideally the 
parliament of the whole believing world ; but we find, as 
a matter of fact, that she is the parliament of a small part 
only. Now what shall we say to this ? If God would 
have all men do His will, why should He place the know- 
ledge of it within reach of such a small minority of them ? 
And to this question we can give no answer. It is 
mystery, and we must acknowledge frankly that it is one. 
But there is this to say yet — that it is not a new mystery. 
We already suppose ourselves to have accepted it in a 
simpler form : in the form of the presence of evil, and the 
partial prevalence of good. By acknowledging the claim 
of the special revelation in question, we are not addi 
to the complexity of that old world-problem. I am awi 
however, that many think just the reverse of this. I 
therefore dwell upon the subject for a few moments longer. 
To many who can accept the difficulty of the partial 
presence of good, the difficulty seems wantonly aggravated 
by the claims of a special revelation. These claims 
to them to do two things. In the first place, they 
thought to make the presence of good even more pai 
than it otherwise would be ; and secondly — which is 
still greater stumbling-block — to oblige us to condemn 
evil much that would else seem good of the purest kind, 
There are many men, as we must all know, without the 
Church, who are doing their best to fight their way 
God ; and orthodoxy is supposed to pass a cruel Condi 
iatioD on these, because they have not assented to 301 
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'obscure theory, their rejection or ignorance of which has 
plainly stained neither their lives nor hearts. And of 
orthodoxy under certain forms this is no doubt true ; but 
it is not true of the orthodoxy of Catholicism. There is 
no point, probably, connected with this question, about 
which the general world is so misinformed and ignorant, 
as the sober but boundless charity of what it calls the 
anathematising Church. So little indeed is this charity 
understood generally, that to assert it seems a startling 
paradox. Most paradoxes are doubtless in reality the 
lies they at first sight seem to be; but not so this one. 
It is the simple statement of a fact. Never was there a 
religious body, except the Eoman, that laid the intense 
stress she does on all her dogmatic teachings, and had yet 
the justice that comes of sympathy for those that cannot 
receive them. She condemns no goodness, she condemns 
even no earnest worship, though it be outside her pale. 
On the contrary, she declares explicitly that a knowledge 
of i the one true God, our Creator and Lord, may be 
attained to by the c natural light of human reason, mean- 
ing by c reason ' faith unenlightened by revelation ; and 
she declares those to be anathema who deny this. The 
holy and humble men of heart who do not know her, 
or who in good faith reject her, she commits with con- 
fidence to God's uncovenanted mercies ; and these she 
knows are infinite ; but, except as revealed to her, she 
can of necessity say nothing distinct about them. It is 
admitted by the world at large, that of her supposed 
bigotry she has no bitterer or more extreme exponents 
than the Jesuits ; and this is what a Jesuit theologian 
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says upon this matter : — ' A heretic, so long as he belie 
his sect to be more or equally deserving of belief, has ; 
obligation to believe the Church . . . [and] when 
who have been brought up in heresy, are persuaded fro 
boyhood that we impugn and attack the word of Goa 
that we are idolaters, pestilent deceivers, and are therefo. 
to be shunned as pestilences, they cannot, while this pe 
suasion lasts, with a safe conscience hear us.' l Thus for 
those without her the Church has one condemnation only. 
Her anathemas are on none but those who reject her with 
their eyes open, by tampering with a conviction that she 
really is the truth. These are condemned, not for not 
seeing that the teacher is true, but because having really 
seen this, they continue to close their eyes to it. The 
will not obey when they know they ought to obey. Ac 
thus the moral offence of a Catholic in denying son 
recondite doctrine, does not he merely, and need not i 
at all, in the immediate bad effects that such a den 
would necessitate ; but in the disobedience, the self-wii 
and the rebellion that must in such a case be both a cau 
and a result of it. 

In the light of these considerations, though the oh 
perplexity of evil will still confront us, it will be se 
that the claims of Catholic orthodoxy do nothing at all 
add to it. If orthodoxy, however, admit so much go 
without itself, we may perhaps be inclined to ask what 
Special good it claims within itself, and w^at possible 
motives can exist for either understanding or teaching it. 

1 Bunenbaura, quoted bj Dr. J. H. Newman, Letter to the Dakt of Kv 
folk, p. 86. 
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But we might ask with exactly equal force, what is th*e 
good of true physical science, and why should we try to 
impress on the world its teachings ? Such a question, we 
can at oce see, is absurd. Because a* large number of 
men knoi nothing of physical science, and are apparently 
not the worse for their ignorance, we do not for that 
reason think physical science worthless. We believe, on 
the whole, that a knowledge of the laws of matter, in- 
cluding those of our organisms and their environments, 
will steadily tend to better our lives, in so far as they are 
material. It will tend, for instance, to a better preser- 
vation of our health. But we do not for this reason deny 
that many individuals may preserve their health who are 
but very partially acquainted with the laws of it. Nor do 
we deny the value of a thorough study of astronomy and 
meteorology because a certain practical knowledge of the 
weather and of navigation may be attained without it. 
On the contrary, we hold that the fullest knowledge we 
can acquire on such matters it is our duty to acquire, and 
not acquire only, but as far as possible promulgate. It 
is true that the mass of men may never master such know- 
ledge thoroughly ; but what they do master of it we feel 
convinced should be the truth, and even what they do not, 
will, we feel convinced, be some indirect profit to them. 
And the case of spiritual science is entirely analogous to 
the case of natural science. A man to whom the truth is 
open is not excused from finding it because he knows it is 
not so open to all. A heretic who denies the dogmas of 
the Church has his counterpart in the quack who denies 
he verified conclusions of science. The moral condem- 
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nation that is given to the one is illustrated by the intel- 
lectual condemnation that is given to the other. 

If we will think this over carefully, we shall get a 
clearer view of the moral value claimed for itself by ortho- 
doxy. Some of its doctrines, the great and picturable 
parts of them, that appeal to all, and that in some degree 
can be taken in by all, it declares doubtless to be saving, 
in their own nature. But for the mass of men the case 
quite different with the facts underlying these. That 
eat Christ's body in the Eucharist is a belief that, in 
practical way, can be understood perfectly by anyon 
but the philosophy that is involved in this belief woi 
be to most men the merest gibberish. Yet it is no moi 
unimportant that those who do understand this phi 
sophy, should do so truly and transmit it faithfully, thai 
it is unimportant that a physician shoidd understand the 
action of alcohol, because anyone independent of sucii 
knowledge can tell that so many glasses of wine will hare 
such and such an effect on him, Theology is to the 
spiritual body what anatomy and medicine are to 
natural body. The parts they each play in our lives 
analogous, and in their respective worlds their rail 
d'etre is the same. What then can be shallower than 
rhetoric of such thinkers as Mr. Carlyle, in which natural 
religion and orthodoxy are held up to us as contrast 
and as opposites, the former being praised as simple 
going straight to the heart, and the latter described 
declaimed against as the very reverse of this ? « On 
one hand,' it is said, ' see the soul going straight to 
God, feeling His love, and content that others should 
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it On the other hand, see this pure and free communion, 
distracted and interrupted by a thousand tortuous rea- 
sonings as to the exact nature of it. What can obscure 
intellectual propositions,' it is asked, * have to do with a 
religion of the heart ? And do not they check the latter 
by being thus bound up with it? ' But what really can be 
more misleading than this P Natural religion is doubtless 
simpler in one sense than revealed religion ; but it is 
only simple because it has no authoritative science of 
itself. It is simple for the same reason that a boy's 
account of having given himself a headache is simpler 
than a physician's would be. The boy says merely, * 
ate ten tarts, and drank three bottles of ginger-beer.' The 
physician, were he to explain the catastrophe, would de- 
scribe a number of far more complex processes. The 
boy's account woidd be of course the simplest, and would 
certainly go more home to the general heart of boyhood ; 
but it would not for that reason be the correctest or the 
most important. And just like this will be the case of 
the divine communion, which the simple saint may feel, 
and the subtle theologian analyse. 

But it will be well to observe, further, that the 
simplicity of a religion can of itself be no test of the 
probable truth of it. And in the case of natural religion, 
what is called simplicity is in general nothing more than 
vagueness. B: simplicity used in this way be a term of 
praise, we might praise a landscape as simple because it 
was half-drowned in mist. As a matter of fact, however, 
the religion of the Catholic Church, putting out of the 
question its theology, is a thing far simpler than the 
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outside world supposes ; nor is there a doctrine in it with- 
out a direct moral meaning for us, and not tending to 
have a direct effect on the character. 

But the outside world misjudges of all this for variofB 
reasons. In the first place, it can reach it as a rule 
through explanations only; and the explanation or the 
account of anything is always far more intricate than the 
apprehension of the thing itself. Take, for instance, the 
practice of the invocation of saints. This seems to many 
to complicate the whole relation of the soul to God, ti 
be introducing a number of new and unnecessary go- 
betweens, and to make us, as it were, communicate with 
God through a dragoman. But the case really is verj 
different. Of course it may be contended that inter- 
cessory prayer, or that prayer of any kind, is an i 
surdity ; but for those who do not think this, there c 
be nothing to object to in the invocation of saints. It i 
admitted by such men that we are not wrong in asking 
the living to pray for us. Surely, therefore, it is not 
wrong to make a like request of the dead. In the s 
way, to those who believe in purgatory, to pray for the 
dead is as natural and as rational as to pray for the living. 
Nest, as to this doctrine of purgatory itself — which has 
so long been a stumbling-block to the whole Protestant 
world — time goes on, and the view men take of it i 
changing. It is becoming fast recognised on all sides 
that it is the only doctrine that can bring a belief i 
future rewards and punishments into anything like 
accordance with our notions of what is just or reasonable 
So far from its being a superfluous superstition, it is a 
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to be just what is demanded at once by reason and 
morality ; and a belief in it to be not an intellectual assent 
only, but a partial harmonising of the whole moral ideal. 
And the whole Catholic religion, if we only distinguish 
and apprehend it rightly, will present itself to us in the 
same light. 

But there are other reasons besides those just de- 
scribed, by which outsiders are hindered from arriving at 
such a right view of the matter. Not only does the 
intricacy of Catholicism described, blind them to the 
simplicity of Catholicism experienced, but they confuse 
with the points of faith, not only the scientific accounts 
that theologians give of them, but mere rules of discipline, 
and pious opinions also. It is supposed popularly, for 
instance, to be of Catholic faith that celibacy is essential 
to the priesthood. This as a fact, however, is no more a 
part of the Catholic faith than the celibacy of a college 
fellow is a part of the Thirty-nine Articles, or than the 
skill of an English naval officer depends on his not 
having his wife with him on shipboard. Nor again, to 
take another popular instance, is the headship of the 
Catholic Church connected essentially with Home, any 
more than the English Parliament is essentially connected 
with Westminster. 

The difficulty of distinguishing things that are of 
faith, from mere pious opinions, is a more subtle one. 
From the confusion caused by it, the Church seems 
pledged to all sorts of grotesque stories of saints, and 
accounts of the place and aspect of heaven, of hell and 
purgatory, and to be logically bound to stand and fall by 
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these. Thus Sir James Stephen happened once in the 
course of his reading to light on an opinion of Bellar- 
mine's, and certain arguments by which he supported n, 
as to the place of purgatory. It is quite true that to 
us Bellarmine's opinion seems sufficiently ludicrous ; and 
Sir James Stephen argued that the Roman Church is h 
dicrous in just the same degree. But if he had studii 
the matter a little deeper, he would soon have dropped 
his argument. He would have seen that he was attacking, 
not the doctrine of the Church, but simply an opinion, 
not indeed condemned by her, but held avowedly with- 
out her sanction. Had he studied Bellarmine to a little 
more purpose, he would have seen that that writer 
expressly states it to be ' a question where purgatory u 
but that the Church has defined nothing on this poii 
He would also have learned from the same source 
it is no article of Catholic faith, though it was of Bell 
mine's opinion, that there is in purgatory any materi 
fire ; and that, ' as to the intensity of the pains of purga- 
tory, though all admit that they are greater than anyt/titig 
tliat we suffer in this life, still it is doubtful how this is lo 
be explained and understood.' He would have learned 
too that, according to Bonaventura, ' the sufferings of 
purgatory are only severer than those of this life, inasm\ 
as the greatest suffering in purgatory is more severe 
the greatest suffering endured in this life; though then 
may be a degree of punishment in purgatory less intern 
than what may so?netimes be undergone in this world.' 
And finally he would have learned — what in this 
nection would have been well worth his attention — I 
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the duration of pains in purgatory ia, according to 
Bellarmine, 'so completely uncertain, that it is rash tu 
pretend to determine anything about it.' 

Here ia one instance, that will be as good as man) . 
of the way in which the private opinions of individual 
Catholics, or the transitory opinions of particular epochs, 
are taken for the unalterable teachings of the Catholic 
Church herself; and it is no more logical to condemn 
the latter as false because the former are, than it would be 
to say that all modern geography is false because geo- 
graphers may still entertain false opinions about regions 
as to which they do not profess certainty. Mediaeval 
doctors thought that purgatory might be the middle oi 
the earth. Modern geographers have thought that there 
might be an open sea at the North Pole. But that wrong 
conjectures have been hazarded in both cases, can prove 
in neither that there have been no true discoveries. 
The Church, it is undeniable, has for a long time lived 
and moved amongst countless false opinions ; and to the 
external eye they have naturally seemed a part of her. 
But science moves on, and it is shown that she can cast 
them off. She has cast off some already ; soon doubt- 
less she will cast off others ; not in any petulant anger 
but with a composed determined gentleness, as some nev 
light gravely dawns upon her. 

Granting all this, however, there remains a yet subtle 
characteristic of the Church, which goes to make her 1 
rock of offence to many ; and that is, the temper am 
the intellectual tone which she seems to develop in he 
members. But here, again, we must call to our aid con 
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siderations similar to those we have just been dwelling 
oq. We must remember that the particular tone and 
temper that offends us is not necessarily Catholicism. 
The temper of the Catholic world may change, and, as a 
matter of fact, does change. It is not the same, indeed, 
in any two countries, or in any two eras. And it may 
have a new and unsuspected future in store for it. It 
may absorb ideas that we should consider broader, bolder, 
and more rational than any it seems to possess at present 
But if ever it does so, the Church, in the opinion i 
Catholics, will not be growing false to herself ; she will 
only, in due time, be unfolding her own spirit more fully. 
Thus, some people associate Catholic conceptions of ex- 
treme sanctity with a neglect of personal cleanliness ; ant 
imagine that a clean Catholic can, according to his own 
creed, never come very near perfection. But the Church 
has never given this view her sanction ; she has never 
made it of faith that dirt is sacred ; she has added no ninth 
beatitude in favour of an unchanged shirt. Many of th( 
greatest saints were doubtless dirty ; but they were dirty 
not because of the Church they belonged to, but because 
of the age they lived in. Such an expression of sanctity 
for themselves, it is probable, will be loathed by the saints 
of the future ; yet they may none the less reverence, fo 
all that, the saints who so expressed it in the past. ThJ 
is but a single instance ; but it may serve as a type of the 
wide circle of changes that the Church aa a livic 
organism, still full of vigour and power of self-adaptatioi 
will be able to develop, as the world develops : 
her, and yet lose nothing of her supernatural sameness. 
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To sum up, then ; if we would obtain a true view of 
the general character of Catholicism, we must begin by 
making a clean sweep of all the views that, as outsiders, 
we have been taught to entertain about her. We must, 
in the first place, learn to conceive of her as a living, 
spiritual body, as infallible and as authoritative now as 
she ever was, with her eyes undimmed and her strength 
not abated, continuing to grow still as she has continued 
to grow hitherto: and the growth of the new dogmas 
that she may from time to time enunciate, we must learn 
to see are, from her own stand-point, signs of life and 
not signs of corruption. And further, when we come to 
look into her more closely, we must separate carefully 
the diverse elements we find in her — her discipline, her 
pious opinions, her theology, and her religion. 

Let honest enquirers do this to the best of their 
power, and their views will undergo an unlooked-for 
change. Other difficulties of a more circumstantial kind, 
it is true, still remain for them; and of these I shall 
speak presently. But putting these for the moment aside, 
and regarding the question under its widest aspects only 
— regarding it only in connection with the larger gene- 
ralisations of science, and the primary postulates of man's 
spiritual existence— the theist will find in Catholicism no 
new difficulties. He will find in it the logical develop- 
ment of our natural moral sense, developed, indeed, and 
still developing, under a special and supernatural care — 
but essentially the same thing ; with the same negations, 
the same assertions, the same positive truths, and the 
same impenetrable mysteries; and with nothing new 
added to them, but help, and certainty, and guidance. 
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CHAPTER XH 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY AND THE CLAIMS OF THE CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH. 

Oh the little more, and how much it is, 

And the little lees, and what worlds away! — Robert BBOWHUTO. 

And now we come to the last objections left us, of those 
which modern thought has arrayed against the Christian 
Eevelation; and these to many minds are the most 
conclusive and overwhelming of all — the objections 
raised against it by a critical study of history. Hitherto 
we have been considering the Church only with re- 
ference to our general sense of the fitness and the ra- 
tional probability of things. We have, now to consider 
her with reference to special facts. Her claims and her 
character, as she exists at present, may make perhaps 
appeal overpoweringly to us ; but she cannot be judged 
only by these. For these are closely bound up with 
a long earthly history, which the Church herself has 
written in one way, binding herself to stand or fall by the 
truth of it ; and this all the secular wisdom of the world 
seems to be re- writing in quite another. This subject is 
so vast and intricate that even to approach the details of 
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it would require volumes, not a single chapter. But room 
in a chapter may be found for one thing, of prior im- 
portance to any mass of detail; and that is a simple 
statement of the principles — unknown to, or forgotten 
by external critics — by which all this mass of detail is to 
be interpreted. 

Let us remember first, then, to take a general view 
of the matter, that history as cited in witness against the 
Christian Eevelation, divides itself into two main branches. 
The one is a critical examination of Christianity, taken 
by itself — the authorship, and the authenticity of its sacred 
books, and the origin and growth of its doctrines. The 
other is a critical examination of Christianity as compared 
with other religions. And the result of both these lines 
of study is, to those brought up in the old faith, to the 
last degree startling, and in appearance at least altogether 
disastrous. Let us sum up briefly the general results of 
them ; and first of these the historical. 

We shall begin naturally with the Bible, as giving us 
the earliest historical point at which Christianity is assail- 
able. What then has modern criticism accomplished on 
the Bible ? The Biblical account of the creation it has 
shown to be, in its literal sense, an impossible fable. To 
passages thought mystical and prophetic it has assigned the 
homeliest, and often retrospective meanings. Everywhere 
at its touch what seemed supernatural has been humanized ; 
and the divinity that hedged the records has rapidly aban- 
doned them. And now looked at in the common daylight 
their whole aspect changes for us ; and stories that we 
once accepted with a solemn reverence seem childish, 
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ridiculous, grotesque, and not unfrequently barbarous 
Or if we are hardly prepared to admit so much as this 
this much at least has been established firmly — that t 
Bible, if it does uot give the fie itself to the astonishi 
claims that have been made for it, contains nothing i 
itself, at any rate, that can of itself be sufficient to sup 
port them. This applies to the New Testament just i 
much as to the Old ; and the consequences here are even 
more momentous. Weighed as mere human testimony, 
the value of the Gospels becomes doubtful or insignifici 
Tor the miracles of Christ, and for his superhuman natur 
they contain little evidence, that even tends to be s 
factory ; and even his daily words and actions it seem 
probable may have been inaccurately reported, in som 
cases perhaps invented, and in others supplied by i 
deceiving memory. When we pass from the Gospels to 
the Epistles, a kindred sight presents itself. We discern 
in them the writings of men not inspired from above; 
but, with many disagreements amongst themselves, str 
gling upwards from below, influenced by a variety ( 
existing views, and doubtful which of them to assimilate. 
We discern in them, as we do in other writers, the pro- 
ducts of their age and of their circumstances. Thi 
materials out of which they formed their doctrines 
can find in the lay world around them. And i 
follow the Church's history farther, and examine th< 
appearance and the growth of her great subsequei 
dogmas, we can trace all of them to a natural and a no: 
Christian origin. We can see, for instance, how in f 
at least, men conceived the idea of the Trinity from t 
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teachings of Greek Mysticism ; and how the theory of 
the Atonement was shaped by the ideas of Eoman Juris- 
prudence. Everywhere, in fact, in the holy building 
supposed to have come down from God, we detect frag- 
ments of older structures, confessedly of earthly work- 



But the matter does not end here. Historical science 
not only shows us Christianity, with its sacred history, in 
this new light ; but it sets other religions by the side of 
it, and shows us that their course through the world has 
been strangely similar. They too have had their sacred 
books, and their incarnate Gods for prophets ; they have 
had their priesthoods, their traditions, and their growing 
bodies of doctrine : there is nothing in Christianity that 
cannot find its counterpart, even to the most marked de- 
tails, in the life of its founder. Two centuries, for instance, 
before the birth of Christ, Buddha is said to have been 
born without human father. Angels sang in heaven to 
announce his advent ; an aged hermit blessed him in hi3 
mother's arms ; a monarch was advised, though he refused, 
to destroy the child, who, it was predicted, should be a 
universal ruler. It is told how he was once lost, and was 
found again in a temple ; and how his young wisdom 
astonished all the doctors. A woman in a crowd was re- 
buked by him for exclaiming, ' Blessed is the womb that 
bare thee.' His prophetic career began when he waa 
about thirty years old ; and one of the most solemn events 
of it is his temptation in solitude by the evil one. Every- 
where, indeed, in other religions we are discovering things 
that we once thought peculiar to the Christian. And 
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thus the fatal inference is being drawn on all aides, that 
they have all sprung from a common and an earthly root, 
and that one has no more certainty than another. And 
thus another blow is dealt to a faith that was already 
weakened. Not only, it is thought, can Christianity not 
prove itself in any supernatural Bense to be sacred, but 
other religions prove that even in a natural sense it is not 
singular. It has not come down from heaven : it is not 
exceptional even in its attempt to rise to it. 

Such are the broad conclusions which in these days 
seem to be forced upon us ; and which knowledge, as it 
daily widens, would seem to be daily strengthening. But 
are these altogether so destructive as they seem ? Let 
enquire into this more closely. If we do this, it will 
soon apparent that the so-called enlightened and critit 
modern judgment has been misled as to this point by an 
error I have already dwelt upon. It has considered 
Christianity solely as represented by Protestantism ; or i/ 
it has glanced at Rome at all, it has ignorantly dismissed 
as weaknesses the doctrines which are the essence of her 
strength. Now, as far as Protestantism is concerned, the 
modern critical judgment is undoubtedly in the right. Not 
only, as I have pointed out already, has experience 
proved the practical incoherency of its superstructure, but 
criticism has washed away like sand every vestige of iis 
supernatural foundation. If Christianity relies solely, in 
proof of its revealed message to us, on the external evi- 
dences as to its history and the source of its doctrint 
it can never again hope to convince men. The sup] 
of external evidence are quite inadequate to the 
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that is put upon them. They might possibly serve as 
propa ; but they crush and crumble instantly, when they 
are used ae pillars. And as pillars it is that Protestant- 
ism is compelled to use them. It will be quite sufficient, 
here, to confine our attention to the Bible, and the place 
which it occupies in the structure of the Protestant fabric. 
'Tfiere — in that book,' says Protestantism, 'is the Word of 
God ; there is my unerring guide; I listen to none but that. 
All special Churches have varied, and have therefore erred 
but it is my first axiom that that book has never erred. Or 
that book, and on that book only, do I rest myself; and out 
of its mouth shall you judge me.' And for a long time this 
language had much force in it ; for the Protestant axiom 
■was received by all parties. It is true, indeed, as we 
have seen already, that in the absence of an authoritative 
interpreter, an ambiguous testament woidd itself have 
little authority. But it took a long time for men to per- 
ceive this; and all admitted meanwhile that the testa- 
ment was there, and it at any rate meant something. But 
now all this is changed. The great Protestaut axiom 
is received by the world no longer. To many it seems 
not an axiom, but an absurdity ; at best it appears but as 
a very doubtful fact : and if external proof is to be the 
thing that guides us, we shall need more proof to con- 
vince us that the Bible is the Word of God, than that 
Protestantism is the religion of the Bible. 

We need not pursue the enquiry further, nor ask how 
Protestantism will fare at the hands of Comparative 
Mythology. The blow dealt by Biblical criticism is to 
all appearances mortal, acd there is no need to look about 
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for a second. But let us turn to Catholicism, and we shall 
see that the whole case is different. To its past history, 
to external evidence, and to the religions outside itself, 
Protestant Christianity bears one relation, and Roman 
Christianity quite another. 

Protestantism offers itself to the world as a strange 
servant might, bringing with it a number of written testi- 
monials. It asks us to examine them, and by them to 
judge of its merits. It expressly begs us not to trust to 
its own word. • / cannot,' it says, ' rely upon my memory. 
It has failed me often ; it may fail me again. But look 
at these testimonials in my favour, and judge me only by 
tliem.' And the world looks at them, examines thera 
carefully ; it at last sees that they look suspicious, and 
that they may, very possibly, be forgeries. It asks the 
Protestant Church to prove them genuine ; and the Pro- 
testant Church cannot. 

But the Catholic Church comes to us in an exactly 
opposite way. She too brings with her the very Bame 
testimonials ; but she knows the uncertainty that obscures 
all remote evidences, arid so at first she does not lay much 
stress upon them. First she asks us to make aome ac- 
quaintance with herself ; to look into her living eyes, to 
hear the words of her mouth, to watch her way3 
works, and to feel her inner spirit ; and then she says to 
'Can you trust met If you can, you must trust me 
in all; for the very first thing I declare to you is, I hare 
never lied. Can you trust me thus fart Then listen, awl 
I will tell you my history. You have heard it told 
way, I know ; and that way often goes against me. 
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career, I admit it myself, has many suspicious circum- 
stances. But none of them positively condemn me : all 
are capable of a guiltless interpretation. And when you 
know me, as J am, you will give me the benefit of every 
doubt.' It ia thus that the Catholic Church preeents the 
Bible to us. ' Believe the Bible, for my sake,' she says, 
' not me for the Bible's.' And the book, aa thus offered 
us, changes its whole character. We have not the formal 
testimonials of a stranger ; we have instead the memo- 
randa of a friend. We have now that presumption, in 
their favour that in the former case was wanting alto- 
gether ; and all that we ask of the records now is, 
not that they contain any inherent evidence of their 
truth, but that they contain no inherent evidence of their 
falsehood. 

Farther, there is this point to remember. Catholic 
and Protestant alike declare the Bible to be inspired, 
But the Catholics can attach to inspiration a far wider 
and less assailable meaning : for their Church claims for 
herself a perpetual living power, which can always con- 
centrate the inspired element, be it never so diffused ; 
whereas for the Protestants, unless that element be closely 
bound up with the letter, it at once becomes intangible 
and eludes them altogether. And thus, whilst the latter 
have committed themselveB to definite statements, now 
proved untenable, as to what inspiration is, the Catholic 
Church, strangely enough, has never done anytliing of 
the kind. She has declared nothing on the subject that 
is to be held of faith. The whole question is still, within 
limits, an open one. As the Catholic Church, the] 
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stands at present, it seems hard to say that, were we for 
other reasons inclined to trust her, she makes any claim 
oq behalf of her sacred books, which, in the face of impar- 
tial history, would prevent our doing so. 

Let us now go farther, and consider those great 
Christian doctrines which, though it is claimed that they 
are all implied in the Bible, are confessedly not expressed 
in it, and were confessedly not consciously assented to by 
the Church, till long after the Christian Canon was closed. 
And here let us grant the modern critics their most ho* 
tile and extreme position. Let us grant that all the 
doctrines in question can be traced to external, and often 
to non-Chiistian sources. And what is the result < 
Romanism P Does this logically go any way whateva 
towards discrediting its claims ? Let us consider 
matter fairly, and we shall see that it has not even ! 
tendency to do so. Here, as in the case of the Bible 
the Church's doctrine of her infallibility meets all obje< 
tions. For the real question here is, not in what store- 
house of opinions the Church found her doctrines, but why 
she selected those she did, and why she rejected and coi 
demned the rest. EiBtory and scientific criticism cannot 
answer this. History can show us only who baked the sepi 
rate bricks ; it cannot show us who made or designed t 
building. No one believes that the devil made the pla 
of Cologne Cathedral ; but were we inclined to think Y 
did, the story would be disproved in no way by our d 
covering from what quarries every stone had been takei 
And the doctrines of the Church are but as the stones ii 
a building, the letters of an alphabet, or the words of 
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language. Many are offered and few choaen. The su- 
pernatural action is to be detected in the choice. The 
whole history of the Church, in fact, as she herself tells it, 
may be described as a history of supernatural selection. 
It is quite possible that she may claim it to be more than 
that ; but could she vindicate for herself but this one 
faculty of an infallible choice, she would vindicate to the 
full her claim to be under a superhuman guidance. 

The Church may be conceived of as a living organism, 
for ever and on all sides putting forth feelers and ten- 
tacles, that seize, try, and seem to dally with all kinds of 
nutriment. A part of this she at length takes into herself. 
A large part she at length puts down again. Much that 
is thus rejected she seems for a long time on the point of 
choosing. But however slow may be the final decision 
in coming, however reluctant or hesitating it may seem 
to be, when it is ouce made, it is claimed for it that it is 
infallible. And this claim is one, as we shall see when 
we understand its nature, that no study of ecclesiastical 
history, no study of comparative mythology can invalidate 
now, or even promise to invalidate. There is nothing 
rash in saying this. The Church knows the difficulties 
that her past records present to us, especially that of the 
■ divine character of the Bible. But she knows too that 
I this divinity is at present protected by its vagueness ; nor 
, Is she likely to expose it more openly to its enemies, till 

some sure plan of defence has been devised for it. I 

' as were the opinions entertained as to Biblical inspiration, 

throughout the greater part of the Church's history, the 

Church has never formally assumed them as articles of 
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faith. Had she done so, she might indeed have been 
convicted of error, for many of these opinions can be 
shown to be at variance with fact. But though she lived 
and breathed for so many centuries amongst them, though 
for ages none of her members perhaps ever doubted 
their truth, she has not laid them on succeeding ageB : 
ehe has left them opinions still. A Catholic might well 
adduce this as an instance, not indeed of her super- 
natural selection, but of its counterpart, her supernatural 
rejection. 

And now, to turn from the past to the future, her pos- 
sible future conduct in this matter will give us a very 
vivid illustration of her whole past procedure. It may 
be that before the Church defines inspiration exactly ( 
she ever does so), she will wait till lay criticism has dont 
all it can do. She may then consider what views of t 
Bible are historically tenable, and what not; and ] 
faithfully shape her teaching by the learning of this 
world, though it may have been gathered together fix 
the express purpose of overthrowing her. Atheistic 
scholars may be quoted in her councils ; and supercilioi 
and sceptical philologists, could they live another hundrec 
years, might perhaps recognise their discoveries, even thei 
words and phrases, embodied in an ecclesiastical defini- 
tion. To the outer world such a definition would set 
to be a mere natural production. But in the eyes of t 
Catholic it would be as truly supernatural, as truly t 
work of the Holy Spirit, as if it had come down ready 
made out of heaven, with all the accompaniments of a 
rushing mighty wind, and of visible tongues of fiame. 
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Sanguine critics might expose the inmost history of the 
council in which the definition was made ; they might 
show the whole conduct of it, from one side, to be but 
a meshwork of accident and of human motives ; and 
they would ask triumphantly for any traces of the ac- 
tion of the divine spirit. But the Church would be 
unabashed. She would answer in the words of Job, 
' Behold I go forward, but He is not there ; aiid back- 
ward, but I cannot perceive Him; but He knoweth the 
way that I take ; ichen He hath tried me, I shall come 
forth as gold. Behold my witness is in heaven, and my 
champion is on high.' 

And thus the doctrine of the Church's infallibility 
has a aide that is just the opposite of that which is com- 
monly thought to be its only one. It is supposed to have 
simply gendered bondage; not to have gendered liberty. 
But as a matter of fact it has done both ; and if we view 
the matter fairly, we shall see that it has done the latter 
at least as completely as the former. The doctrine of 
infallibility is undoubtedly a rope that tethers those that 
hold it to certain real or supposed facts of the past ; but 
it is a rope that is capable of indefinite lengthening. It 
is not a fetter only ; it is a support also ; and those who 
cling to it can venture fearlessly, as explorers, into cur- 
rents of speculation that would sweep away altogethei 
men who did but trust to their own powers of swimming. 
Nor does, as is often supposed, the centralizing of this 
infallibility in the person of one man present any difficulty 
from the Catholic point of view. It is said that the Pope 
might any day make a dogma of any absurdities that 
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might happen to occur to him ; and that the Catholic 
would be bound to accept these, however strongly hi* 
reason might repudiate them. And it is quite true that 
the Pope might do this any day, in the sense that there 
18 no external power to prevent him. But he who has 
assented to the central doctrine of Catholicism knows 
that he never will. And it is precisely the obvious 
absence of any restraint from without that brings home 
to the Catholic his faith in the guiding power from 
within. 

Such, then, and so compacted is the Church of Eome, 
as a visible and earthly body, with a past and future 
history. And with so singular a firmness and flexibility 
is her frame knit together, that none of her modern 
enemies can get any lasting hold on her, or dismember 
her or dislocate her limbs on the racks of their criticism. 

But granting all this, what does this do for her? 
Does it do more than present her to us as the toughest 
and most fortunate religion, out of many co-ordinate and 
competing ones ? Does it tend in any way to set her on 
a different platform from the others ? And the answer to 
this is, that, so far as exact proof goes, we have nothing 
to expect or deal with in the matter, either one way or 
the other. The evidences at our disposal will impart 
a general tendency to our opinions, but no more than 
that. The general tendency here, however, is the very re- 
verse of what it is vulgarly supposed to be. So far from 
the similarities to her in other religions telling against t 
special claims of the Catholic Church, they must reallj 
with the candid theist, tell very strongly in her favoui 
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For the theist, all theisms have a profound element of 
truth in them ; and all alleged revelations will, in his eyes, 
be natural theisms, struggling to embody themselves in 
some authorised and authoritative form. The Catholic 
Church, as we have seen, is a human organism, capable 
of receiving the Divine Spirit ; and this is what all other 
religious bodies, in so far as they have claimed authority 
for their teaching, have consciously or unconsciously at- 
tempted to be likewise ; only the Catholic Church repre- 
sents success, where the others represent failure : and 
thus these, from the Catholic stand-point, are abortive and 
incomplete Catholicisms, The Bethesda of human faith is 
world-wide and as old as time ; only in one particular 
spot an angel has come down and troubled it ; and the 
waters have been circling there, thenceforth, in a heal- 
ing vortex. Such is the sort of claim that the Catholic 
Church makes for herself; and, if this be so, what she is, 
does not belie what she claims to be. Indeed, the more 
we compare her with the other religions, her rivals, the 
more, even where she most resembles them, shall we see 
in her a something that marks her off from them. The 
others are like vague and vaiu attempts at a forgotten 
tune ; she is like the tune itself, which is recognised the 
instant it is heard, and which has beeu so near to ue all 
the time, though so immeasurably far away from us. The 
Catholic Church is the only dogmatic religion that has 
seen what dogmatism really implies, and what will, in 
the loug run, be demanded of it, and she contains in 
herself all appliances for meeting these demands. She 
alone has seen that if there is to be an infallible voice 
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the world, this voice must be a living one, as capable of 

speaking now as it ever was in the past ; and that as the 
world's capacities for knowledge grow, the teacher must 
be always able to unfold to it a fuller teaching. The 
Catholic Church is the only historical religion that can 
conceivably thus adapt itself to the wants of the present 
day, without virtually ceasing to be itself. It is the only 
religion that can keep its identity without losing its life, 
.ind keep its life without losing its identity; that can 
enlarge its teachings without changing them ; that can 
always the same, and yet be always developing. 
All this, of course, does not prove that Catholicism 
is the truth ; but it will show the theist that, for all 
that the modern world can tell him, it may be. And 
thus much at least will by-and-by come to be recognised 
generally. Opinion, that has been clarified on so ma 
subjects, cannot remain for ever turbid here. A ch 
must come, and a change can only be for the better. At 
present the so-called leaders of enlightened and liberal 
thought are in this matter, so far as fairness and insight 
go, on a level with the wives and mothers of our 
provincial shopkeepers, or the beadle or churchwarden 1 
a country parish. But prejudice, even when so virule 
and so dogged as this, will lift and disappear some day 
like a London fog ; and then the lineaments of the ques- 
tion will confront us clearly — the question : but wh 
shall decide the answer? 

What I have left to say bears solely upon this. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

BELIEF AND WILL. 

1 Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him for righteousness.' 

Arguments are like the seed, or like the soul, as Paul 
conceived of it, which he compared to seed. They 
are not quickened unless they die. As long as they 
remain for us in the form of arguments they do no 
work. Their work begins only, after a time and in 
secret, when they have sunk down into the memory, and 
have been left to lie there ; when the hostility and dis- 
trust they were regarded with dies away ; when, un- 
perceived, they melt into the mental system, and, 
becoming part of oneself, effect a turning round of the 
soul. This is true, at least, when the matters dealt with 
are such as have engaged us here. It may be true, too, 
of those who discern and urge the arguments, just as well 
as of those upon whom they urge them. But the im- 
mediate barrenness of much patient and careful reasoning 
should not make us think that it is lost labour. One 
way or other it will some day bear its fruit. Sometimes 
the intellect is the servant of the heart. At other times 
the heart must follow slowly upon the heels of the 
intellect. 

And such is the case now. For centuries man's 
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faith and all his loftier feelings had their way mads 
plain before them. The whole empire of human thought 
belonged to them. But this old state of things endures 
no longer. Upon this Empire, as upon that of Rome 
calamity has at last fallen. A horde of intellects 
barbarians has burst in upon it, and has occupied b 
force the length and breadth of it. The residt has 
astounding. Had the invaders been barbarians only 
they might have been repelled easily ; but they wen 
barbarians armed with the most powerful weapons 
civilisation. They were a phenomenon new to history 
they showed us real knowledge in the hands of reai 
ignorance ; and the work of the combination thus far 
has been ruin, not reorganisation. Few great movement! 
at the beginning have been conscious of their own trut 
tendency ; but no great movement has mistaken it liki 
modern Positivism. Seeing just too well to have th< 
true instinct of blindness, and too ill to have the proper 
guidance from sight, it haB tightened its clutch upon the 
world of thought, only to impart to it its own confusion. 
What lies before men now is to reduce this confusii 
to order, by a patient and calm employment of the in- 
tellect. Intellect itself will never re-kindle faith, or 
store any of those powers that are at present so faili: 
and so feeble ; but it will work like a pioneer to prepi 
their way before them, if they are ever revived otherwise, 
encouraged in its labours, perhaps not even by hope, but 
at any rate by the hope of hope. 

As a pioneer, and not as a preacher, I have tried 
indicate the real position in which modern knowh 
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has placed us, and the way in which it puts the problem 
of life before us. I have tried to show that, whatever 
ultimately its tendency may prove to be, it cannot be the 
tendency that, by the school that has given it to us, it is 
supposed to have been ; and that it either does a groat 
deal more than that school thinks it does, or a great deal 
less. History would teach us this, even if nothing else 
did. The school in question has proceeded from denial 
to denial, thinking at each successive moment that it 
had reached its final halting-place, and had struck at last 
on a solid and firm foundation. First, it denied the 
Church to assert the Bible ; then it denied the Bible l 
assert God ; then it denied God to assert the moral dig- 
nity of man : and there, if it could remain, it would. 
But what it woidd do is of no avail. It is not its 
own master ; it is compelled to move onwards ; and 
now, under the force of its own relentless logic, this last 
resting-place is beginning to fail also. It professed 
compensate for its denials of God's existence by a freer 
and more convincing re-assertion of man's dignity. But 
the principles which obliged it to deny the first belief 
are found to be even more fatal to the substitute. ' Unless 
I have seen with my eyes I will not believe,' expresses a 
certain mental tendency that has always had existence. 
But till Science and its positive methods began to dawn 
on the world, this tendency waB vague and wavering. 
Positive Science supplied it with solid nutriment. Ita 
body grew denser ; its shape more and more definite ; 
and now the completed portent is spreading its deniala 
through the whole universe. So far as spirit goes and 
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spiritual aspirations, it has left existence empty, swept 
and garnished. If spirit is to enter in again and dwell 
there, we must seek by other methods for it. Modern 
thought has not created a new doubt; it has simply 
made perfect an old one ; and has advanced it from t 
distant regions of theory into the very middle of oui 
hearts and lives. It has made the question of belief c 
of unbelief the supreme practical question for ns. It has 
forced us to stake everything on the cast of a single die. 
What are we ? Have we been hitherto deceived in our- 
selves, or have we not? And is every hope that has 
hitherto nerved our lives, melting at last away from us, 
utterly and for ever? Or are we indeed what we hav< 
been taught to think we are? Have we indeed soni 
aims that we may still call high and holy — still sora 
aims that are more than transitory? And have we s 
some right to that reverence that we have learnt to chei 
for ourselves? 

Here lie the difficulties. The battle is to be foui 
here— here at the very threshold — at the entrance to t 
spiritual world. Are we moral and spiritual beings, 
are we not ? That is the decisive question, which \ 
must say our Yes or No to. If, with our eyes open, s 
with all our hearts, it be given us to say Yes — to say Ya 
without fear, and firmly, and in the face of everything— 
then there will be little more to fear. We shall have 
fought the good fight, we shall have kept the faith ; 1 
whatever we lack more, will without doubt be added t 
us. From this belief in ourselves we shall pass to I 
belief in God, as its only rational basis and its on] 
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emotional completion; and, perhaps, from a belief in 
God, to a recognition of His audible voice amongst ub. 
But at any rate, whatever after-difficulties beset us, they 
will not be new difficulties ; only those we had braved at 
first, showing themselves more clearly. 

But that first decision — how shall we make it ? Who 
or what shall help us, or give us counsel ? There is no 
evidence that can do so in the sensible world around us, 
The universe, as positive thought approaches it, is blind 
and dumb about it. Science and history are Bullen, and 
blind, and dumb. They await upon our decision before 
they will utter a single word to us: and that decision, if 
we have a will at all, it lies with our own will — with our 
will alone, to make. It may, indeed, be said that the 
will has to create itself by an initial exercise of itself, in 
an assent to its own existence. If it can do this, one set 
of obstacles is surmounted ; but others yet confront us. 
The world into which the moral will has borne itself- 
not a material world, but a spiritual — a world which the 
will's existence alone makes possible, this world is Dot 
silent, like the other, but it is torn and divided against 
itself, and is resonant with unending contradictions. Its 
first aspect is that of a place of torture, a hell of the in- 
tellect, in which reason is to be racked for ever by a tribe 
of sphinx-like monsters, themselves despairing. Good 
and evil inhabit there, confronting each other, for ever 
unreconciled : there is omnipotent power baffled, and om- 
nipotent mercy unexercised. Is the will strong enough to 
hold on through this baffling and monstrous world, and 
toot to shrink back and to bid the vision vanish ? Can 
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we still resolve to say, ' I believe, although it is impos- 
Bible ' ? Is the will to assert our own moral nature— our 
own birthright in eternity, strong enough to bear us on ? 

The trial is a hard one, and whilst we doubt i 
hesitate under it the universal silence of the vast physical., 1 
world itself disheartens us. Who are we, in the midst of 1 
this unheeding universe, that we can claim for ourselves "| 
so supreme a heritage ; that we can assert for ourselves '■ 
other laws than those wliich seem to be all-pervading, and \ 
that we can dream of breaking through them into a some- 1 

ig else beyond ? 

And yet it may be that faith will succeed and conquer . 
sight — that the preciousness of the treasure we cling to • 
will nerve us with enough strength to retain it. It may ] 
be that man, having seen the way that, unaided, he i 
forced to go, will change his attitude ; that, fin ding oal 
weakness in pride, he will seek for strength in hum 
and will again learn to say, */ believe, although I 1 
can comprehend.' Once let him say this, his path 1 
again grow clearer for him. Through confusion, ami 
doubt, and darkness, the brightness of God's countenance 1 
will again be visible ; and by-and-by again he may hear 
the Word calling him. From his first assent to his owi 
moral nature he must rise to a theism, and he may r 
to the recognition of a Church — to a visible embodimet 
of that moral nature of his, as directed and joined to i 
one aim and end — to its delight, and its desire, and I 
completion. Then he will see all that is high and hoi 
taking a distinct and helping form for him. Grace a 
mercy will come to him through set and certaiD channel 
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' His nature will be redeemed visibly from its weakness 
and from* its littleness — redeemed, not in dreams or in 
* fancy, but in fact. God Himself will be his brother and 
his father; he will be near akin to the Power that is 
l always, and is everywhere. His love of virtue will be 
L no longer a mere taste of his own : it will be the discern- 
r ment and taking to himself of the eternal strength and 
of the eternal treasure ; and, whatever he most reveres 
~ in mother, or wife, or sister — this he will know is holy, 
•everywhere and for ever, and is exalted high over all 
' things in one of like nature with their,, the Mother of 
grace, the Parent of sweet clemency, who will protect 
him from the enemy, and save him in the hour of death. 
Such is the conception of himself, and of his place in 
existence, that, always implicit in man, man has at last 
s developed. He has at last conceived his race — the faith- 
ful of it— as the bride of God. Is this majestic concep- 
. tion a true one, or is it a dream only, *ith no abiding 
substance? Is it merely a misty vision rising up like an 
exhalation from the earth, or does a something more 
come down to it out of heaven, and strike into it sub- 
stance and reality? This figure of human dreams has 
grown and grown in stature : does anything divine de- 
scend to it, and so much as touch its lips or its lifted 
; hands ? If so, it is but the work of a moment. The 
', contact is complete. life, and truth, and force, like an 
' electric current, pass into the whole frame. It lives, it 
moves, it breathes : it has a body and a being : the divine 
and the eternal is indeed dwelling amongst us. And 
I thus, though mature knowledge may seem, as it still 
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widens, to deepen the night around us ; though the uni- 
verse yawn wider on all Bides of us, in vaster depths, in 
more unfathomable, soulless gulfs ; though the roar of 
the loom of time grow more audible and more deafen- 
ing in our ears — yet through the night and through the 
darkness the divine light of our lives will only burn the | 
clearer : and this speck of a world as it moves through ". 
the blank immensity will bear the light of all the worlds . 
upon its bosom. i 

Thinkers like Mr. Leslie Stephen say that such beliefs | 
as these belong to dream-land ; and they are welcome if j 
they please to keep their names. Their terminology at : 
least has this merit, that it recognises the dualism of the 1 
two orders of things it deals with. Let them keep their J 
names if they will ; and in their language the case amountil 
to this — that it is only for the sake of the dreams that! 
visit it that the world of reality has any certain value ] 
for us. Will not the dreams continue, when the reality , 
has passed away ? j 
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35 <W.: post Svo, illustrated boa rds, 2*. 

CdLI^BREAklr^Hiiitson. By 

W. M. Hutchison'. Cr. Svo. ci.. ^bd. 

COMPTON (HERBERT), by. " "* 
The Inimttable Mrs. Massing- 
ham. Crown Svo. cloth, 2s. ^d. 

Crown 8\o, clolh, us. each. 
The Wilful Way. 
The Queen can do no Wrong. 
To pt feat the Ends of Justice. 

COOPER (E. Ho". -Geoff ory 

Hamilton. Cro wnS yo, cMh, 3.?. r»,/. 

CORNISH~(J7F.).-Sour Grapes. 

Crown Svo, cloth, bs. 

C OR N \V A L L^~P o p~u 1 ar 

Romances of the West of England : 

The Drolls, Tiadition*. and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected bv ROBERT 
Hunt, F.R.S. With two Pia.es by 
George Criikshaxk. Ci.Svo, cl. is.bd. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



CUMMING i.C. P. 001 



ADdOCK (C. EQBERI ), by. 



H]iVan!sh»<! Star 



CROCkTHTTtS. R.fatid others. 



lkulm: i 
Tm(« ol 

■ 
CROKER ( 



. ■ i.»..' -"■ n ..! \V.i"i ■ 

""' "V.lh. a.'til 



KER tMra. ~B. M.), Novels 



A Bird of Passagi 
Diana Barrlngton. 

A ".'hint V-..i'.-i::. 
Vil i^ftid T:-J.::- v- .! "< 
The Fes: 
Harried op Single 



IntarrePBnee. 

Wo per Pride. 
gle Tragudios, 




■iapjty Yoara In < 
Cornwall to Ej/vi 
CUSSANSUOHNE.I.— A " 



DA VENA NT {FRANCIS''. Mint 

Protrjsiou (or (heir Sim, 
Stanlnic Jn Life. 

DAVIDSON i (iltJOM COLEMAN 



Mr. SaJlcr'i Daughter 



DAV1BS (Dr. 

Works by. 

r,,i- ■.. ..i ,,..,. ,,,,■ Meilloa! M*il 

and SLi'CIcal Hints. 
Nursery Hlnls: A K ' 
Foods Top tho Fat! 



VOHKE 



',■■:■' .... 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



DEWINDT (HARRY).— Through 

the Gold -Pi elds of Alaska to 
Baring Straits. With Hap and 33 



Percy Fitzgkrald. F 

traits and i Facsimile Letters, a vol! 

TIu Speeches of Charles Dlcken 

Editcdand Annulled !-■■ I ,; ■ 
HEBD. With a Portrait. Foil 810, dot 

The Pocket CharlOBDlcliciisiitr 

Favourite Passa^i thosi-i 

II. HYATT. l6mo.clr.lh, gil: 0,0. ;,-. uv 

leather, gilt top. 31. net. 



DICTIONARIES. 

TUB Reader's Handbook 
Famous Hamem In Flotl 
Alius tons, References, P 
verba, Plots, Stories, » mi Pae 



Dictionary 



Familiar Allusions. Eg V 



Hctlonary: t : < ■- 1 1 ^ ■ ■ _ ■ ■ _: ■. 

Historical, ^idAiifL-rt.iMi. . . 

cloth. <u. fd. 
■Yorda, Facts, and Phrases: 

oMheAVay Wallers. ™'" ' Hue 



DONOVAN (DICK), Detective 

Stories by. Pent Svo, ii:ustr;rti,i 
hoards, Js.vacli; L-k.lhM,,],,, „.l,,i. t ^h. 

Riddles Read. | Link by Link. 

Caught at Last. 

BuBD'olon Aroused. 

Tracked and Taken. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 

In the Orlp of the L 

T ranked to Doom. 



Deacon B rodle ; 1 



flat baclc', Is." each ; post Svo, illustrated 
hojrrds. 7\ ca<:h ;c : olh limi\ ?:. 'U. r-jrli. 

The Man from Manchester. 

The Mystery of Jnmalca Terrace, 

tinted bo:irds, 11. cadi; cloth limp, 2s. M. ea.li 
A Detective's Triumphs. 
C h ron loles oIM lch ael Da ne Yltch. 
The Records of Vincent 1 




DRAMATISTS, THE OLD.' 

Edited by Col. Cunningham. Cr. Svo, 
clotli.w:;'h Portraits. 3t. 6J. — "■' 
Ben Janson's Worki, 



] 'With Notts 



With 95 lili 

Crown Biro, bucntain, oj, each. 
Four Frenchwomen. With Four 

Portrait!. 
Klttliteentii Century Vignettes. 

I'AFlffi Editions of the if 

M. Paladin of Philanthropy, and 

other Paper*. With: [ih^i,..i,ii]s. 

Bid— walk Studies. jy.iii j uin-i;-. 

DOBSON IW. T.|. -Poetics I in- 

BMultlu and Eccentricities. Posl 

DOWLINO (RICHARD). — Old 

Csrcoran's Money. Cr.Kvo. c], 31.M. 



Essay by A. C. 

Marlone'l Works, One Vol. 
Masslnger's Plays. From Gifvob 

DUN CAN (4AKA J EAN in U IT 
A Soolal Departure. ' w;iti 
An American Girl in Londc 



A Daughter of To -Day. 



. 



CIIATTO St WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



EARLY ENGLISH POETS. 



__mple 
Poetical Works. tw» Vuk 

EDNVARDES (Mrs. ANNIE), 

Novell by. 
A Point of Honour. Posl Syo. 

Arcl:i» Lovell. Crown Sto il"lli 
_ A Plastar Siiiiit, <: 
EDWARI>S(ELIEZERi. Words; 
Fads, inn flu-uses s A DtcuunuY "I 



ENGLISHMAN [An] in Pari 
EN0lJSMyiAN'SHOUSE,~The": 



Them. By JOBS BHOWKXNCi. 

FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS: Mi; 



FARADAY (MICHAEL), Won 

by. PoslSv... drXh.,,.. M.cach. 
The Chemical History of 



and thair Halations to carta 



FARRER (J. ANSON >.-War: 



FICTION, a Catalogue of, wilh 

lent Irte by Ciiaito S WlxtiL'S ni-iim 

t a "l"' ^"""- _^___ 
Fl N- SEC— The Cupboard 



2NN (0. MANV1LI C 



A Woman Worth Winning. 
Cursed by a Fortune 

The Cafle of Atlfia Gray. 




. 



FIREWORK MAKING, Th* Com 

?lclc Aft of; or, riu- I 
.caui-y. Hy III, ,>!■■.. 



FITZGERALD (PERCY), by. 

Littlo Essay 6 1 i',isatn frnni toe 
Letlcis oi CHAHULS LA1IB. i'.il (tin, 

Fatal Zero. Crown Svo, etotb, a 



Tho Second Mrs. TIDotsnn. 
Scventy-flvu Brooke Street. 
Tho Life of Charles Diefceas as 

Ijtveuled in Ills vVrltlem- Wii'i 

The Life of Laurence Sterne. 



FLAMMARION (CAMILLEt, 
Popular Astronomy. 



Thunder and Llghtnii 



Inf. T,in» 



FLETCHER'S (GILES. B.U.) 

Complete Poem J : L'H: : 
ll.jin. v.li, Kit ,jn Earlh. Titrimi* ■■■, 
Il=n;li : with Minor Poem*. KutM *y 
Rev, A. B. Gsosahi. Cr, Svo.t!. ji.O*. 



\ 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



FORBES (Hon. Mrs. WALTER). 

— Dumb. Crown 8vo cloth. 3* 6/. 



FRANCILLON (R. E.), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. bd. each ; post 
8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

One by One I A Real Queen. 

A Dog and his Shadow. 

Ropes ol Sand. W th Il lustrations. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

•Jueen Cophetua. | Olympia. 

Romances of the Law. 

King op Knave? 

Jack Doyle's Daughter. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3$ bd. 



FREDERIC (HAROLD), Novels 

by. Post 8vo, cloth, 35. C«i. each ; 

illustrated boards, 2%. each. 
Both's Brother's Wife. 
The Lawton Girl. 

FRY'S (HERBERT) Royal 
Guide to the London Charities. 

Edited by John Lane. Published 
Annual ly. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1*. (id. 

GARDENING BOOKS. Post 8vo, 

is. each ; cloth, 15. (id. each. 
A Year's Work In Garden and 

Greenhouse. By Georc.i; Glenny. 
Household Horticulture. By Tom 

and J AX k Jekroi.d. Illustrated. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

By Tom Jkrrolu. 
Our Kitchen Garden. By Tom 

JERROX.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 1* pet. 



OAULOT (PAUL), Books by. 
The Red Shirts: A Tale of 'The 
Terror.' Translated by JOHN UK ViL- 
LIERS. Crown 8vo. cloth, with Frontis- 
piece by Stanley Wood, $s. CW. ; picture 
cloth, flat hack, 2s. 

Crown 8\o, cloth, bs. each. 
Ltove and Lovers of the Past. 

Translated by C. Laroche. M?A. 
A Conspiracy under the Terror. 

Translated by C. Laroche, M.A. Wuh 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. 



GERARD (DOROTHEA).— A 
Queen of Curds and Cream. Crown 
8vo cloth. 3.?. (id. 

GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 
Translated by Edga < Taylor. With 
Introduction by John Ruskin, and 22 
Steel Plates after George Cruikshank 
Square 8vo. cloth. gilt edges. 7s. fid. 

OIBNE Y~50MERVTLLE). - 

Sentenced I Crow» Hvo. rioth ^ ft' 



GIBBON (CHARLES), [Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. (id. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 
Robin Gray. 
The Golden Shaft. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
The Bra* s of Yarrow. 
Of High Degree. 
Queen of the Meadow. 



QIBBON (CHARLES), Novels 

by — continued. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2$. each. 

The Dead Heart. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What Will the World Say? 

For the King. I A Hard Knot. 

In Pastures Green. 

In Love and War. 

A Heart's Problem. 

By Mead and Stream. 

Fancy Free. I Loving a Dream. 

In Honour Bound. 

Heart's Delight. I Blood-Money. 

GIBSON (L. SO," Novels by~ 

Crown 8vo, cloih, (is. c ch. 
The Freemasons, j Burnt Spices. 



GILBERT (WILLIAM). -James 

Duke, Costermonger. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

GILBERT'S (W7~s7) Original 

Plays. I n 3 Series, post 8vo, 2s. (id. each. 

The First Series contains : The Wicked 
World — Pygmalion and Galatea — 
Charity— The Princess— The Palace « f 
Truth— Trial by Jury — Iolanthe. 

The Second Series contains: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan 1 Drucc— Tom Cobb 

- II.M.S. ' Pin at ore '—The Sorcerer— 
The Pirates of Penzance. 

The Third Series contains : Comedy and 
Tragedy — Fi.ggerty's Fairy — Kosen- 
crautz and Guildcnsteiu - Patience— 
Piiwccss Ida- -The Mikado- Kuddigore 

- -Th.- Yeomen of the Guard— The Gon- 
doliers -The Mountebanks— Utopia. 

Eight Original Comic Operas 
wiillen byw.S Gii.iiert. Two Series, 
demy v>vo* cloth, 2s. td. each. 

The FiR^T Series contains: The Sorcerer 
— H.M.S. 'Pinafore '—The Pirates of 
Penz'ince — Iolanihe — Patience — Prin- 
cess Ida— The Mikado— Trial by Jury. 

The Skcond Skries contains : The Gon- 
doliers—The Grand Duke -The Yeomen 
of the Guard — His KxceMcr.ey— Utop : a, 
Limited — Ruddigoru — The Mountebanks 

- Haste to the Wedding. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan Birth- 
day Book: Quotations lor Fvcry Day 
in me Yi.u. Compiled by A. Watson. 
Royal ii'mio, cloth, 2.v. dd. 

GISSING "(ALGERNON \ Novels 

by. Ciown Svo, cloth, g It top, Oy. eacn. 
A Secret of the North Sea. 
Knitters in the Sun. 
The Wealth of Mallerstang. 
An Angel's Portion. 
Baliol Garth. 



The Dreams of Simon 

Crown Svo, cloih, 25. (<d. net. 



Usher. 



GLENNY (GEORGE).— A Year's 

Work in Garden and Greenhouse: 

Practical Advice as to Fiower, Fruit, ai d 
Frame Garden. Post 8vo, is. ; cl„ vs.<*L» 
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GODWIN (WILLIAM). — Lives 

of t he N ecr o manc ers. P ost 8vo, el.. 25 

GLANVILLE (ERNEST), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Lost Heiress. With 2 Illustra- 
tions by IIumk NlSBKT. 

The Fossicker: A Romance of Mash, 
onaland. Two lllusts. by Hi'MR Nisiikt. 

A Fair Colonist. _\Vith Frontispiece. 

The Golden Rook. "Wfth Frontispiece 
bv Stanley Wood. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Tales from the Veld. With 12 
Illustrations. Ciown 8vo, cloth, 3.?. 6d. 

Max Thornton. With 8 Illustrations 
by J. S. Ckompton, K.I. Large crown 
Svo cloth, m It edges, 5.V. 

GOLDEN ""TREASURY" of 

Thought, The : A Dictionary of Quo- 
tations from the Best Authors. By 
Theodor e Taylor. Cr. 8vo. cl.. 35. (n't. 

G00DA1AN (E. J.)— The Fate of 

Herbert Wayne.__Cr. 8vc\cl., 3.?. <\i. 

GORbON (SAMUEL)."— The 

Ferry of Fate : a Tale of Russian 

_ Jewry. Cro wn 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

GORE (J. ELLARD, F.R.A.S.). 

■ The Stellar Heavens: an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Stars and 
Xcbuke. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 
Studies in Astronomy. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

GRACE (ALFRED A.).— Tales 

of a Dying Race. C-. Svo, cl.. .^v. ( ./. 

GREEKS AND ROMANS, The| 

Life of the, overbid from Antique; 
M«»r.n;v.enl-- liy Lrnst (Inn. ami \V. , 
Koxi-r. Kdiud by J)r. K Himtkr.; 
With 545 Hindis. Di'inv Svo, cl.. 7? '\t. 

GREEN (ANNA KATHARINE),; 

Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth. • v. 1 ac!i. '< 
The Millionaire Baby. 1 

The Amethyst Box. 
The Woman in the Alcove. | 

GREENWOOD (JAMESV -~f he> 

Prisoner in the Dock. Cr< r.vn Sv<>. 

GREY (Sir GEORGE). —The 

Romance of a Proconsul. By Jami->! 
Mll.XK. Cutwr, Svo. buckram. d*. 

GRIFI^THlCEClLi;— Coriiithia. 

Marazion. Crown Svo. clo'h. -,^. (\i. \ 

GRIFFITHS (Major A.).— No. 90,, 

:«:'.<: Blue Blood. Ciown Svo. c!<»;h. .•<.' 

GUNTER A. CLAVERINGJ.-A 1 
Florida Enchantment. Crown Svo 
clMh if. o.;. i 

GUTTENBERG (VIOLET), | 

Novels by. Cr.»wn Sv->, cloth. t>s. each.; 
Neither Jew nor Greek. 
_The Power of the Palmist. ' 

GYP. — CLOCLO. " Translated byj 

i\()RA M. SrvniAM. Cr Sv.'i, Cl.. 3J. (hi.\ 



HAIR, The: Its Treatment In 

Health, Weakness, and Disease. 

Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
Pixcus. Crown 8vo, 1*. ; cloth, u. 6d. 

HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON), Poems 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, bs. each. 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 

Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth, a*. 
HALL (Mrs. 5. C.).— Sketches 

of Irish Character. With Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood bv Cruik* 

SHANE, MACLISE, GILBERT, andHARVEY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 75. 6d. 

HALL (OWEN), Novels by. 
The Track of a Storm. Crown 8vo, 

picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 
Jetsam. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. each. 
Eureka. I Hernando. 



HARTE'S (BRET) Collected 

Works. LIBRARY EDITION, in Ten 
Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 6*. each. 
Vol. I. Complete Poetical and 
Dramatic Works. With Port. 
II. The Luck ok Roaring Camp- 
Bohemian Papers— American 
Legends. 

III. Talks of the Argonauts- 

Eastern Sketches. 

IV. Gabriel Conroy. 

V. Stories — Condensed Novels. 
VI. Tales of the Pacific Slope. 
,, VII. Tai es of the Pacific Slope -I I. 
With Portrait by John Petti k. 
„ VIII. Tales of Pine and Cypress. 
IX. Buckeye and Chapparkl. 
X. Talks of Trail and Town 



Bret frarte's Choice Works in Prose 
and Verse. With Portrait and 40 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, ?.s. 6d. 

Bret Harte's Poetical Works, in- 
cluding Some Later Verses. Crown 
8vo, buckram, 45. 6d. 

In a Hollow of the Hills. Crown 
8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 

Condensed Novels. (Two Series ;n 
One Volume.) Pott 8 vo, cloth, gilt t«.p 
2a. net : leather, ijilt edges, 3s. net. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
On the Old Trail. 
Under the Redwoods. 
From Sandhill to Pine. 
Stories in Light and Shadow. 
Mr. Jack Hamlin's Mediation. 
Trent's Trust. 



Crown 3vo, cloth. 3$. 6J. each : post 8v>. 

illustrated boards, 2*. each. 
Gabriel Conroy. 
A Waif of the Plains. With 60 Win- 

trations by Stanley L. Wood. 
A Ward of the Golden Gate. Wi.b 

59 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
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HARTE'S (BRET) Works— awf. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 6d each* 
Maruja. 

Susy. With a Musts, by J. A. Christie. 
The Bell-Rlnger of Angel's, &c. 

With 39 Illusts. by Dudley Hardy, &c. 
Clarence : A Story of the American War. 

With 8 Illustrations by A. Jule Goodman. 
Barker's Luck, &c. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by A. Forestier, Paul Hardy* &c. 
Devil's Ford, &c. With Frontispiece. 
The Cmsade of the * Excelsior.' 

With Frontis. by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Three Partners; or, The Big 

Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. 

With 8 Illustrations by J. Gulich. 
Tales of Trail and Town. With 

Frontispiece by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 
Condensed Novels* New Series. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. each ; picture cloth, 
flat back, 2s. each. 
A Sappho of Green Springs. 
Colonel Starbottle's Client. 
A Protegee of Jack Hamlin's. 

With numerous Illustrations. 
.Sally Dovs, &c. With 47 Illustrations 
by W. D. Almond and others. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, and 
Sensation Novels Condensed. 

(Also in picture cloth at same pi ice.) 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 

Post 8vo, illus. bds., 2s. each; cloth. 25. 6<i. each. 
F lip. 1 A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

HALLIDAY (ANDREW).- 

Every-day Papers. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, as. 

HAMILTON (COSMO), Stories 

by. 
The Glamour of the Impossible; 

and Through a Keyhole. Crown 

8vo, cloth, $s. 6d. 
Nature's Vagabond, etc Crown 8vo, 

cloth. 65. 

HANDWRITING. The Philo- 

sophy of. With over 100 Facsimiles. 
By Don Felix de Salamanca. Post 
8vo, half-cloth. 25. f>cl. 

HANKY-PANKY: White Magic, 

Sleight off Hand, &c. Edited by W. 
H. CREMER. With 200 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 45 . 6d. 

HARDY (IZA DUFFUS), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
The Lesser Bvil. 
Man, Woman, and Fate. 
A But terfly . ' 

HARDY (THOMAS). — Under 
the Greenwood Tree. Post 8vo, cloth, 
3*. bd. ; illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth 
limp, 2s. bd. Also the Fine Paper 
Edition, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 25. net ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3*. net ; and the Cheap 
Edition, medium 8vo, 6d. 



HARK1NS (E. P.).— The Schem- 

erg. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

HAWEIS(Mrs. H. R.), Booicsby^ 

The Art of Beauty. With Coloured 
Frontis. and 91 Illusts. Sq. 8vo, cloth, 6j. 

The Art of Decoration. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth, 65. 

The Art of Dress. With 32 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Chaucer for Schools. With Frontis- 
piece. Deniv 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 3s. 6tf. 

HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.).-^Ameri- 

can Humorists: Washington 
Irving, Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
James Russell Lowell, Artemus 
ward, Mark Twain, and Bret Harte. 
_ _ Crown 8vo , cl oth, 6 s. 

HAWTH ORNE (JuTTaN^ 

Novels by. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3*. 6d. 

each ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Garth. I Ellioe Quentln. 
Fortune's Fool. | Dust. Four Illusts. 
Beatrix Randolph With Four Illusts. 
D. Poindexter's Disappearance. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 
Love— or a Name. 



Miss Cadogna. 

boards, 2s. 
Sebastian Stroma. 



Post 8vo, illustrated 
Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6rf. 



HEALY (CHRIS), Books by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. each. 
Confessions of a Journalist. 
Heirs of Reuben. 
Mara. 

The Endless Heritage. Crown 8vo, 
_ cloth, 3$. 6d. 

HECKETHORN (C. W.), Books 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
London Bouvenirs. 
Ltondon Memories: Social, His- 
_ torlc al, and Topog ra phical. 

HELPS (Sir ARTHUR), Books 

by. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pre ssur e. 

Ivan de Biron. Crown 8vo, cloth 
3*. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards. 25. 

HE^DEI^O^ 

Page. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3?. (ui. 

HENTY (Q. A.), Novels" by! 

Rujub, the Juggler. Demy Svo. cloth, 
with 3 Illustrations by S. L. Wood. $s. ; 
post Svo cloth, 3?. (nl. ; illust. boards, 2$. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 
The Queen's Cup. 
Dorothy's Double. 
Colonel Thorn d yke's Secret . 

HERMAN (HENRY).- A Leading 

Lady. Post Svo, clotti, ^*. ^i. 



■ 



■ WJNDUS, PUBLISHERS, 
\OONU— Zambra UieiHUGO (VICTOR}. 1 



The Common Ac. 

HlNkSUN jn."a7v 



Tho Millionaire Mystery. Cioto 

:..:■' 



HUNQERFOKD (Mrs 



HSU DAY, Where to go for a. 






HOLMESfOLlV 

Uooks by. 

Tha Jtntoarnt i 

labia. niiMi 



Tho autocrat o 



.t tha Breaking 
Table iii.l Tha Professor at til* 
Breakfast-Table, lu uuc n>L, pus 



; Willi LIT; and FrrjnlispreM. 



'Twlit Love anil Duty. 

Tho Incomplete Adventurer. 

The Nugenfs of Carricoiina. 

Nell Ha'Iond^n. Will! h ll u-ijvtl ■■■:,■! 

IfUKNE iR. HENGiSTi.-Orion. 



Israel Rank; Cro wn Syo. ct.. u . f,,l.ncl 

HORNUNO lii: VV.l, Novels Iiy 
Tbe Shadow of theBope. Crow 

Stlniaroo. | A ThlBrTn the Night 



The ProfeEBor'a Experiment. 

Norn. Creina. 

tarty Voruar's Flight. 

i.-.y. | Icter's Wife. 
The Bed-House Mystery. 
An Unsatisfactory Lover. 
April's Lady. 
A Maiden All Forlorn. 
Ttio Three Oraoei 
" [.umai strung 
..larvel. • 1. 

la Durance Vile. 

An Anxious Moment. 

A Point of Conscience. 

Tho Coming of Chios. I LovlM. 

HUNTS ;LEiatit~Essa\-! ! ft 
Tiile lor a Chimney Cor rr. etc, 

I'll. I'— I ■■ I ■. : I ■ 

HUNT iMrs. ALFRED;, Novel* 



That Other Pen 
Mrs. Juliet. I 



INDOOR PAUPERS. Bj Osi- Of 



r.. t, 6, 



INNKEEPER'S 



HANDBOOK 
line) nod Licensed Victualler'* 
iUnnunl. Cy J. Tkhvi..ii-Ijawix 

IRISH WIT "~AND HUMOUR, 
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JAPP (Dr. A. H.).— Dramatic 

Pictures. Crown 8vo. cloth. 55. 



JEFFERIES (RICHARD), by. 

The Open Air. Post 8vo. clotn, 2*. fni. 
Large Type, Fine Paper Edition-, pott 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt 
edges. 3*. net. 

Mature near London. Crown Rvo, 
buckram, 6s. : pos>t Svo, cl., 2s. tut. • Larue 
Type, Fine Paper Edition, pott Svo, cl.. 
gilt top, 2s, net ; leather, gi't edges, 3s.net. 

The Life of the Fields. Post Svo, 
cloth, 2s.6d. ; Large Type, Fixe Paper 
Edition', pott xv<>, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; 
leather, gilt edues. 3*. net. 

The Pocket Richard - JefTaries: 

being Passages chosen from the Nature 
Writings of JEFFERIES by Alfred H. 
Hyatt. 161110, cloth, gilt top, is. net.; 
leather, gilt top. 3? net. 
Tho Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
Bv Sir Walter Bksa nt. C r. Svo. c:., f»«. 

JENNINGS (H. J.).— Curiosities 

of Criticism. Post Svo, cloth, 2*. (></. 

JEROME (JEROME K.).— Stage- 
land. With 64 illustrations by J. Ijer- 
XARD Parjrumjk. Fcap 4to. is. 

J EftROLD (DOUG LAS) . — The 

Barber's Chair; and The Hedgehog 

Letter.*. Pest Sv o. ha;f -cloth. .*». 

JERROLD (TOM), Works by. 

Post 8vo, 1*. each ; cloth, is. (xl. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Househol d H orticulture. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants We 
Grow, and How We Cook Them. J«>m 
cloth, 15. net. 

JESSE "1"EDW ARD)T^ Scenes 
and Occupations of a Country Life. 

Post 8vo. cloth, 25. 

JOHNSTON~(R;j.^ The" Peril of 

an Umpire. Crown Svo, cloth, 0?. 

JONES - (WILLIAM, F.S.A.), 

Books by. Cr. Svo. cloth. 3*. (uf. each. 

Finger-Ring Lore : Historical. Legend- 
ary, and Anecdotal. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

Crowns and Coronations. With 91 
Illustrations. 

JONSON 'S "(BEN)' WorksTTvEh 

Notes and Biographical Memoir b\ 
William Gifford. Edited bv Colonel 
Cunningham. Three Vols., cfown 8vo. 
cloth. 3.?. fid. ea«*li. 

JOSEPH US, The - Co nip let e 

Works of. Translated by Willi am 
WllISTON. Containing * The Antiquities 
of the Jews,* and 'The Wars of the Jews." 
With 52 Illustrations and Maps. Two 
Vols., d emv 8v o. half-cl oth, 12 .9. fid. 

KEATING (JOSEPH).— Maurice. 

Crow n 8vo . cloth. 6*. 

KEMPT (ROBERT).— Pencil and 

Palette : Chapters on Art and 
Artists. Post Kvo, cloth, 2f. (hi. 



KERSHAW (MARK).— Colonial 
Facts and Fictions: Humorous 
Sketches. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 

is. ; cloth, 25. fkl. 

KINQ~ (R. ASHE), Novels by. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
'The Wearing of the Green.' 
Passion's Sla ve . I Bell Barry. 
A Drawn Game. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

3*. (ni. : post Svo, i llustrated boards, 2s. 

KlPLI NlTPRiMER (A) . 1 nclud- 

ing Biographical and Critical Chapters, 
an Index to Mr. Kipling's principal 
Writ.ngs. and Bibliographies. By F. L. 
Kxowlls. With Two Portraits. Crown 
Svo. clot h. 3-?. 6d . 

K NIGH T (WILLIAM an d 

EDWARD).— The Patient's Vade 
Mecum : How to Get Most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. Crown Svo, 
cloth, it. (\i. 



LAMB'S (CHARLES) Complete 

Works in Prose and \erse, including 
4 Pwetry for Childt en ' and • Prince Dorus.' 
Edited by K. II. Shephekd. With 2 
Portraits and Facsimile of the • Essay on 
Koa«l Pig.' Crown Svo (both Se.'iesi, 
cloth. 3.?. (v/. 

The Essays Of Ella (both Series). Post 
mo, hait-cloth, 2?.— Also the Fink Paper 
EDirioN, pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 25. net ; 
K-ather, j;ilt edges, 3$. net. 

Little Essays : Sketches and Charocters 
by Charles Lamb, selected from his 
Letters by Percy FITZGERALD. Post 
Svo. cloth.*2$. (ul. 

Tho Dramatic Essays of Charles 
Lamb. With Introduction a ;il N<«Us 
by liKANDl-.R MAITIIEWS, and Steel- platt 
Porirait. Fcap. Svo. half-cl oth. 2s. <>«/. 

DiMBERT~TaEORGE). — The 

President of Boravla. Crown 8v.>, 
cloth, v. f\I. 



LAN DOR (WALTER SAVAGE). 

— Citation and Examination nf 
William Shakespeare, &c, bcfi.re 
Sir 1 nomas Lucy, touching Deer-stoa'ing, 
nith September," 1 5S2 : and A Confer- 
ence of Master Edmund 
Spenser with the Earl of Es>six, touch- 
ing the state 01 Inland, 1595. Fcap. Svo. 
half.Koxburilhe. 2.%. t'J. 

LANE "(EDWARD "WILLIAM)." 
—The Thousand and One Nljrhts, 

comni'Milv ca'lcd in England The 
Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments. Trar.slaud from the Ai:ih:c 
ant illustrated by many hunched Engrav- 
ings from Design's by Harvey. Edited by 
E. S. Poole. With Preface by Stanley 
Lane- Poole. 3 Vols.. 8vo, c l.. 22*. *v/. 

LARWOOD (JACOB), Books by. 
Anecdotes of the Clergy. PoitSvo, 

half-cloth, 2s. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. Post 8vo, 

cloth. 2*. (hZ. 

Humour of the Law. Poti 8x<v«\. N a\« 




CMATTi i 

MANN (1 
rat Cot 
lllnl. 



The Meifin or Queen Anns. T<~ 

,-\ lliitn.j -if'me Vour'beorfe* 
and of «--• 



LAND [C. <■ ■ ' tHaaml tri 

■ " ' ' , 

IER jEOMOND^ - 



PINASSE, JULIE DE. 

■ 



A History of ( 



(£YS (JOHN K.), Novels by. 

Tlie Lindsays. !•.«( sivu. Lliust. l.cl* . ;■ 
A Sore Temptation 

L1LBURN (ADAM). 
LINDSAY (HARRY 
Rhod« Roberta, i The Jacobite. 



Thi 

LIN' 

,:: 

Pat 



NTON (E. LYNN). Works by 



PiUritia KenibaU- 



Tlie Reign or Qo 

A Hiatoryof tl 

ind of Will In 

A History of Oil 



Own Times 1 






Tho Waterdale Nelfhbooi 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. | L&ley Bo 
Dear Lady Di ad ain. | TheDI 
Miss Misanthrope. With B 
Qtllxot ■■ 






The One Too Many. 

Onder which Lord? Wilh ,^ ,, „^.. Th „„;., _, 
' My Love.' | Sowing the Wind. S^JK,? 
PutuCarsw. I.DuIeleBv8rto».! camioiaf 

Red Dlam ondi 



Witch Stories. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women, 

Sowing the wind. 

Patricia' Kemba.ll. PorcLAR 1£( 



LUCY (HENRY W.).— Qideon 




The Ride 



The Three Disgraces. | Mod* 
'The Bltfht Honon.-:;i 

MCC«H1 . 



Ins of the History 



HaRiinLondon. svi 
Our Sensation How 

Doom: A , V-! 

Dolly : A Sfeetcli. Crura 81 

Lily Lacs, i 

A London Legend, Cr.Bi 
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MACOONALD (Dr. GEORGE), 
Books by. 

Work* of Fancy and Imagination 

Ten Vols., i6mo, cloth, gilt, in case, 21s. ; 
or separately, Grolier cloth, 2s. (id. each. 
Also a New Issue in 161110, cloth, gilt 
top, 2s. net per Vol. ; leather, gilt top, 3^. 
net per Vol. 

Vol. I. Within and Without — The 
Hidden Life. 

n II. The Disciple — The Gospel 
Women— Book of Sonnets- 
Organ Songs. 

„ III. Violin Songs— Songs of the 
Days and Nights— A Book 
of Dreams— Roadside Poems 
— Poems for Children. 

„ IV. Parables — Ballads — Scotch 

„ V. & VI. Phantastes. [Songs. 

„ VII. The Portent. 

„ VIII. The Light Princess — The 
Giants Heart— Shadows. 

m IX. Cross Purposes— Golden Key 
Carasoyn— LittleDaylight. 

H X. The Cruel Painter— The Wow 
o'Rivven— The Castle— The 
Broken Swords— The Gray 
Wolf— Uncle Cornelius. 

Poetical Works of George Mac- 
Donald. 2 Vols., cr.Svo, buckram, 12c. 

A Threefold Cord. Post Svo. cloth, 55. 

Heather and Snow. Crown Svo, cloth. 
is. (ri. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, zs. 

Llllth. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The Pooket George MacDonald: 

Passages Chosen by A. H. Hyatt. i6mo. 
cloth gilt, 2s. net ;_leathcr gi t, 3?. net. 

MaCDONELL ~(AGNE~S)T — 

Quaker Cousins. Post 8vo. boards, 2 s. 

MACGREGOR (ROBERT).— 
Pastimes and Players; Notes on 
Popular Games . P ast Svo. cloth. 2s . (ui. 

MACHRAY (ROBERT), Novels 

by. Crown Svo. cloth. 6*. each. 
A Blow over the Heart. 
The Mystery of Lincoln's Inn. 
The Private Detective. 



MACMICHAEL (J. A.).— The 
Story of Charing Cross and Its 
Immediate Neighbourhood. With 
3 lllusts. Demy . v vo. cloth, %s. fd. net. ', 

MACQUOfb (Mrs.), Works by, 

illustrated by T. K. MACQUOID. Square 
Svo, cloth, ds. each. 

In the Ardennes. With 50 illustrations. 

Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. 34 lllusts. 

Through Normandy. With 02 Iliubts. 

About Yorkshire. With 07 lllusts. 

MAGICIAN'S Own Book, The: 

Performances with Eggs, Hals, &c. 
With 200 lllusts. Cr. Svo. cloth. 45. 6d. 



MAGIC LANTERN, The, and its 

Management. Uv T. C. Hkpworth. 
Wit h io_Illusts. Cr. Svo, is. : cloth. 1 .*.<%/. 

MAGNA CH A'RTA :'A Kacsimilc of 

the Original, 3 ft. by 2 ft., with Arms and 
Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5 .-. 



MALLOCK (W. H.), Works by. 
The New Republic. Post Svo. cloth, 

3$. (hi ; illustrated boards. 2s. 
The New Paul and Virginia. Post 

8vo, cloth. 2w (v/. 

Poems. Small 4to. parchment, S.v. 

Is Lite Worth Living ? Cr. svo. el., r >f . 

MALLORY (Sir THOMAS).— 

Mort d* Arthur, Selections from, edited 
by li. M. KANKixci. Post Svo, cloth, 2s. 

MARGUERITTE (PAUL and 

VICTOR >, Novels by. 

The Disaster. Translated by F. Leks. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 35.61/. 
The Commune. Translated by F. Lkf.s 

and KJJ. Don, las. Crown ."-vo, cloth, a,-. 

MARIE" I)E MEDICI "and "the 

Court of France in the XV Century. 

Tianslated from the French of Louis 
Hatiffol. With a Portrait. Demy Svo, 
cloth. 7>. (>il. net 

MARLOWE' S~Works, Indudiii tf 

his Translations. Edited with Notes by 
Col. Cl'XXIXiUIAM._Cl\Svo. Cl« it 1^35.0 :. 

MARS H (R I C H A R D). — A 

Spoiler of Men. Cr. Svo, cloth. m \t. (■•:'. 

MACKAY (Di^CHASO-Inter-iMASSINGER'S Plays." 1 ruin ihc 

ludssandUndertones.Cr.8vo.cloth.ee.. T « t # , of William oifh>ri>. hdued by 
— - 1 Col. Crxxixuii.ML Cr. Svo, c:«.th. 3 ?.«:... 

M A «£^m N^tb^Pji .r^'MASTERMAN (j.).-Half - a 

- - - -52*'-»^^^LJ:l ^«l*«L c,olh ' '"• \ dozen Daughters. Post Svo, bds., 2 .. 



HOP Honour. Cr. Svo. cloth, 2v. 6,/. net. 



MACKENNA (S. J.) and J. A. 

O'SMEA. — Brave Men in Action: 

Stories of the British Flaj*. With S Illus- 
trations by Stanley L. Wood. Small 
demv Svo," cloth, gilt edges. «;.?. 

MACKENZIE (W. A.). The 
Drexel Dream. Crown Svo, cloth. us. 

MACLISE Portrait Gallery (the) 

of Illustrious Literary Characters : 
»8s Portraits bv Daxikl Maclisk ; 
with Memoirs by Wn 1 1 \M Mates, HA. 
Crown Svo, doih, 3? »»./. 



Daughters. 

MATTHEWS (BRANDER).-A 

Secret of the Sea. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards. 2*. ; cloth, 2?. 0J. 

MAX O'RELL, Books by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3.V. 6 J. each. 
Her Royal Highness Woman. 
Between Ourselves. 
Rambles in Womanland. 

MEAK1N"(BUDGETT).- Life in 

Morocco. With 24 Ilhistrati- Mis. lu-niy 
bvo, cloth. 1 ?<. (\l, net. 



CHATTO 5. WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



MEADE |L. T.\ Novels by. 

A Soldier of Fortune. i>i«n ;-. 

l(.>',|[. ir. *,(_.. r- ■ :-im. illnat- Loarili. 



Dr. Rum 

Til*' V/j.' 
A Son o: 



■a.tit-..;i 



-i CiiilS 



. ituress. I Rcaebury. 
The Blue Diamond. 
A Stum tale by the Way. 
This Troubl esom e World. 

Medici series "< riio of Re. 

froOiictions from Die Hid Mastcri 
Ill] l'r.-«p«.|OM*BJloll 



MERKICK iMOPE). — Wmsn e 

(Itrl'J EnRagcd. i.i. ^i.. .:!.-:h. ji.iu 

MERRICK (LEON.), Novels by, 
The Man Hbo W3S Good. Crowr 



Cy n t L hla.__l_T h is_S ta gc of Fo ola 

MEYNELL "(A LI C "El. -the 

Flower of (he Mind : ■ Cr ' 

among t«c Hist Poem.. Jo 



M1NTO |WM,|;-Was She flood 
MITCH ELL |E DM^Novels by 



Plotters of Paris. 
The Temple or Death. 
Towards the Eter nal Snows, 
Belforts ofCulben. it . Sv.v. -M 

M1TF0RD (BERTRAM), Novels 



Havlland's Chum. 
Cnm.ii Hi.,, doili. i.. '«!. c.idi ; picture riol 
liar back, si. each. 
The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. 
The King's MsBBgal. With a mm 
The Oun-nuoinr. Lr Km, el., 31. r* 
KarleyCreenoak's Charge. Cnai 



MOORE (THOMAS), Works b 

Eplou?»»n; and Alclpbra 
Prose and Verse: I 

lVrcVli "s 



MOLIERE: A Biography. By 

H. C. CHATFJELU-HVLOH. Wiih LB 




Old Blazer's 
By ttaa date o 
A Bit of Hum _ 
First Person Singular. 
Bob Martin's Little Girl, 
' Revenges, 



Tills Little Worlrt. 
A Race for Millions. 
Tlio Church of Humanity. 
Tales in Prose and Verne. 
Despair's Ls.it Journey. 



His Own Ghost. 1 
Joseph's Coat. Popular ' 1 
Bob* Martin's Little Girl. 

MURRAY ( D. C HRISTIE) and 
■"""RY HERMAN. Novtlj b>. 



doth, .;* u^each; 



Paul Jones's Alias. 



MURRAY (HENRY), Novel* b, 

A Game of BJ titr. 

A Bong of Sixpence^ 

MtJDDOCK (J. E.), Stories b 



The Golden Idol. 

PiKt 8V... LlJ>HLrn!..tl SoiCi, -,. 
The Dead Man's Secret. 
From the Bosom of the D 
Stories Weird and Wor 

Maid Marian' a 
Willi is- lllintral 
Wood. CrmvoSV 
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MORRIS (Rev. W. MEREDITH 
B.A.). — British Violin - Makers 

Classical and Modern. \V::li nrnm-ruu 



MORROW (W7 C.i. -Bohemian 



OSBOURNE (LLOYD). — The 



O'SHAUGHNESSY (ARTHUR), 

Poem* by. 

Kuilo & Moonlight. Fcp.Svo, el., 71. ft.'. 
Lny aof Frinoa, ''- •>•■■■ ■■'■■■'■ 



MV FIRST BOOK. By WALTER 
SKl.l, Ghaut allpn. Hai.l 



MORLBV ROBERTS, D 



■ .!■, | ■ 111 0-1 



OUIDA, Novels by. 

cloth. 31. a/. tjLtiii iu 

Ti'lcott'in 
Buffi no. 

Frescoes. 

Ariadne. 



Dr. Barnard St. Yince 



NORDAU (MAX).-Mi>ri;;:natic 



A Weird Gift. Crown Bm. cloth. 31. GJ. ; 

A L»St L OVfl. CiWt Sl-0. iliust. 13115., I! 

(iova'i Depths. 

Tne Money-maker. 

Tno Woman of Mystery. 

The Path or Glory. Translated b« 

OLIPHANT (Mrs.), Novels by. 

The Primrose Path. 

Tha Greatest Heiress In England. 

Whlteladles. Ci.nvn s™ . dnlli.with 12 



Cecil Caatlemaliic's 

Gage. 
Princess Napraiine. 



Slgna. 

Friendship. 
Oullderoy. 

A Rainy Juno. 



Under Iu« Flags. 

Folia- Farina. 

Two Wooden 6 hoes. 

A Village Commune, 

In a Winter Cliy. 

Santa Barbara. 

In Haremma, 

Btrathmore. 

Pipiatrello. 

Two OlTendors. 



Mo:h 



,!.'„'. 



Under Two Flags. 
Held In Bondage. . r —.„. 
Btrathmore. | Trlcotrln 

Tha Massarenea. Chan do*. 

Friendship. I Ariadne, 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Byrlln. Cruwii svo. cloth, jj. ft, 
8vo, picture cloth. flj.t back, 1, 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 



The Waters ot Edora, Cmw-ti Svo, 
Santa Barbara. Cue.i1' Ehjtiov, -,*>< 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, sderted 

IN (BA* 
PALfrtER"(W. T.I, Books by. 

Lake CountryRambleD. J 
In Lakeland Hells and Fella. 
PANDURANCi HARI; or. 



PARADISE (the] or Garden ot 

the Holy Father*, twins'..: t j f 

Ill, :■,,,.,. w.i'i :n !;■ -.; . ■. I..- 
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| PB *ff^g^^C*jM^BU,),j»BADE'JS (CHARLES) Novela- 



it of Countess Adrian. 



? , i ,In "t_ I 'Madame lean. 
' *i » Watch In the Night.' 

Christina Che rd7 Cheap Editio 

The Lost Earl of Bilan. Crov 



C). — Valentino. 



RAMBOSSON (J.). — Popula 

Astronomy- TrjNslalcd by C I 
PlTUAN. Wilh 10 dlmirirtPIatisan. 
63 Woodcuts. Crown a V n. cW, „. <v 

RBADB'S (CHARLES) Novell 



Hard Cash. 

Fool Play. | Qpinitll 
Put Yourself In His Plac 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Woman-Hatci. 
Singleheart and Doablef 
flood Stories of Han, & 



Kilt edges, 3j, m 
The Cloister and the tleartn. m 

.;; Illv.iminist.i- M. 1;. ii h . :v , Mini v.. 
'It 1b Newer Too Late to Mend.' 

Tbe CI □ 1st 
' It la Nov* 
Foul P- 



r and the Hearth. 



Play. , 

-_ WofBngton ; anil Ch 
Johnstone, 
flrifflth Oannt. 
Puc Yourself In Hla Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 



and the Hearth. 

...l„ .. r :a J , 1 -li 1 MlHl.ra,ils„\T 

It li Never Too Lata lo Mend.' 
Fh* Course of True Love Never 
Did Run Smooth ; and Single- 
heart and Doublefacc. 



The Wandering Heir. Large Tip 



The, Doable Ma'rri age. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

Foul Play. 

Put 7ouraelf In His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Jl Simpleton. 

M Woman -Hater. 

The Jilt: and Good BtoriesorMg 

and other Animals. 
A Perilous Secret. 
Boadlana; and Bible Characters 



Charles Reade. 

, I hrlasd. Post M vo. cluih. 2,. w. 

• RICHARDSON (FRANK), Nov- 

The Man who Lo&t hlsPait.' Willi 

jo 1 II usl rations bv Ti.M IIKIUVNK. K.I. 

Tha Bayswater Miracle. 

The King's Counsel. 

Reml Society. 
' There and Back. 

A Rich 

Weird stories." 



Ington. I A Simpleton. 

Johnstone. 

s Never Too Lata to Mend.' 

The Course of True Love Never 

Did Run Smooth. 
Autobiography of a Thief: Jack 
of all Trades ; James Lambert. I 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Double Marriage. 



! The Uninhabited House. 

. Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 

The Mystery In Palace Cardeus. 

Fairy Water. | Idle Tales. 

Her Mother's Darling. 

IrIMMER (ALFRED).- Rambles 



so CliATTO & WIH DUS, PUBLISHERS 

RIVES (AMELIB), SI.ir.es by 
Barbara Derln£. 



Mart el. 

ROBINSON (F. \V.), Novel* by. 

Women are Strange. Pusl Sto 
The Hands of Justice. Cr?wn Sto 
The Woman in the Dark. CrW 

ROLFE (FR.), NoveTs~by^ 

Hadrian the Seventh."'' '' 

Hon Tarqulnto. ____ 

Roll op battle abbey. 






ROMANOFFS, THts CUKSt Ul- 

TH8: A Study ot the Reicn* of 
Peal Land Ale.nndcr I. ol Ku.««ii 



ROSS (ALBERTI—A Sugar 



ROWLEY (Hon. HUGH). 

Pu claim : or.TI 



MoroPuni;-. 



Shipper* and Shellbnck*. Ci<jw« 

RUSSELL (DORAjTNoveJs by. 
A Country Bweettiea r < 

Thebrlft of Fate. ' c™ 



KUSSELL (HERBERT).— Tm 



RUSSELL W. CLARKi, Novels 
Overdue. J Wrong Side Out. 

Round tb-i Galley Fire. ' 

In the Middle, Watch. 

On the Fo'k'sle Head. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book for the Htmmocli, 

The Mystery of the 'Ocean Star. 1 

The Romance of Jenny Harlowc. 

The Tnle of the Ten. 

An OoPnn Trafedy. 

"•■ D hipm*tn Louine. 

9 C na Wido Wide Sea. 

Jood Ship 'Mohock.' 
■ riiatfl. 
tile Man? I Heart of Oak. 



M v 5 
ALoi 



. ~SEI>riXGS WlilOHi 



■The- Pretty Polly.' Wisi, u Iiliistra- 
1 I 1 ' U. 1'.'. iii.iltEETSOK. Large 

The Convict ilil'p. riJraiii'Eoinos, 



SAINT AUBYN(ALAN), No' 



To His Own Mas 

The Tromiett Diamonds. 



The Wooing of Hay. 
Fortunes Gate. 
A Tragic Honeymoon. 
Calls n try Bower. 
A Proctor '■ Wooing. 

ihlagslc Lauder. 

Jnw ln. Wiih a llluj 

SAINT JOHN (BAYLE). — j 



n the West ot Enjriai 



SECRET OUT. The: Tricks v. 
S EROEANTf ADELINE!. Novel* 



The Miming Eliiiibeth. do 
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8T. MARTIN'S LIBRARY (The). 

In pocket size, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per 
- Vol. ; leather, gilt edges, 3*. net per VoL 

By Sir Walter Bksant. 
' All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
" Sir Richard Whittlngton. 
' Gespard de Collgny. | I*>ndon. 
By Hall Caikb. 
The Deemster. 

By Wilkie Collins. 
The Woman in White. 
By D i\i el Deioe. 
Robinson Crusoe. With 37 Illus 
trations by G. Crujkshaxk. 

By Charles Dickens. 
Speeches. With Portrait. 

Bv Austin Dobson. 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 
Three Series, each Illustrated. 

Bv Thomas Hardy. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

Bv Pret Harte. 
Condensed Novels. 

By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. G. Thomson 

Bv Richard Tkffkries. 
The Iiife of the Fields. 
The Open Air. 
Mature near London. 

By Charles Lamb. 
The Essays of Ella. 

By Lokd Macaulat. 
History of England, in 5 Volumes. 

By JirsTiN McCarthy. 

The Reign of Queen Anno, in 1 Vol. 

• A History of the Four Georges 

and of Wil:iam IV., in 2 Vols. 

JL History of Our Own Times from 

Accession ol Q. Victoria to 1897, in 3 Vols. 

By George MacDoxat n. 
Works of Fancy and Imagination, 

in 10 Vols. (For List, see p. 15.) 

By Charles Keadk. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. With 

32 I luMtrati'>ns by M. M. Hewkbdine. 
* It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 

By k« isert L'lis Stevenson. 
Memories and Portraits. 
Vlrginlbus Puerisque. 
Men and Books. 
Mew Arabian Nights. 
Across tho Plains. 1 Merry Men. 
Tne Poems of R. L*. Stevenson. 

By H. A. T.mxe 
History of Englisli Literature, in 
4 Vols. Willi 32 Poitraits. 

By Mark Twain.- Sketches. 
By Walton and Cotton. 
The Complete Angler. 

SENIOR (WM.).-By Stream 

and Sea. Post Svo cloth, 2;. erf. 

SEYMOUR (CYRIL), Novels by. 

< rown Svo. cli-tli, Oj. each. 

The N agio of To- Morrow. 
Comet Chaos. 



SHAKESPEARE the Boy : Home 

and School Life, Games and Spoils, 
Manners. Customs, and Folk lore of the 
Time. By W. J. Rolfe. With 42 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3*. Gd. 



SHARP (WILLIAM).— Children 

of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. C\i. 



SHELLEY'S Complete WORKS 

in Vertesnd Prose. Edited by R. 
II erne Shepherd. Five Vos., crown 
8vo, cloth, 3.?. Gd. each. 

Poetical Works, in Three Vols. : 

Vol. I. Margaret Nicholson ; ShiTey's 
Correspondence with Stockdale ; Wandering 
Jew ; Queen Mab ; Alastor ; Rosalind ana 
Helen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais. 

Vol. II. Laon and Cythna : The Cenci ; 

Ju inn and Maddalo ; Swelltoot the Tvraut : 

The Witch of Alias ; Epipsyclrdion ; Hel!a«. 

Vol. III. Posthumous" Poems; The 

Masque of Anarchy ; and other Pieces. 

Prose Works, in Two Vols. : 
Vol.1. Znstiozz:; St. Irvyne; Dublin and 

Ma. low Pamphlets ; Refutation of Deism : 

Letters to Leij«h Hunt ; Minor Writings. 
Vol. II. Essays: Le'.ters from Abroad; 

Tr ns'at'mns and Fragments; a Bi-»craphy. 

s"h e r a r LT^rTHtl )7^ogues. 

C; own 8vo, cloth, I jr. 6d. 



SHERIDAN'S (RICHARD 
B KINSLEY) Complete Works. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 35. /. 

The Rivals, The School for Scan- 
dal, &c. Pest Svo, hatf-cloth, 2s. 

Eheridnn's Comedies: The Rivals 
and The School for Scandal. 

Edited by Braxdkk Matthews. Willi 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, buckram. \2-.(nt. 

SmEL _ (M7~P.7TNovels "by. 

The Purple Cloud. Cr. Svo.ctoih, .ur.w. 
Unto the Third Generation. Cr. 8\ o 

cloth. 6s. 

SIGNBOAl^sTThelr'HT^oiy, in- 
cluding Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Clnractcrs. By Jacob Larwooi* and |. 
C. IIoitkn. Wiih 05 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. c'oih 1<J*L 

SINCLAIR (UPT 0NJ7~Prince 

tiagen. Crown Svo, cloth, ?jt. <>J. 

SISTER DORA. By M~.~Lo7vspale~ 

Dcmv Svo. 4,/. : cloth. (>t. 

SKETCH LEY (ARTHU K^A 

Match In the Dark. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards. 2*. 

SLANG~DICTiONARY (The): His- 

torical and Anecdotal. Cr. Svo. cl., 6«. (mI. 

SMITH (J. MOYR), Books~by~~ 
The Prince of Argolis. Wiih 130 

Illustrations. Post Svo c'oth. 3.?. (\i. 
The Wooing of the Water Witch. 

With lllustrat.ons. i'ost Svo, cloih, (us. 



SIM 



. SPEIGHT |T. W, 

The Hysteric?, or Rini Dyk< 
By Devious Ways. 
Hoodwinked: a Samlyci 

tepv. i Tin Cn;,;. 

.1 t.lta. Quittnnoa In F 



The Dagonet Reciter anil Header. 
The Case or Ocorje Candlemas. 
Dagonet Duties. I Lira We Live 
Tounl Mrs. Caudle. 
LI Ting of London. 



Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Dagonet Abroad. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 



Ladyship. ' The Ore* Mm 
Matter r* " 

tr.i'Oi a 

orsivi 

The Web or Fale. 
Kipori ences of Mr. Tn 
Blindfold. 

OWHe.!-.ii 

STARRY HEAVENS" 

Birthday Book. 
STEDMAN (E. CJ 



(E. Cl.-V 



Once upon n Christmas Tin 

In London's Heart, 
A Blind Marriage. 
Without the Limelight, 
The Small-part Lady. 
Blographe or Babylon. 
Among My Autographs. JoFacsi 



L STEPHENS (RICGARDO).-TI 

I. Cn.cH. rn. Mark. O _ 

STEPHENS (R. NEILSON). 

Philip Winwood. 

STEPN1AK (S.I.— At 

ola New Relgnl I Stlt 



Hl» Wolfe's Revenge. I 



I 



SOCIETY IN LONDON. Crown 
SUMHkSET"(T-o"rJ "tlEi\RV).~ 



STOCKTON (FRANK 

YowiffMsstcrol Hyson "-" 

?.'> II]usl«it'n.ii-< 

. .■ 
STODDARD (C. W.J.I 
■ 

South- Sea lujl" : & na Dt_| 

The Island ofTrani 



SPENSER for Children. By M. H. 



SPETTKiUE (H. H.I. - The 

SPRhTqE (s7 _ SQUIRE). — An 

STAFFORD (JOHN), Novels \ry. 
Carlton frlors.__tr.iMr! Bvo__i__j__. 
STANLEY (WINIFRED). — A 



STRUTT (JOSEPH). _T 

Sport* and I'ssiirncc ol — " 

. 

SUMER AND AKKAD, 

History ol 

SUNDOWNER. Stories by. 

Told by the Taff™ II. C ~ 
The Tale of the Berpw 
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STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), 

Work* by. Cr. Rvo, buckram, 6s. each. 
Travels with a Donkey. With a 
Frontispiece by Walter Crane, 

An Inland Voyage. With a Frontis- 
piece by Walter crane. 
familiar Studies of Men ft Books. 
The Silverado Squatters. 
The Merry Men. 
Underwoods: Poems. 
Memories and Portraits. 
. Virginlbus Puerlsque. 
Ballads. I Prince Otto. 

Across the Plains. 
'Weir of Hermiston. 
In the South Seas. 
Bssays of Travel. 
Tales and Fantasies. 
Bssays i n the A rt of Writing. 

BongS Of Travel. Cr. Svo, buckram 5*. 
Mew Arabian Nights. Crown »sw>. 

buckram, 6s. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Popular Edition, medium 8vo, 6./. 

Post 8vo, hall -cloth, 15. net each ; leather, 

is. net each. 
Prayers Written at Yailima. 
A Christmas Sermon. 

The Suicide Club ; and The Rajah's 
Diamond. <Frum New akakiax, 
XlOHlS.) With 8 Illustrations by W. J. ! 
Hexxessy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3*, 6rf. 

The Stevenson Reader. Edited bv 
Lloyd Osbouknk. Post 8vo, cloth, 
2*. 6d. ; buckram, gilt top. is. &/. 

rhe Pocket R.L.8.: Favourite Pas- 
sages. iomo. cl., subnet ; leather, 3*. net. 
Large Tyfr." Fixe Paim-.k Editions. 
Pott Svo, cloth. gilt top, 2j. net each ; 
leather, gilt tdjjes. *«. net each, 

Virginlbus Puerlsque. 

Familiar Studies of Men ft Books. 

Mew Arabian Nights. 

Memories and Portraits. 

Across the Plains. 

The Merry Men. 

The Poems of R. L. Stevenson. 



SWIFT'S (Dean) Choice Works, 

in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Por- 
trait, and Facsimiles. Cr. 8vo, cl.. 3s. '•»•'. 

Gulliver's Travels, and A Tale of 
a Tub. Pt>st 8 vi i. half-cloth. 2^. 

Jonathan Swift: A Study. By J. 
ClIURTOX C01.I.IXS. Cr. 8vo. cl.. 3*. (:./. 

SWINBURNE'S (ALGERNON 
CHARLES) Works. 

Selections from Mr. Swinburne's 

Works. Feap. Svo, r«. 
Atalanta in Calydon. Crown 8vo, "?. 
Chastelard: A Traced v. Crown 8\o, ;< 
Poems and Ballads. First Sukii^. 

Crown Svo. tw. 
Poems and Ballads. Second Sekiks. 

Crown Svo. o.v. 
Poems and Ballads. Third Series. 

Crown Sv«». 7«. 
Songs before Sunrise. Crown Svo, 



Uy H. B. , 
Crown 



R. L. Stevenson : A study. 
BAILDOX. With 2 Portraits. 
Svo, buckram, 6s. 

Recollections of R. L. Stevenson 
In the Pacific. By Arthi'k John 
STOXK. With Portrait and Facbiiniiv 
L etter. Crown 8vo, buckram, <•*. net 

STRAUS (RALPH).-The Man 

Apart. Crown 8vo, cloth, 0*. 

SU RT E E S ~(R0 BE RT ) ."'— 

Hand ley Cross; or, Air. Jorrocks'sj 
Hunt. With 79 Blusts. by |onx Lkkcii. ' 
Post Svo. picture cover, it. : cloth. 2* 



IC.v, 



»«.'. 



Both well: A Traced v. Crown 8 w, 12 *.•>./. 
Songs of Two Nations, down 8v«v.*. 
George Chapman. (In Vol. II. of <i. 
Chapman s \y<,i ks. ) Crown .Svo. y. »■.;. 
Essays and Studies. Crown mo. 1 :.-. 
Erecntheus : A ft-agedy. Ci < >wn sv« • . '-.. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 

8vo, (K. 

A Study of Shakespeare. Crown 

Svo, .\v. 

Songs of the Springtides. Crown 

Svo. Us. 
Studies in Song. Ciown Svo. 7*. 
Mary Stuart: A traced v. Crown .svo. St. 
Tristram of Lyon esse. Crown »vo.o«. 
A Century of Roundels. Small 4 to. s.-. 
A Midiummer Holiday. Cr. 8vo. -<. 
Marino Faliero: A Tragedy. Crown 

M'o. hi 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. Svo. - c. 
Miscellanies. Ctown Su>. 12s. 
Locrlne: A Traced v. Crown Mo. 6s. 
A Study of Ben jonson. Cr. Svo. ;t. 
The Sisters: ATr.ujcdv. Crown Svo. »•«. 
Astrophel, &c. C r« • wn 8v« >. 7 *. 
Studies in Prose and Poetry. 

Crown Svo, m. 
The Tale of Balen. down ^v>. T.- 
Rosamund, Queen of the Lorn. 

bards: A Tia^edv. Crown Svo, « 
A Channel Passage. Crown svo.;? 
Love's Cross - Currents : A \V«:-> 

L«tt«-is. ("rown sv«». • v. ml. 
William Blake. .w.-. ^o, cv. m-:. 

Mr. Swinburne's Collected Poem s. 

In Vols., cr«»wn Svo, 3--v. net the >et. 

Mr. Swinburne's Collected Tra- 
gedies. I115V0K.cr.Sv0, 30s.net these:. 



hour Vols , detnv Svo, c!., \. 



V 



SUTRO (ALFRED). — The TAINES History of English 

Foolish Virgin* Fcp.Svo. i».:ci.. i.v.fi«.' , Literature. Trans. hyllhMtr Van I.aiv. 

SWEET (ALEX. E.) and J. 

ARMOY KNOX. -On a Mexican 
Mustang Through Texas, irom Un 
Gulf to the Rio Grande. With 265 Illus 
irations. Demy Svo. cloth. 35. 6./. 



iTI'I \K 
Kdihon. Two Vols., crown Sv.> .*1.. \-.<. ; 
1*:\K I'AfKK KlMi'iux. in Ko;:r\oK.wiih 
32 Portraits, p-ilt Svo, cl.ith. n'.lt tup. 2;. 
net per vol. ; leather, gsl: cJtjes 3$. net 
per v« il. 



I 



CI1ATT0 & WINDl'S, PUBLISHER^ 



ALLS FOR THE 

;-..n.-d i.v R. v. 1 M.ih:.:H i 



j CkUWK : 'Tut Fool's 



TEMPLE (SIR R1CHARD).- 

Blril's-eye View of Pictures 
India. W'iHi.u niiBH. (.viwi.c:. 



TIIACKERAYANA: 



Comrades True, i 



IE), No' 



The Rouse on the Scar. 



THURfcAL': His Life and Aims, 



THORiNBURYiWALT.I.Booksb.v 

The Lire and Correspondence -■ 
1. W. W. Turner. \vnn - - 






1 (ho Marine*. 



'■■-1,3 



TIMBS (JOHN), Works by. 

Cn>\vn 8vo, di.lli. 31. ft,/, eacli. 
Clubs and Club Lire In London. 

English Eccentrlci and Eocen- 

trluUles. Wuh + t lilimiailoni 

TOM PKI NS (H E RBE~ RT~W X^- 



ft PE 
■tro' 

w - 



REETON (ERNEST A-).-Tlie 

■ eHirnlpr. i>™» Sv„, d.ilfi,^. 

LOPE (ANTHONY), Novels 



The Way We Live Now. 
Frau Fro h matin. | Marion Fa 

Mr. Scarborough's Family, 
The Land- League™. 

Kept In tbe Dark. 

The American Senator. 

The tolden Lion of Granpcro. 



TROLLOPE (FRANCES 



LIKfl Ehlra upon the Sc ... 
MabcS'9 . : -to<;t-. ss. .-■ ■■ 

troLLoPe it." a.).-) 



TWAIN'S (MARK) Books/ 

Author's Edlilon de Lu»o or U 
Works of irtork Twnln, 



UNIFORM L1UWAK1 I-.,!, :■:,. I 

Mark Twain'! Library of Hui 
V.ii.1. H7lll^i.aLi;,njl.. K.W V 

Roughing II: and The Inn 
at Home. Wllfa zoo UIUK.ru 

The fimerican Claimant 

' Tho Ailvp-ntufoaol Tom fta.ni 

Tom Sawyer Abroad, Wilh ■ 

Fl.inlrl.m.il* bv In-. I.,- i:.M 

Tom Sawyer, LSetoctlYe, Will, F. 






l\ ■" 



The Cilded Age. ity Mai 

Tho Prince and tho 

I, ire on the MisBlselppi. 
2 he Adsentures of Huct 

Finn. 17-1 Hi-"- !■■»' K w. - 
A Yankee at tho Court c 

Arthur. ?ia liiusts. i-v L 

Tho Stolen V.'i.tle Ele 
ihe £1,000,000 Bank- 1 
A Double- barrelled 

Story. Willi; Illus'raiin.... 
T h eCh o I oe Works o f Mark T 






Porsoual Recollections of Joan 01 

Kora T.-amps Abroad. 
■ ■ ■' 
burg, w ill, Ki- .nii.]iii cc. 
llark Twiin'i Sketches. I'.iii »r\ 



TWGLLS (JULIA H.).- 

iVTLPJR - (C.~C". FRASER, 
-llstrcsi Judith. Ci,.wn 6.1,. 
1 61/.; post Svo, llluaiulcJ btfinlt, 



El U. I 
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TYTLER (SARAH), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vu, 

illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
, Buried Diamonds. 
"The Blackhall Ghosts. 
'What She Game Through. 

• Post 8to, illustrated boards. i«. each 

. Saint Mungo's City. I Lady Bell. 
The Huguenot Family. 

appeared. | Noblesse Oblige. 
uty and the Beast. 



Crown 8vo, c'oth. 31. 6./. each. 
The Maodonald Lass. 
The Witch. Wife. 
Haohel Langton. I 8apphlra. 
■n. Carmicnael's Goddesses. 
M. Honeymoon's Eclipse. 
M. Young Dragon. 

Crown 8vo. cl^ih, Us. each. 
Three Men of Mark. 
In Clarissa's Day. 
Blr David's Visitor*. 
The Poet and His Guardian Angel. 

Gltoyenne Jacqueline. Crown svo, 
picture c'olh, flat hack, 25. 

She Bride's Pass. Post 8vo. illus- 
trated boards, 2s. ; Cheap Edition, 
cloth, is. net. 



UPWARD (ALLEN), Novels by. 

The Queen against Owen. Crown 
^ 8vo, cloth. 3 j. od. ; picture cloth, Hat hack. 
**" 2s. ; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 

The Phantom Torpedo-Boats 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



VANDAM (ALBERT D.).-A 

Court Tragedy. With 6 Illustrations 
by J. B. Davis. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3* 6d. 

VASAR1 — Stories oTthe Italian 

Artists from Vasari. Arranged hv 
£. I* Skeley. Lanje crown 8v.», buck- 
ram, with 8 Four-Colour Pates and 24 
In Two Tints, 7*. 6,/. net; Edition* dk 
LUXE, demy Svo, bound in parchment. 
with additional Coloured Piatcs. 15?. 
net A Prospectus may he had. 



VASHT1 and ESTHER. By 

• Belle' of The World. Cr. 8vo. cl.. 3* 6d 



VJZETELLY (ERNEST A.), 

Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Cd. each. 
The Scorpion. 
The Lover's Progress. 
With Zola in England. 4 Ports. 

A Path Of Thorns. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

The Br lid Marquis: Life and Adven- 
tures of Armaiui Gucrry dc Maubreuil. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



WALLACE (LE\V.;.-Ben-Hur : 

A Tsle off the Christ. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, is. 6d. 



WALLER (S. E.).-Sebastiani»s 

Secret. With 9 Illusts. Cr. Svo, cl., 6s. 



WALTON and.COTTON'S 

Complete Angler. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
Kilt, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 35. net 

WALT WHITMAN, Poems by. 

Edited, with Introduction, by W. M. RoS- 
SETTI. Wilh Port. Cr. 8vo, buckram. 6s. 

Wa1^DEN~~( FLORE ;NCEJ7by~~ 
Joan, the Curate. Crown Svo, cloth, 

3.?. 6,i.; picture cio h, fl.it back, 2s. 

A Fight to a Finish. Cr.8v.»,ci.. 3;. 6,1. 

Crown Svo. <l«>lh. 6.c. each. 
The Heart of a Girl. Wuh 8 Illusts. 
What Ourfht She to Do? 
Tom Dawron. 

The Youngest Miss Brown. 
Love and Lordship. 
The Old House at the Corner. 

WARM AN ~(CY).-The " Express 

Messenger. Cp#wii Kvo. do; h, .; .(:</. 

WARRANT to"ExecuteCharles 1^ 

A Facsimile, wilh the 50. Signatures and 
Seals. 2s. 
Warrant to Exeoute Mary Queon 
of Scots. Incluiintf yuecn Llizabctn's 
S ^nature and the Gica. Seal. 2c. 

WASSERM ANN~~(LI lQaSJ" - 

__The Daffodils. Crown v^v^cloMi. '.<:. '^. 

WE AT H E R, Ho w to Foretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 

F. W. Coky. W.tn 10 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth is. (\l. 

WEBBER (BYRON).— Sport and 

Spangles. Crown Svo, cloth, 2.*. 



WERNER (A.). — Chapeiijja's 

White Man. Crownjlvo.j^iith^c. 'v/. 

WEST ALL (WILL~), Novels by. 

Trust-Money. Crow n 8vo,cloth. is. (kl.; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 6,v. eacH. 
As a Man Sows. I The Old Bank. 
Dr. Wynne's Revenge. 
The Bacred Crescents. 
A Very Queer Business. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. Ckt. each, 
A Woman Tempted Him. 
For Honour and Life. 
Her Two Millions. 
Two Pinohes or Snuff. 
With the Red Eagle. 
A Red Bridal. | Nigel Fortescue. 
Ben Clough. I Birch Dene. 
The Old Factory. 
Sons of Belial. I Strange Crimes. 
Her Ladyship's Secret. 
The Phantom City. 
Ralph Norbreck's Trust. 
A Queer Race. 1 Red Ryvlngton. 
Roy of Roys Court. 
As Luck would have it. 



With the Red Bagle. 

Edition, medium 8vo, oj. 



Popular 
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By *«■ ■■ *«niM0-GOOLD 
■ * By KOBBKt'mHR. 

A Frince or Good Fallon* 
By niKI BARRETT. 

■■TtPnffRSl JTfc* Hurti-.,-.' S.-.*n:!i 
of Inn anu&iti. | Under a Strang Mad 

I UFO >Od D«Ull. I «'»S Siio |: 41 .hfil I 



WobbV MojUboy. 



BtoJf" 



| Shilldaitn and Shamrock. 






I The New A tela 



F MCLMEN COBBAN. 






■F 






BlacismLih i_d ScliolM. I You Flar Mo !■ 
Tho VUitVConedv- ' MidnliM lo tsi 
By M.J. COLQU HOD H.- <=-<<• ry Intl 









Br B. ■. CROEER. 



By ALPHONSE DADDBT. 






Bj C. B. BDWARDS. -5 



B> PERCY I 

By Hon. H 

° By HAROLD 



By DOROTHEA OBIiABO. 

BvCrlVilvraWBBnB. 

I i.," . '.'.I ;....":.!,,:■ i ; '.'■ i-|. :.."r. [ i:.i- 

By E. CLAKVILLE. 



' Br ALFRED A. GRACE 

By CECIL GRIFFITH. C-mulii i ;■.: uiioa. 



CHATT O & W1NDUS, PUBLISHERS, 

■fLT. MBAI 



1 Hi Piccadilly fc/6) HcvKLS-cantiuutd. 

By OYP.-ClatlD. 
B7 OWEN HALL, 

By THOMAS HARDY. 
By BRET HARTF. 



B, JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 



vm 

Sy Mivj. CflHMEL-HtlUY.-ni.f 1 ■■...-= 
By TIOHE HOPKINS. 

By VICTOR HUGO. -Tl.c 0.,:i ... uf 



By Mr*. HUHOESFORD. 






By R. ASHB KINO. - 

QBOROB LAHBEltT.- 
By 






, .JBSsl 

HjHOME MERRICK. 






By D. CHKIBl'JE MUHRAT. 



By HUB BAY Uld HERMAN. 



By ClUJIJA. 






By HENRY W. LUCY. 

By JUBT1H MCCARTHY. 



JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY. -A !.™.i™ I.. 
By GEORGE HACDDMALD. 

HvV a v'. i.lPRUuctiri-vK'.-i'^'i'' 

By RICHARD MARSH. A Sj..,ileri,l Men. 



if rliR. 1 Ciuldisiur. 



By MARGARET A. PAUL. 

"*■■'"■'■■' ""'Ay JJUU1 PAYR. 

I ..." '-I. L .l.l:ll./-^ ■71.. |:v i'h . 

TiicdylfanS^ftlvJlc. II,- V ,.L ... .!.(■ I .„, 

:':!■■ I-. I,- H.:.i|.r-.ri....f. II! !:.!.■ v r.i.l:* 

,U:raim,l-.>.iiil,.'l'.i,n:.<l ■ ]-.,. fii'jli Only. 
I.-ii Jllic*. 1 hill Wore 1 lit Jiiir : M.::---i 

i"j .■■■iV'Jr ^'i't'„!.I^; I '" ^mUickWkilliPi 

By WILL PAIHE.-I^llrAriinci 

By M». CAMPBELL PRAED. 

■ 1 i"i. .' "■<... iiv t 'i.k n,n. 

By B. 0. PRICB.-Valmthu. 



By NK J. M. BIDDBLL, 



\ 
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Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— continued, I By 

By CHARLES READS, j 

Wofl&ngton ; and ! Griffith Gaunt 



1 Johnstone. 

Hud Cash. 

Cloister and the Hearth. 

Ntm Too Late to Mend. 

The Course of True 
Love ; and Singleheart 
and Doubteface. 

Asftobfography of a 
Thief; Jack of aU 
Trades; A Hero and 
a Martyr; and The 
Wandering Heir. 



I-ove Little, Love Long. 

The Double Marriage. 

Foul Play. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

The Jilt, & other Stones : 

& Good Stories of Mail 
A Perilous Secret. 
Rcadiana ; and Bible 

Characters. 



R. L. STBYEN80N.— The Suicide Club. 

By FRANK STOCKTON. 

The Young Master of Hyson Hall. 

By SUNDOWNER.— Told by the TafTralL 
By SWEET and KNOX. 

On a Mexican Mu'tang. 

By ANNIE THOMAS.-The Siren's Web. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 

In a Cathedral Gi*.y. 

By FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 

Like Ship* Upon Sea. | Anne i*'urne*s. 
Mabel's Progress. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPS. 



By FRANK RICHARDSON. 

Man Who Lost His Past. | The Bayswater Mystery. 

By AMBLIE3 RIYES. 
Barbara Dering. | Meriel. 

By F. W. ROBIN8ON. 

The Hands of Justice. | Woman in the Dark. 

By ALBERT ROS8 — A Sugar Princess. 
By J. RONCIMAN.-Skippers and SheUbacks. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

My Shipmate Louise. 



The Way we Live Now. 
Frau rrohinann. 



I 



Marion I ; av. 
Scarborough's Family. 



Round the Galley Fire. 
Inthe Middle Wanh. 
On the Fo'k'ble Head. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
Book for the Hammock. 
Mystery of ' Ocean Star.' 
Jenny Harlowe. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
A Tale of Two Tunnels. 



Alone on Wide Wide Sea. 
Tbe Phantom Death. 
Is He the Man T 
Good Ship 'Mohock. 
The Convict Ship. 
Heart of Oak. 
The Tale of the Ten. 
The Last Entry. 
The Death Ship. 

By DORA RUSSELL.-Driftof Fate. 

By HERBERT RUSSELL.-True blue. 

By BAYLB ST. JOHN.— A Levantine Family. 

By ADELINB SERGEANT. 

Dr. Endicott's Experiment | Under False Pretences. 

By WILLIAM SHARP. 

Children of To-morrow. 

By M. *. BHIEL.-The Purple Cloud. 
fly GEORGE R. SIMS. 



Choice Works, 
i .ibrary of Humour, 
i'tie Innocents Abroad. 
Roughing It; and The 

Innocents at Home. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
The American Claimant. 
Adventures Tom Sawyer. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. 
iToin Saw>er. Detective. 



The Land- Leaguers. 
By MARK TWAIN. 



Pndd'nhead Wilson. 
The Gilded Age. 
Prince ami the Pauper. 
Li:e on the Mississippi, 
Hucklrnerry I : ;nn. 
A Yankee at Couit. 
Stolen White Elephant. 
jCt.coo 000 Uauk-uiite. 
A Double- ban clltu Detec- 
tive Story. 



C. C. FRASER-TYTLER.-Mistress Judith. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 

Wh?t She Came Througn. 
Hurled Diamonds. 
The Blackball Chos's. 
The Macdouald Lass. 
Witch Wife. I Sapphira. 



DhkoucC Abroad. 
Ouce uponChristmasTime 
Without the Limelight. 
Kogues and Vagabonds. 
Biographsof Babylon, 



In London's Heart. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Marncd. 
The Small-part Lady. 
A Blind Marriage. 



By UPTON SINCLAIR.-Piiuce Hagen. 

By J. MOYR SMITH.— The Prince of Argolis. 

By T. W. SPEIGHT 



Mrs. Carmichael's Go 

des »ev 
Rachel Langton. 
A Honeymoon's Eclipse. 
A Young Draguu. 

ALLEN UPWARD.— The Queen against Owen. 

By ALBERT D. YANDAM.— A Court Tragedy 

By E. A. YIZETELLY. 

The Scorpion. j The Lover's Progress. 

By LEW. WALLACE. -Ben Hur. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 

Joan, the Curate. | A I-'igLt to a Finish. 

By CY WARMAN.— Express Messenger. 

By A. WERNER.-Chapengas White Man. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 



The Grey Monk. 
The Master of Trenance. 
The Web of Fate. 
Secret of Wyvem Towers. 



As it was Written. 
Her Ladyship. 
The Strange Experiences 
of Mr. Verschoyle. 



For Honou<- and Li e 
A Woman Tempted Him. 
Her Two .Millions. 
Two Pinches of Snuff. 
Nigel l-'ortescue. 
Kirch 1): ne | Ben Clough. 
j The Piiantoin City. 
A Queer kare. 
Tbe Uld Factory. 



The Doom of Siva. 
By ALAN ST. AUBYN 



A Fellow of Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. 
Master of St. Benedict's. 
To his Own Master. 
Gallantay Bower. 
In Face of the World. 
Orchard Damerei 



The Tremlett Diamonds. 
The Wooing of May. 
A Tragic Honey moon. 
A Proctor s Wooing. 
Fortune's Gate. 
Bonnie Maggie Lauder. 
Mary Unwin. 



Mrs. Dunbar's Secret. 

By JOHN STAFFORD.-Doris and I. 

By R. STBPHBNS.— The Cruciform Mark. 

&. MBILSON STEPHENS.— Philip Winwood. 

By R. A. STERN DALE.— The Afghan Knife. 



Red Ky viui; 1011. 
Ralph Noibrctk's Trust 
I'ruht-moiify. 
Sons of lie'irtl. 
Rov of Roy's Court. 
With the lied Eaglo. 
A Red bridal. 
Strange Crimes. 
Her Ladyship's Secret. 
As Luck would have ir. 

By ATHA WESTBURY. 

The Shadow of Hilton Fembrouk. 
By FRED WHISHAW. 
A Forbidden Name | Many Ways of Love. 

By C. J. WILLS.— An Easy-going Fellow. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

Cavalry Lite : and Regimcntnl Legends. 

By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 

A Nireteeuth Century Miracle. 

By EMILB ZOLA. 



The Honour of the Army. 
Germinal. | The Dream. 
Abbe Mourct's Trans- 
gression. I Money. 
The Conquest of Plassans. 
Dram-Shop. | Downlall. 
His Excellency. 



His Masterpiece. 
The Fat and the Thin. 
Dr. Pascal. | Joy of Life 
Fortune of the Rougom. 
Lcurdes. I Fruitfulne**. 
Re me I Work. 

Paris. I Truth. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 



I A Life Interest, 
Mono's Choice. 



By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Blind Fate. 
Valerie's Fate. 

By Woman's Wit. 

By E. LESTER ARNOLD. 

Phra the Phoenician. 



By GRANT ALLEN. 



AKTEMUB WARDS WORKS, Complete. 



Philistfa. I Babylon. 
Strange Stories. 
For Maimie's Sake. 
In all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
The Devil's Die. 
The Tents of Shem. 
The Great Taboo. 



Dumaresq's Daughter. 
Duchess of Powsyland. 
Blood Royal. 
1 van Greets Masterpiece. 
The Scallywag. 
This Mortal Coil 
At Market Value. 
Vhdft* Sealed Orders, 



1 



$* 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



Two-Shilling Novels — continued. 

By Rev. B. BARING-GOULD. 

Red Spider. | live. 

By FRANK BARRETT. 



A Prodigal's Progress. 

Found Guil y. 

A Recoiliug'Vengeance 
• For L^ve aed Honour. 
I John Ford. &c. 
I woman of Iron Bracelets. 



Chaplain of il>e Meet. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ca*e of Mr. Lucralt. 
In Trafalgar's Hay. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 



Fettered for Life. 
Little I-ady Linton. 
Between Life and Death. 
Sin of Olga Zassouliih. 
]• oily Mormon. 
Lieut. Barnabas. 
Honest Davie. 

A Missing Witness. 

By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 

Ready-Money MortUtoy. ■ By Ceiia's ArlxMr 

My Little Girl. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

The Golden Butt* rfly. 

The Monks of Thtlema. 

By Sir WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorts and Conditions. \ The Bull of M. Paul's. 
The Captains' Room. ' The Holy Rose. 

All in a Garden Fair. ! Armorel of Lyonesse. 

Dorothy Forster. ■ St. Kalheiinc s by Tower. 

Uncle Jack. [Then. Verbena Camellia Stepha- 

The World Went Very Well, The Ivory Gate, [notis. 
Children of Gibcon. The Rebel (Jueen. 

Herr I'aulus. ' H.-yond Dreams Avarice. 

For Faith and Freedom, i The Revolt of Man. 
To Call Her Mine. In 1 )vacou's < >rders. 

The Master Craftsman. Tl.»» City ot Reluge. 

AMBROSE BIERCE.— In the Midst of Life. 

By FREDERICK BOYLE. 

Camp Notes. I Chmni.-les ot No-iaanV 

Savage Lile. | Land. 

By BRET HARTE. 



By M. J. COLQUHOUN —Every Inch a SoUta 

By C. EGBERT 0RADDO0K. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains* 

By H. N. CRELLIN.— Tale* of the Caliph. 
MATT CRIM.— The Adventures of a Fair Rabat 

y B. M. CROKER. 

Die. 



Pretty Mi«s Nevli 
Diana Bariineton. 
A Bird of Passage. 



Village Tales and Jungta 
Tragedies. | Mr. Jems. 
Two Master?. 



I The Harding Scandal. j Proper Pride | ' To Let' , The Real Lady Hilda. 

1 A Family Likeness. j Married or Singlet 

A Third Person. i Interference. 

By ALPHONSB DAUDET. 
The Evangelist ; or, Port Salvation. 

By JAMES DE MILLE.-A Strange Manuscript 
By DICK DONOVAN. 

The Man- Hunter. 
Tiacked and Taken. 
Ca-Jt;ht at Last ! 
Who Poisoned Hetty 
Duncan? | Wanted! 
Man «rom Manchester. 
A Detective's Triumphs. 
Mystery Jamaica Terrace. 

By Mrs. ANNIE ED WARD ES. 

A Point of Honour. | Archie I-ovelL 

By EDWARD EGGLBSTON.-Roxy. 

By G. MANYILLE FENN. 

, The New Mistress. I The Tiger Lily, 

i Witness to the Deed. | The White Virgin. 

i By PERCY FITZGERALD, 



Michael Danevitch. 
In the Grip ot the Law. 
From Information Ke> 
ceived. 
Tracked to Doom. 
Link by Link. 
Suspicion Aroused. 
Riddles Read. 



' Bella Donna. | Fatal Zero. 
| Never Forgotten. | Polly, 
econd Mrs. Tillotson. 



CaHforni.ii) Stones. 
Gabriel Coiiroy. 
Luck of Roaring Camp. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 



Flip. | Maruja 

A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
A Wailof t»»e Plain-.. 
Ward of Golden Gate. 



Seventy • five Brooke 

Street. 
The Lady of Brantotne. 



By PERCY FITZGERALD and others. 



Strange Secrets. 



By ROBERT BUCHANAN 

Shadow ot the Sword. ' The Martyrdom of Ma- 

A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. 

Love Me for Ever. 

Foxghne Manor. 

The Mn-'ter oftl.e Mine. 

Annan Water. 



By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

King or Knave? 



i deline. 

1 The N-:w Al elar 1. 

The Heir ot Linne. 

Wt.:r..:n and the Man. 

Ru-l.e| Dene. | Matt. 

1 .;tJ> Kilpatrkk. 



« >1yinpia. 
,«)!»« by One. 

A ke.d Queen. 
,'J:< c:\ Cophetua. 

i By HAROLD FREDERIC. 

Seth's Brother's Wife. I The I -aw ton Girl. 



Romances of the Law. 

Ropes of Sand. 

A Dog and his Shadow. 



BUCHANAN and MURRAY. -The Charlatan. 



Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 

Pandurang Hari. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 



A Son of Hagar. 



By HALL CAINE. 



The Deein«ter 



'1 he Shadow of a Crime 

By Commander CAMERON. 

The Oub-e of the 'Black Pri'!»e." 

By HARDEN CARRUTH. 

1 ho Adventures ot J<,-r.e». 

By AUSTIN CLARE.— For Uus L. \k of a I.as«. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIYE. 

Paul Ferrcll. | Why I':.-l I.-n.-li Kiib-.l his Wife. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

The Cur" v! S-.uls. | 1 he Red Mia.-r.. 

By C. ALLSTON COLLINS.- The B .r S-av-ter. 

By MORT. ana FRANCES COLLINS. 

Sweet Anne. l'.ejo. >weet ;«nd i \\« n:y. 



• Robin Gray 

Im:uv Free. 
j l'« r Lack of Gold. 

v\ hat v. iil the World Say ? 

In L..\eur.d War. 

PVii t n e King. 
, I.i P. Mures Gr^en 

<j leen ol the Meadow. 

A Heart's Pr-inleui. 
, The Dead Heart. 



In Honour Round. 
Flower of the Foie«t. 
The Braes of Varr.-.w. 
TheGoldenShal:. 
, Of High Degree. 
By Mead and .Slrer.ii. 
1-cving a Dream. 
A Hard Knot. 
Heart's Delight. 
Blood-Money. 



\Y«. i -«-C. 



Trail ".migration 

From Midnight to Mid 

night. 
A Fight with Fortune. 

By W1LKIE COLLINS. 



'.vc 



Y->U I'l.ij Me False 
Bl'Kk-'.unth and S' u--l.'ir. 
Fiances. 



Armadale. | Alter In:! 

No Nana: ! AntoT.i'.i. 

Basil. | Hi<le a i'i aeew, 

The De- 1 Se.iet. 

<>ucen o' Hearts. 

Miss or Mrs.? 

The New M.u;-1 ilcn. 

The F'ro.:e:i l.eei . 

'I he Law .'-id t'-.e Lady. 

TheTw i>e tunes 

The II aunt el H-.iel. 

A Rogue's Li e. 

My Mi.ceVijiiiies. 



The H oui.iu in White. 

Tiu'! Moo-i-'.i ne. 

Man and Wile 

Poor Mi's F :ich. 

The Fallen L«*a\es. 
', Jezelnn's D.-iuJiter. 
. '1 he I'.i.Kk Roue. 
' Heart and Silence. 
I ' I .-say N . '. ' 
I The F.vii t*.en : .us. 

Little Novel,, 
i 1 t-^ i.'v oi v'.-.In. 
■ Fl'.'.i i 1 a»tt. 



! By WILLIAM GILBERT.-JauiciDuke 

By ERNEST GLANYILLE. 

| 1 he Lost Hcire*;. | The Fossiiker. 

i A Fair Color- is t. 

! ANDREW HALLIDAY.-Everyday Tap-M. 

! By THOMAS HARDY. 

! I'nder the Greenwood Tree. 

j By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 

I Pllice Ouentin. | Garth. 

F< rl line's Fool. 

Miss Cadoyna. | Dust. 
' Beatrix Randolph. 

' By Sir ARTHUR HELPS.-Ivan de Bir n. 
By G. A. HENTY.-Rujub the Juggler. 
By HEADON HILL. -Zamnra the IVtei.w. 
By JOHN HILL.— Treason-Felony. 

By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 

A Maiden all Forlorn. I Lady Ver:ier*«. Flight. 
In Durance Vile. The Red-House My»:ery. 

Marvel. | Peter's Wife. ■ The Three Gra'-.e-. 
A Mental Struggle. ! Unsitisfactory Lover. 

A Modern Circe, J Lady Patty. NuraCreim 

Ai til's Lady. ' Proiessor's Ex;-.crini»uu 



Love -or a Name 
David Poindexters Pi*- 

appearance. ,Ca;.ie- 
The Si>ectre ol t :e 



\ 
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Br Mn. 1LFUI HUM*. 



Willi uSiilwn Illicit. , Dnltit /v„i,:„. 

MW UIKIiy W. fcUCT^-Ciileon fluyt 

By .inarm mtoCArtbt, 

Tlo*r l.-.rfy Li^l-iln. T>u:l..h. Qhlill/c. 
Wyi"-ni\i I N., Mb! | |, .| ,,| .j :,,.i: 

Linle. RocMorii. " Rtd uionrts. 



*J W. H. MALLOCK.- 
PlL.1. MBXDE.-A Solrt.tr of r.m. 
I. MOLEBWOBTH. 



AModJPf ». -CHRISTIE muRpnr. 

Cotfaof Fi«. 



By GEOROBS O 



I eqliM. 



'InicrKty! 1 " 5 



■>IUI«U1I IGNia PAUL, 



lib: '.ilylT.lril, ,'>! I.lviic. 



bridce. f nMBA 



By CHAnr.EH RRADE. 

- i''rvli,'..-l( in'iVis'fce. i'^'u'^rhr'Sni.' 
jug LiieIc.Love i-onp. C.nllilli li.iu'- 

tan ..I [:ii.: LO*fe AStmpletou. 

By Hn J H.RIDDEEX. 



By GEORGE 4UL..JSTIIS SHI.1. 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUDLISHERS. 



BT R.. LOUIs'sTBvifHBOH. 

Mr ROBERT aUB.TEES.-11 anile* Cm! 
By WJLTI1 THOHHBUHY. 

Dy T. ADOLFHUB TROLLOPS. 

By AMI HON V TROLLOPS. 

V-'.Ju 1-";- .niL-.-ii'.;.. ; Tli. r .-.iia I .m-'iilts. 

Halloa Fay, 'J lit A iiiltL.-.7.i, :-.-i:.iu.i 

' "■'■■ I: I. ■■ ,; I ,■ 

By F. EtKftMOM TROLLOPS. 



By EUI TWAIB. 






[rL,!e'xr.,» I Lady llcll I The Huff unot Pun 
luiitd DiuDMidL The Blackball Gboa 



MEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLINO NOVELS. 



By H. BTNDLOSB, 



Towudl tha Elcma 



By CHRISTIE 
S ^ L IAH. PA7N.-V 



[JEW INTER."' 
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